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CURING TEMPERATURE 


An extremely fast accelerator at high temperatures 
and relatively safe processing at mixing temperatures. 


IN RODFORM OF COURSE 
R.T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
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PARTS POLYAC PER 100 PARTS NEOPRENE ] 
Figure 1 shows how varying amounts of Polyac 
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— affect the rate of cure of a neoprene latex compound 
as indicated by 800% modulus. Note that Polyac 
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Figure 2 








POLYAC is also valuable as an acti- 
vator in butyl inner-tube stocks because 
it increases modulus and hot tear re- 
sistance and decreases permanent set. 
In uncured butyl compounds, Polyac 
is an effective stiffener, thereby mini- 
mizing splice defects. 
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TWO NEW PLASTICIZERS 
FOR VINYL RESINS 








New Hycar Nitrile Polymers make processing easier 
and widen fields for makers of many products 





HIS news is important to any company deal- (easy-processing, non-staining) offer exceptional 
ing in any way with the vinyl resins. The advantages. These are nitrile rubbers that really 
new Hycar EP (easy processing) and Hycar NS _— blend with the vinyls. Check these properties: 


* PERMANENT CEMENTABILITY — because these plasticizers are non- 


migrating and non-volatile. (Of vital interest to any manufacturer of products 
requiring cemented construction.) 


* STABILITY — won't get brittle, won't evaporate. 
* NON-MIGRATING-— won't soften or pick up varnish. 


* EASY PROCESSING— and a more perfect blend either on a mill or in a 


Banbury. Calenders and extrudes smoothly. 


* HIGHER LOADING-— economy in products where the price per pound of 
the compound is important. 


* WIDER LATITUDE — in color and color stability, particularly with those 
hard-to-do pastels. 


Our service bulletin, 48-H1, on the use of the new Hycar 
American Rubber with the vinyl resins, will be sent on ao Fr 
request. We make no finished products from Hycar or 


any of our other raw materials, but we are glad to help 


Reg US Pat Off 


in the development work on any special applications. 


Write Dept. HB-11, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, yay Pigg 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ...22..2. 00 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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WHAT SHAPE YOU GET WITH 
PHILBLACK A: 











Oh baby! .. . what smoothness. . . what curves . . . what molded and tubed per- 
fection! Rubber products made with Philblack A sure have lots of eye-appeal! But 
that’s not all they’ve got! Philblack A actually saves you money in any number of 
thrifty ways! 

For example... Philblack A speeds up tubing with ease and accuracy. And ex- 
truded products made with Philblack A hold their size faithfully. That means few 
rejections due to uneven shrinkage. 


For good looks... and good behavior . . . try this modern furnace black. You 
can use it with either natural or synthetic rubber ... and we know you'll be de- 
lighted with the results! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


-N 


p Rubber Chemicals Division 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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... demonstrates many of the qualities produced 
by Geon polyvinyl resins 


TEP into the Crossroads Restau- 

rant at Miami Beach, Florida, and 
you'll be struck instantly by the beauty 
of the upholstery. The colors are clear 
and inviting, it has a smoothness and 
texture that means quality. 


But to the Crossroads’ owner, the 
upholstery material he has used is even 
more than beautiful. It is made from 
Geon polyvinyl resins and has many 
properties other than sheer looks. It 
resists scratching or scuffing, it won’t 
mildew or become “‘tacky”’, it will take 
the weather as it finds it, and it will 
refuse to support a flame even should a 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


careless customer drop a match on it. 
And wear! Upholstery material made 
from Geon resins will take both wear 
and age in stride, rewarding its user in 
actual dollars saved over a period of 
years. 


We're telling you about this appli- 
cation of Geon polyvinyl resins be- 
cause it may give you ideas. Uphol- 
stery is only one product that has been 
made better and more economical, 
longer lasting and more beautiful, 
thanks to Geon. Realize that Geon 
can be molded, extruded or used as an 
impregnant, can be firm or flexible as 


cauty at the Crossroads 
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Upholstery material is Boltaflex, made by The Bolta Co., New York 


you choose. You call the characteristics 
you want! 

We make no finished products from 
Geon or any of our other raw mate- 
rials. However, we are always glad to 
supply information and to assist in 
any special problems. Write B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept. 
R-11, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


a 
© © + coooecn one 





A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyvinyl! materials « HYCAR American rubber * KRISTON thermosetting resins ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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For technical data please write Dept. CB-11 


A DIVISION OF 
F. Goodrich Chemical Company .......22c:1c: cours 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins » GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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WANT Easy Processing AND Non-Staining? 
YOU GET BOTH WITH 


Butaprene N/ 


at NO EXTRA COST 











colored 
ance to oils, fuels, 
al. 

















Distributors, Akron 1, Ohio 


NBC 


Thu. 
4 
Firestone 


MERICA’S most VERSATILE ELASTOMER 


Co: ht, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. pyrig! 
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Improve extrusions 











lasticizer 


VISTAC 1 


You can depend on Vistac #1 to promote smoother 
extrusions. In illustration at left, note the graphic 
difference in the quality of extrusion between 
Compound A (plasticized with 10% petroleum 
type softener) and Compound B (plasticized with 
10% Vistac). The pictures give visual proof of the 
effectiveness of Vistac #1. 














And In Addition VISTAC #1 


Promotes finer finish — higher gloss 


Increases rate of extrusion, thereby increasing 
processing capacity 


, Maintains dimensional stability 
Aids breakdown prior to extrusion 
| Improves flex resistance 
Inhibits surface blooming 


Does not discolor white or light-colored stocks 


Improves serviceability of low-cost articles 
Unretouched Photo : 





Physical Properties 


RG RO oes kccic sinh Seconds Gages cescsconcnvatt 0.900 

PND Se COMIN vcs oceczee ikgucisssevounaxe acco 7.5 
Almost Water-White 

Saybolt Univ. Visc. (210°F.)............. 2800+ secs. 











Write for our new booklet on the use of Vistac *1 in Natural Rubber and GR-S 


VGHCE@ SOLVENTS « CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 Fifth Avenue 7 New York 16, N. Y. 
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PORTAL 
to 


B. F. Goodrich Research Center 


HIS doorway leads to a world of brighter tomorrows. 

It is the entrance to the new B. F. Goodrich Research 
Center in Brecksville, Ohio . . . a modern scientific work- 
shop containing more than 80 laboratories, dedicated to 
fundamental research by a leading manufacturer in the 
rubber industry. Out of its basic research in the realm of 
new materials, methods and processes will come new 
products that will influence our daily living tomorrow 
and tomorrow. And the battery of specially designed 
NRM mills, capable of mixing a wide range of experi- 
mental stocks, will be in step with the B. F. Goodrich 
Research Center’s continuing March of Progress. 


Credle Erigdveering 

e 

NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 
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MORE USES. 


for rubber 





..eWhen it’s improved 


with DUREZ resins 


Hard and Semi-Hard Synthetic Rubbers are cur- 
rently entering new fields of usefulness, and in many 
finished forms they are serving longer and better, 
following the use of Durez phenolic resins in pro- 
cessing. Typical illustrations of these developments 
are the lineman’s non-spill paint pot with integral 
belt hook, the ejection slot that prevents bottle 
breakage in a soft-drink dispenser, and the large 
cleaner nozzle shown here. In the experience of 
rubber manufacturers the benefits of using Durez 
resins are manifold, as detailed at the right. They 
include numerous advantages in production as well 
as positive end-product improvements. Write or wire 
us for samples and special data folder. 


PHENOLIC elias tis: tian @ inp FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


RESINS ee sre i “Durez Resins in the Rubber Industry” 
: contains new data of interest to the 
rubber manufacturer. For a copy (and 
resin samples) address Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 3111 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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KOSMOS 50 


An Outstanding Black 


Kosmos 50, the High Modulus (HMF) furnace 
black is an outstanding carbon black. It is out- 
standing because its manufacture is specially 
controlled for easy processing, fast extrusion, 
high reinforcement, in addition to other good 
properties. 

All United carbon blacks are made for the 
discerning compounder who knows what he 
wants. Standardize on United carbon blacks. 











Battery of furnaces producing 
Kosmos 50. 








RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 





WHAT IT WILL DO 


1. Reduce breakdown time and save power. 

2. Increase production capacity. 

3. Produce softer Natural rubber or GR-S in a given milling time. 

4. Produce soft GR-S with plasticities which show no appreciable change on standing. 
5. Control GR-S gel build-up in hot processing. 


6. Plasticize reclaimed rubber, mixtures of reclaimed rubber and Natural rubber or GR-S, 
and also mixtures of Natural rubber and GR-S. 


'J. Produce softer or more plastic Natural rubber or GR-S mixed stocks in direct mixing. 
8. Reduce heat developed in processing and thereby lower the processing temperatures. 
9. Improve processing qualities and reduce rejects. 
10. Give good physical properties. 
Excellent for Sponge Rubber 


WHAT IT WILL NOT DO 


It will not produce dermatitis or toxic effects. 

It will not discolor white or light-colored stocks. 
It will not bloom. 

It will not affect aging adversely. 


PEPTON 22 Plasticizer now can be supplied in unlimited quantities. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron; 
Ohio ® Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. ® Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ® 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ¢'H. M. Ro al, Inc., Trenton, N. J. © In Canada: St. 
Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


> Calco 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
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Mr. Cumco Says... 


CLIMCO 


LINERS 


Permit Horizontal Storage of Stock 


Horizontal storage is usually easier and 
more efficient — vertical storage has a 
tendency to curl the edges of the stock 
and liner, causing stock losses. When 
your liners are Climco Processed, you 
can confidently store them horizontally 
because the pressure of the roll will not 
cause sticking. 


Climco Processed Liners will help you 
— whatever your method of storage. 


f ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 











They speed work by stopping stock 
adhesions and insuring easy separation. 
The life of your liner is increased, tacki- 
ness of the stock is preserved and loss 
of stock reduced. In addition to these 
production benefits, Climco Processed 
Liners protect the stock itself in many 
important ways. 

Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners 


have proved their worth to the rubber 
industry. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 
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New Sales Appeat 
Lasting Beauty 


AVE 
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@ INSOLUBLE IN ALL 
VEHICLES 


@ BRIGHT CLEAR COLORS 
@ NON-FADING TO LIGHT 
® NON-SETTLING 
@ NON-BLEEDING 


Yellows and Reds 


With a combination of advantages found in no other red or yellow pigments, Glidden 
Cadmolith* Colors are now adding new sales appeal and lasting beauty to wallpaper; 
vinyl coatings, fabrics, paper, printing inks, plastics, enamels, leathers, lacquers, 
rubber and many other products. 

The superiority of Cadmolith* pigments is the direct result of Glidden’s 
recognized leadership in research. All shades are available for prompt 
shipment. Your inquiry is invited. 


@ SOFT AND EASY TO 
GRIND 


@ ALKALI RESISTANT 
@ ACID RESISTANT 
@ HEAT RESISTANT 
@ OPAQUE 


GADMOLITH 
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STOCK 
SERVICERS 


FOR USE 


WITH ANY 


Akron-Standard stock servicers are made in 
many sizes. Both sets of stock rolls are con- 
nected together by chain drive to sprockets 
from motcrs mounted on side of frame. 


Another Akron-Standard aid to modern, 
streamlined production—a stock servicer which 
supplies material to the tire builder without 
leaving his position (ideal for women oper- 
ators). It handles plies, chafers, tread and 
breaker. No placing of fabric in loose liners— 
no more unnecessary handling anywhere! Uni- 
form ‘tension makes for a uniform. product. 


The tire builder controls each roll with an index 
button which operates the motor drive. A limit 
switch automatically stops the roll. The stock 
rolls are filled so that each ply comes in proper 
sequence with the cord angles reversed cor- 


SINGLE OR DUAL ‘Ty 
, 
a 


BEAD 
TIRE- BUILDING 
MACHINE 


net 


<7 > , 


Akron-Standard stock servicer for 
truck and tractor tire-building ma- 
chines. 


rectly as applied to the drum. The Akron- 
Standard stock servicer is ideal for any machine 
building passenger, truck or tractor tires. 


Details. On one side of the upper unit are 12 
rolls, six of which carry the self-winding liner 
and six the stock fabric for the operator. The 
stock is fed to the rolls at the back. When 
filled, the turret is turned, permitting the operator 
to build several more tires before another turn. 


Ask for our 40-page Bulletin “A-11", describing this and many 
other profit-earning types of Akron-Standard equipment. 
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VERSATILITY . . . Marvinol VR-10 is easy TOUGHNESS... . Marvinol’s high 
STABILITY ... Marvinol VR-10 is to process . . . may be calendered, extruded, molecular weight offers you extra 
superior in resistance to heat, light injection molded, used in non-aqueous disper- toughness and “dryness” with long 
and other normally destructive sions, formulated as unplasticized rigids .. . life . .. resists tear, wear, oils, 
factors. uniquely versatile. acids. 


MARVINOL-— vinyl resin for modern high-speed 
MAA) 
equipment offers you all these advantages 








NZ 
StU 


COLOR... Marvinol offers many 
opportunities for distinctive coloring 
. . « from clear to delicate or bril- 
liant shades. 










WIDER TEMPERATURE RANGE 
.- »- Marvinol VR-10 assures you 
products that show less deformation 
due to heat . . . gives greater low 
temperature flexibility. 


— 


- The New Ultra-Modern Marvinol Plant 
contains the latest equipment to assure cunieis panini 

‘ 2 ‘ L ... The 

efficient operation, uniform production Gla &. Waitin Ok cinccunds 

of the highest quality. Send today for and fabricates only in its customer 


EASILY CLEANED... Marvinol- details. Write on your company letter- service laboratory for your benefit. 


based products are easily and quick- — head to Chemicals Division, Dept.R-ll,  ¢  Omy_"#¥ materials. Our 


ly cleaned because of thelr: amooth : sales engineers and modern custom- 
po sg They’re waterproofed, un- 4 He Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti- er research laboratory are ready to 


affected by mold or fungi. more 3, Maryland. help with your processing problems, 


Marken. © 









RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY «+ AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 
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Complete selection of= 


STEARIC ACID 
OLEIC ACID 
Vegetable FATTY ACIDS 
Hydrogenated FATTY ACIDS 
for RUBBER | 


STEARIC ACID... Quality con- 
trolled to meet industry specifications. 


OLEIC ACID... All grades, high 
stability HYDROGENATED FATTY 
ACIDS. Specification Grades. 


VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS ... Emery 
600 Cottonseed and Emery 621 Coco- 
nut are typical examples of a range 
of fatty acids made from vegetable 
stocks. 


FATTY ACID ESTERS... Emery 
2210 Glyceryl monostearate, Emery 
2410 diethylene glycol monostear- 
ate, Emery 2302 Propyl Oleate are 
representative of a group of fatty 
esters with high ester content acid 
minimum free alcohol. 


POLYGLYCOL ESTERS... Several of 
these are available in development 
quantities. Since type required de- 
pends upon use, specific information 
should be incorporated in your in- 
quiry. , 

PLASTOLEIN PRODUCTS ... Plasti- 
cizers for Synthetic Rubber, Vinyl 
resins. Specific data upon request. 
Address the Plastolein Dept. Our 
Sales Service Department is ready to 
supply complete specifications and 





























EMERY 


h use data. 

| INDUSTRIES, Ine. 
Representatives: 4206-19 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

} Clarence Morgan, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
| Schibley & Ossman, 33 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 3002 WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

| Ecclestone Chemical Co., 2673 Guoin, Detroit 7, Mich. 187 PERRY ST., LOWELL, MASS. 

H. H. Loomis, 369 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA, 
lie 
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TO INCREASE PRODUCTION — and therefore profits — you 
should choose EEMCO. Here is-a line made in a factory with more 
than 30 years experience in Rubber and Plastic machinery. EEMCO 
operates its own modern foundry and machine shop, and has every 
facility including a large stock of motors, controls, and necessary MILLS 
component parts to insure quick delivery. Choose EEMCO for cor- o PRESSES ? 
rect design and sturdy dependability. Built for heavy duty and long c ae : i a 

life, EEMCO saves time and money. Currently, EEMCO is making * CALENDERS 


exceptionally fast deliveries. Write today for quotations. REFINERS 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS MACHINERY DIVISION 
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ANOTHER STRIKE 


IN BOWLING, 


WHEN A PLAYER MAKES "4 
THREE CONSECUTIVE STRIKES, HE IS _ ee! 
SAID TO HAVE MADE A “TURKEY.” WE AT es 
MeNEIL HAVE ALSO MADE A “TURKEY” IN THESE THREE 


MODELS OF OUR 
MECHANICAL GOODS PRESSES ~ 


MODEL 800—24x24 MODEL 800—32 
HEAVY DUTY TWIN HEAVY DUTY SINGLE LIGHT DUTY SINGLE 


MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC — SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENT OF PLATENS 
* 110,000 pounds total pressure 
¢ 40” x 40” drilled steel steam platens 


800,000 pounds total pressure * 800,000 pounds total pressure 


Two 24” x 24” drilled platens ” ta 
Individually adijustoble © 32” x 32” drilled steam platens 
1” minimum—6” moximum 
VaP Petes Bet cane et Sratee ne © Adjustments of mold loadings—zero to 400 
Adjustments for mold loadings—zero to 200 et ae 
tons each mold position 

Range of mold thickness, 1” minimum to 5” ® Range of mold thickness, 4” minimum to 9” 


Two 24” x 24” molds may be used in same g 
or different thicknesses of one 24” x 48” maximum or 2” minimum to 6” maximum maximum 


mold 


* 780 pounds per square inch platen pressure * 70 pounds per square inch platen pressure 
© Adjustment of mold loadings—zero to 55 





WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE, Paul A. Krider, 11029 Andasol Ave., Granada Hills, Calif. 
GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
MANUFACTURING AGENTS AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, ltd., 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


oe tot an Gl felt 12) a) 4 a els an ie en @ alte) 


HINER Y J 1 MECHAN 


Victoria, Australia. 
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SYNTHOL is an unexcelled material for 8 %—and remolded for practical use in 





‘bringing back” both scorched natural many mechanical articles. 


rubber stocks and synthetic rubber com- SYNTHOL is G0 outslanding tackifier 


pounds. The process is not only simple ng plasticizer. Through its use, milling 


and quick, but very effective.Inmostap- Los. are reduced by speeding up the 


plications, 1 to 2% of SYNTHOL added 


breakdown and dispersion of pigments. 






Smooth, tacky, nerveless, easy process- 


ing stocks result. For vulcanizing scrap 


SYNTHOL is very effective. 


| unusual aid for the rubber in- 





generally bring about desired results. ave a problem where you think 
SYNTHOL can be used advantageously, 
Even ground cured scrap, if not too dry, tell us about it. Specific information will 


can be plasticized withSYNTHOL—5 to be sent you promptly. 


AVAILABLE IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS 


Made by the Makers of GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT and RUBBEROL 









QUALITY SINCE 1884 


Ci 2) ie BROTHER §S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U:S.A 
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Shave and a Haircut, Two Bits! 





The price of a haircut has gone up a lot since the nineties, and that’s not all that has 
changed. Back in those ‘‘good old days” Esso Standard had just begun to study and 
experiment with light fraction petroleum refining...out of which came Esso Solvents. 








ia 





ONE OF THESE SOLVENTS 


is today used in the manufacture of razors, 
razor blades, and other rust-resistant metal 
products. Esso Solvents also play a role in 
many other industries ... from automobiles to 
textiles, from rubber to wood preservatives... 
wherever uniform high quality and stability 
is required. 

There are many grades of high quality Esso 
Solvents for many purposes. If you have any 
solvents problems, your nearest Esso Solvents 
sales representative will be glad to help you 
with them. Why not call or write us soon? 
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SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 





ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

Boston, Mass.— New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, N. J.— Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S$. C. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Little Rock, Ark.— New Orleans, La. 

ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 
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Gf BETTER PIGMENT DISPERSION 
vo AND SMOOTHER STOCKS 
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This is a stack of reclaimed rubber. It is .also a 
stack of pre-mixed compound. Besides rubber it 
contains carbon black, zinc oxide, and other ingre- 
dients. 


Its liberal use will show worthwhile savings in 
mixing. 


These savings are in addition to the material cost 
savings accompanying the use of reclaimed rubber. 


It pays to use Pequanoc Quality Reclaims. 


MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY 


HAROLD P. FULLER 
203 Park Square Bldg. 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 
Can Save $100 
on Mixing 
Costs for 
Somebody 


BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 





W. T. MALONE, Jr. 
General Supply & Chemical Co. 
28 Wolverton Avenue 
Trenton 7, N. J. 
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1900 horsepower’s worth of paper production 


At the Chase Bag Company’s Chagrin Falls mill, two beaters, 
two Jordans, and a Fourdrinier paper machine are powered 
by G-E synchronous motors and a 10-unit m-g set controlled 
and protected by five G-E Limitamp controllers. These machines 
produce 50 tons of paper a day, and loss of a day’s pro- 
duction cannot be recovered in a month or even a year if 
a breakdown occurs. It's important to prevent electrical 
disturbances resulting from short circuits— and that’s where 
G-E Limitamp proves its worth. 


Advantages for you, too... 

In 1/120 of a second Limitamp operates to prevent the 
spread of short-circuit damage. These controllers are not 
only quick acting (because of special EJ2 fuses), but the con- 
tactors are especially designed to stand up under several 
million operations—providing much longer life than is usually 
possible for such high-voltage equipment. Limitamp is also 
applicable for semi-hazardous or corrosive atmospheres. 





Apparatus Dept., Section C676-260, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Please send me your publication GEA-4247 describing the Limitamp controller. 
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DMPANY 
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-- positive! 


To give positive identification to our brand 
names and your code numbers, General Atlas 


has installed new printing presses at each plant. 





GENERAL ATLAS @= CARBON COMPANY 





PAMPA, TEXAS « GUYMON, OKLAHOMA 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron H. N. Richards Company, Trenton 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago CABOT The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles & San Francisco 
Raw Materials Company, Boston Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada), Ltd. Toronto end Montreal 
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AERO BRAND |¥) Quality STEARATES 


AERO* BRAND Stearates are rigidly controlled scientifically packaged in multi-wall bags—to keep 


every step of the way — from acid to finished high the high quality sealed in. 


quality stearates. That’s why every bstch is always Whatever kind of stearates you need .. . Aluminum 


so clean, so pure and uniform. ... Calcium’... Magnesium . . . Zinc — be sure to 


For final protection, AERO BRAND Stearates are specify AERO BRAND. Prompt deliveries! *trademark 








C 





SALES OFFICES: Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; © 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Charlotte, North Am rl n 

Carolina; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, erica 

Michigan; Kalamazoo, Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri; Los Angeles, Cyanamid Company 


California; San Francisco, California; Seattle, Washington. In Canada: 


Dillons Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. Industrial Chemicals Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 

have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts... . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to Biggs modern all-welded units 
with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 
cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


Fig. 3— vertical 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


—> 
Fig. 4€—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 


2 


Fig. I—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. 


4 


a 


Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. y 


1 
THE Degg BOILER WORKS CO. i 


1007-A BANK ST., AKRON 5, OHIO, U. S, A. 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \’ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HARPLES 


ZENC DIMETHYL 
DITHIOCARBAMATE | 





PRIMARY 


ACCELERATOR 
SHARPLES 


MARK 







SECONDARY 
ACCELERATOR 





CHEMICALS 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. paisocieuis - newyork - chicago - AKRON 
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Methocel (Dow 
Methylcellulose) 
is used successfully 
in the rubber indus- 
try as a thickening 
agent for the control of 
viscosity in latices and 
for the creaming of latices. 
Methocel, a cold water 
soluble cellulose ether, is 
compatible with most rubber 
dispersions. Other significant 
advantages are its uniformity and 
purity and its ability to produce 
the creaming effect, quite readily. 
Methocel is available for shipment 
now. Take advantage of its unique 
properties. Write to Dow for more 
detailed information about Methccel 
and its uses in the rubber industry. 


“~y 


ee METHOCEL ADVANTAGES 


1. Methocel is compatible to an unusual degree with a 
wide variety of modifying agents including alcohols, 
wetting agents, plasticizers and resins. 


2. Methocel is odorless, harmless. 
3. Methocel solutions ordinarily do not require preservatives. 
4. Methocel is a uniform, synthetic chemical product. 
5. Methocel solutions are neutral. 


6. Methocel solutions remain clear and colorless 
over a wide pH range. 


7. Methocel is completely soluble in water. 
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Bigor Small... Calendered Products are 


You can depend on consistent high quality in Mt. Vernon fabrics— 
quality that means superior calendered products, smooth efficient 
tee, lls operation of your calendering machines. 
Mt. Vernon fabrics are made from top grades of cotton, under strict 
S| laboratory controls, to assure you the high degree of uniformity. 





J 
= i For smoother, faster production of better rubber products—specify 
i Mt. Vernon. 











' unitormity makes 
the big difference 








TURNER HALSEY 


Mt. Vernon-Weedlbennrg Mills ; 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO + ATLANTA + BALTIMORE *« BOSTON + LOS ANGELES © AKRON 
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The success “‘secret” in all three of these y | C 
cases is planned processing flow. | = : 
4 , MAH BG ee 
Developed from start to finish by i a. 3 I 
Farrel-Birmingham engineers, each of aes, ; 
: ey | 
these layouts is composed of produc- aA . 
. . ° . ‘ v | 
tion machines matched in capacity to S Gia 
prevent the “choking”’.or “starving” of Beye z 
succeeding units. Production flows _ 
without costly interruptions and with ——— 
manual aid and supervision reduced to pees 
a minimum. 
The Farrel-Birmingham Engineering 
Planning Division is staffed by men 
with a background of many years of 
experience in solving processing prob- 
lems for the rubber and plastics indus- 
tries. These men will be glad to discuss 
the possibility of improving your pro- 
duction efficiency and cutting your 
handling costs through planned proc- PLASTIC Fit 
essing flow. Origin.) M 
Plas} co ¢ 2 os . Of ed fo, . 
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General Electric 
developed G-E silicone rubber compounds for 
top performance in molding and extrusion 
equipment. You will find that the nine grades 
now available flow smoothly, handle readily, 
and hold their uncured shape. 

You'll be pleased with the remarkable prop- 
erties of the material itself. G-E silicone rub- 
ber stays resilient from —70 to 520 F. It has 
excellent compression set values over a wide 


YOU CAN PUT YOUR CONFIDENCE IN 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





hardness range from 40 to 85 durometer. 

Use your present equipment and tech- 
niques to transfer mold, compression mold, or 
extrude G-E silicone rubber compounds. You 
can produce oven door seals, vacuum gaskets, 
capacitor bushings, valve seats, and many 
other industrial products. Write for more in- 
formation and technical data. Section —BD-11, 
Compound Division, Chemical Department, 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


CO48-AB< 
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Modified Asphaltic-Type Softener for GR-S and 
Natural Rubber Friction and Tread Stocks 





Direct inquiries fo: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 
100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory) 
SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Narvurat and SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER LATEX and LATEX COMPOUNDS 


Available as Prevulcanized, Vulcanizable, or Unvulcanized 


We supply natural and synthetic rubber latex and latex compounds for hundreds 
of products in over twenty industries. If you are bonding, coating, impregnating, 


saturating, extruding, flocking, molding, casting, or dipping, we can 









offer you industrially proven compounds. For new 







; industrial Buil 


and special purposes * & e ae 
rT) 

we are prepared to de- eral Late? Cambridge: age ada) LTD. 
velop new compounds, 666 Main ae CHEMICAT saree, CO } 
dings . 4q 


INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 


Aluminum Foil 






COATINGS 


Bandage Bath Mats ( 
Bookbinding Canvas Gloves 
Combining Fabrics Felt 
Cork Fishermens’ Garments 
Dri-Seal Metal 
Fiber Bat Occupational Clothing 
Flocking Paper 
Library Paste Pile Sealing 
Masking Tape Raincoats 
Paper Sheeting 
Pressure Sensitive Tank 
Wire Goods 


Tape 


SHOE ADHESIVES 
Foxing 

Heel Cover 

Sole Attaching 

Sole Laying 


IMPREGNATION 
Box Toes 
Curled Hair 
Fabric 

Flame Proofing 
Napped Fabrics 
Paper 

Rug Sizing 

Rug Underlays 
Thread 

Tire Cord 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Allergy Pillow and Flexible Molds 
Mattress Paint Flooring 
Casting and Molding Mannequins 
Chewing Gum Rubber Dolls 


Advertising Novelties 


























DIPPED GOODS 


Baby Pants 

Balloons 

Bathing Caps 

Bladders (Football, 
Soccer, Basketball) 

Diaphragms 

Finger Cots 

Footwear 

Household Gloves 

Ink Sacs 

Nipples 

Prophylactics 

Sheeting 

Surgeon's Gloves 

Toy Balloon Outfits 

Toys - 
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NO DUST...HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


ATTENTION, manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 
is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 
no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 


accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


AQUAZINC is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 
When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


Tait 
BEAL | N A ey 





Chemical - lanufe ache 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, mere rs 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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Yes, you. An important picture. In fact, thousands of them! 


Among many other uses, your Christmas Seal money buys X-ray 
units for chest “pictures” . . . to detect tuberculosis so that it can be 


checked. 

Since 1904, the whole program has helped cut the TB death rate by 
eighty per cent. Yet tuberculosis still kills more people between the ages 
of 15 and 44 than any other disease. 


So please, send in your contribution today to your 
Tuberculosis Association. 


Buy Christmas Seals 
RUBBER AGE 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by ~ 
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Also Indoil Black Wax 


A LOW-COST SUNPROOFING AGENT 
In. two-year roof exposure tests of GR-S-50 
compounds, Indoil Black Wax gave equal 
protection at about half-cost compared with 
conventional sunproofing agents. 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY cwnoiana) 


Chemical Products Department 


910 South Michigan Avenue * Chicago 80, Illinois 
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TT large, powerful fluoroscope is typical of the highly 


specialized laboratory equipment maintained by National- 


Standard to help you solve problems, to give you all possible 


aid in building better wire-in-rubber products at lower cost. 


on the wire in tires and other rubber 


\ * “ For example, time and again this ma- 
ows Ki loty chine discloses a valuable “inside story” 


roducts. It provides a visual check on 
on tire performance and = "0cu's. *t provides a vis 
production economies °°°'« “1 improvements, produc: 


tion short cuts and savings. 


Problems have a way of asserting themselves occasionally. 


Next time you have one involving a wire-in-rubber product, a 













National-Standard laboratory report might be of real help. So 
feel free to call on us. Our specialized engineering and labora- 
tory facilities are at your service .. . ready always to give you 
the kind of cooperation that points to product improvements 


and production economy. 


National-Standard fluoro- 
scope provides for either 
visual study or, as shown 
here, a photographic record 
of a complete tire in three 
Sections. 








ATWENIA STEEL. . Clifton, N. J....ccccccceccees Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich..........ccceee0. Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STANDARD C0. WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J.....-000. Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS... Worcester, Mass.......- ooeeredae Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 






Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK 
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WILL KEEP YOUR MOLDS 


fi ui if 


RUBBER-FLO| is SAFE! It is a- non-toxic 
odorless mold lubricant. 


RUBBER-FLO is QUICK! It may be 
sprayed, brushed or 


_ dripped onto the mold. 
It will not-clog a spray 
gun. : 
RUBBER-FLO is ECONOMICAL! The 
-  $avings in maintenance 
oo. nfore than pay for it. 
_ RUBBER-FLO is LOW IN COST! It comes 
in concentrated form and 
is diluted with water for 


use. 


> e ‘manufacturers of disse! lines, liar 
C janical ely i ngee Soles’ and 






































~-RUBBER-FLO MOLD LUBRICANT in. 
_ creases production and reduces main- 
_ tenance. : 







Write today for your FREE 
_ SAMPLE and for further in- 
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| PICMENTS 


OF UNIFORM QUALITY --- ALWAYS 


























For 29 years THE C. P. HALL COMPANY has 


pe C. P Hall fo supplied the Rubber Industry with pigments of 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS quality. Whether you buy a single bag or a car- 
load, the quality is always the same. 


AKRON, OHIO « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. *» CHICAGO, ILL. « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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For vital statistics on rubber 


Subscribe to the 


“RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN” 


Issued monthly, the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
is published by the Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group. 
This group, with headquarters in London, is the internation- 
al organization which was established to collect statistical 
and other general information on rubber. Regular statistics 
are furnished by the numerous governments cooperating in 
the program, with the result that the figures appearing in 
the BULLETIN are the nearest approach to world-wide 
official figures. 


Each issue of the BULLETIN is replete with up-to-the- 
minute world-wide data on the production, exports, imports, 
consumption and stocks of rubber. Over 55 separate tables 
are used to enable the user to locate specific information on 
any phase of the rubber picture. Each issue is divided into 
8 separate sections, as follows: Natural Rubber, Natural La- 
tex, Synthetic Rubber, Synthetic Latices, Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rubber, Rubber Manufactures, 
and General. 


The data furnished in the BULLETIN is of utmost im- 
portance to all rubber manufacturers as well as to Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers and Commodity houses of all kinds. 
Specimen copies will be furnished without charge on re- 
quest. 


Annual Subscription—$5.00 per year 


New and Renewal Subscriptions in the United States may be sent to 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





RUBBER AGE is the exclusive authorized distributor in the 
United States for the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN. 
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GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 










CABOT’S STERLING SO is the carbon black to use” 
for fast extrusion, excellent abrasion resistance, 

high resilience and good tensile strength in your 
rubber compounds. 







































































































































































































@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 


Excellent processing. 
»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. «cc — 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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SAVING $18,000 A YEAR 


Sun Rubber-Processing Aid Improves Appear- 
ance of Rubber Toys, Cuts Manufacturing Costs 


A manufacturer of rubber balls, 
miniature trucks, and other rubber 
toys was losing money because 
processing oils were bleeding out of 
the finished toys and spoiling the 
paint coating. 

Switching to one of Sun’s “Job 
Proved”’ Rubber-Processing Aids, 
he was able to stop all bleeding and 
at the same time make his lacquer 
finishes brighter and moreenduring. 
Production men figured that costs 
were reduced by $1,500 a month. 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


"JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


In plant after plant where Sun 
Processing Aids are used, results 
like this are on record. 

Sun Processing Aids are refined 
to insure chemical compatibility. 
For full information concerning 
them, or for your free copy of the 
Technical Bulletin “Processing 
Natural Rubber and Synthetic 
Polymers,” write Dept. RA11. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 











Sun offers five "Job Proved”’ 


rubber-processing aids 


. Circo Light Process Aid, a general- 


purpose softener for neoprene and 
natural rubber. 


. Circosol-2XH, an elasticator for 


GR-S, a plasticizer for natural rubber. 


. Circomar-5AA, a free-flowing soft- 


ener of the asphalt-flux type that is 
easy to handle af room tempera- 
ture. Widely used for natural rubber 
and GR-S. 


. Sunaptic Acid-130, a mixture of high 


molecular weight naphthenic acids 
and hydrocarbon oil. It functions in 
the same manner as stearic acid in 
the activation of curing agents for 
rubber. It is “‘non-blooming.” 


. Sundex-53, a low-cost processing 


aid, highly compatible with natural 
and GR-S. 





> = [=> 




















“Alike...in meaning or significance” 
Webster's definition of “synonymous,” as applied here, in conjunction 
with our product will have the unqualified approval of our customers because 
of the uniform high chemical purity and physical characteristics of ST. JOE 
lead-free ZINC OXIDE. 
This endorsement by our customers is of definite interest to those 
consumets of lead-free zinc oxide who have not yet utilized these advantages. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17 « Eldorado 5-3200 
Plant & Laboratory, Monaca, (Josephtown), Pennsylvania 


~ 
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Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omcha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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What the Reviewers Say 
About the New Book, 
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CONTENTS 


. Early History 
Mitchell and the Acid 
Process 

. Marks and the Alkali 
Proctéss 

. Miscellaneous Reclaiming 
Processes 

Companies and 
Associations 

. Scrap Rubber 

- Manufacture 

. Properties and Uses 
. Statistics 

10. World War II 


CENA 2 - Ww Ne 


Epilogue: What of the Future? 
Bibliography 
Index 


Size: 6 x 9 in. 
248 Pages 
Illustrated 
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“RECLAIMED RUBBER™ 


The Story of an American Raw Material 





by JOHN M. BALL 


“The book is handsomely produced, delightful to read, 
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Some Factors Affecting the 
Continuous Polymerization of GR-S 


By D. H. FRANCIS and H. R. SONTAG 


Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp., 


N the initial process used for production of GR-S 

in plants constructed under the Government Synthetic 

Rubber Program, the polymerization of GR-S was 
accomplished by batchwise operation. Most of the other 
operations for the production of GR-S in these plants 
were essentially continuous. 

Because of the critical shortage of rubber in 1943 
and the expected demand for quantities of GR-S, even 
greater than the batchwise capacity of the copolymer 
plants, ways and means of increasing capacity were in- 
vestigated. One way of increasing production was by 
continuous polymerization, since the polymerization 
process was the limiting production factor. 

Early in 1942 a pilot plant continuous polymerization 
project using small reactors similar to those installed 
in the copolymer plants had shown the feasibility of 
continuous operation. Accordingly, it was decided to 
convert six batch polymerizers into a continuous unit in 
the Goodyear-operated Houston plant. 

After the successful operation of this unit in the 
spring of 1944, twelve reactors were converted for con- 
tinuous operation in the fall of 1944. Later the number 
of reactors in a series was increased to 24, thereby in- 

Note: This paper was presented at the Symposium on Chemical Engineer- 


ing Developments in the Synthetic Rubber Program held by the  aaealen an 
Institute of Chemical Engineers at Cleveland, Ohio, May 10, 19 


Houston, Texas 


creasing the potential output of the unit operated by 
one set of charging equipment to 3,000 to 3,600 long 
tons of GR-S per month, depending upon the tempera- 
ture of polymerization—117° F. to 121° F. 

Since the first plant scale unit for producing GR-S 
continuously was installed four years ago, a consider- 
able amount of experience has been gained in the use of 
different types of control equipment for the process. It 
is the purpose of this paper to describe some of the 
equipment that has been used in controlling this opera- 
tion and to relate some of the more important factors 
affecting the continuous polymerization of GR-S 


Equipment 


Charging: The heart of the continuous polymeriza- 
tion system is the equipment controlling charge rates, 
since the uniformity of the polymer produced is largely 
determined by the accuracy of charging. The original 
plant scale continuous unit utilized reciprocating propor- 
tioning pumps (Figure 1). These pumps are operated 
in parallel by one variable speed drive, and each pump 
in the series is sized for the normal flow of its respec- 
tive material. 

The variable speed drive may be used to change pro- 








FIG, 1—Reciprocating proportioning pumps used 
for continuous GR-S polymerization charging. 


duction rates while maintaining a constant ratio of 
charge materials. The micro screw adjusting arm on 
each pump permits adjustment of individual charge 
flows. The accuracy of proportioning pumps is satis- 
factory ; and aside from the massiveness of this type of 
equipment, the chief objection is the pulsating flow re- 
sulting from its use. 

To overcome problems created by the pulsating flow 
resulting from the use of reciprocating pumps, and to 
provide a continuous record of flow, centrifugal or tur- 
bine pumps with flow controllers are used. In this sys- 
iem the material to be metered is pumped to a pressure 
exceeding the reactor pressure and then is passed 
through the flow controller and control valve. 

One system of flow control equipment utilizes rota- 
matic controllers of which two types have been used. 
The Magnabond type embodies the principle that the 
control mechanism follows by magnetic attraction the 
float in the rotameter. This was the first type used on 
the twelve-reactor continuous line in the Houston plant. 
The induction type instrument (Figure 2), embodies 
the principle of an electric induction bridge system, the 
float armature moving inside two induction coils and 
balancing against a similar armature and coils in a re- 
mote instrument case. Since the instrument may be re- 
motely located from the primary measuring element, 





FIG. 2— Rotamatic flow controllers employing 
induction transmission to the instruments record- 
ing charge flows. 
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FIG. 3—Diagram of typical orifice meter instal- 
lation for controlling continuous polymerization 
charging. (A) Calibration weigh tank, (B) 
Pump, (C) Exchanger, (D) Temperature con- 
troller on charge stream, (E) Orifice meter. 





this type is used in many installations. In both types of 
volumetric controllers, a pneumatic controlling mechan- 
ism containing proportional response and automatic re- 
set operates the control valve. By proper sizing of the 
float and the bore of the tapered tube, good accuracy of 
flow measurement may be obtained. 

Another system of flow measurement utilizes orifice 
meters (Figure 3). Since the material measured must 
be kept out of the meter body, seal pots are used. For 
butadiene and styrene, water is used as a sealing fluid 
as these materials have a density below unity and are 
immiscible with water. Carbon tetrachloride is used for 
sealing the soap-catalyst material. Orifice sizes were 
determined by Bernoulli’s theorem with corrections ap- 
plied for the specific gravity of the sealing fluids. Ori- 
fices are so located as to prevent swirling or helical flow 
in the upstream channel. They will control accurately 
if the orifices are sized so that the control point is in 
the upper range on the square root scale. The simplicity 
and resultant low maintenance cost on orifice meters 
are their primary advantage over other types used. 

Orifice meters and rotameters both indicate the cor- 
relation between differential pressure across a restric- 
tion and the rate of flow through the restriction. In 
the former the restriction is constant, and in the latter 
the differential pressure is constant. The weight rate of 
flow through orifice meters, rotameters, and metering 
pumps is a linear function of the density of the fluid. 
Therefore, the error in charging introduced by tempera- 
ture variation is the same regardless of which of the 
three types of metering equipment is used. 

The equipment previously described was for the mea- 
surement of butadiene, styrene, soap-catalyst solution, 
and shortstopper solution. In comparison, the flow of 
chain modifier is very small and presents a different 
problem in measurement. The amount of this material 





TABLE I—COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF 
RECIPROCATING PUMP AND ROTAMATIC CONTROL- 
LER IN CONTROLLING MopIFIER CHARGE 


Desired Average Standard 

Rate Rate Deviation 

Type (1b./hr. ) (Ib./hr. ) (1b./hr.) 
Reciprocating Pump ....... 24.00 23.87 0.56 
Rotamatic Controller ....:. 24.00 23.72 0.70 
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FIG. 4—Continuous recording weigh 
scale supplying modifier charge pump. 


charged largely determines finished polymer properties, 
and therefore, its measurement is very important. 

Since a continuous record of flow and immediate in- 
dications of flow changes are desired, an induction type 
rotamatic controller has been tried for regulating modi- 
fier flow. Performance of the rotamatic controller as 
compared to a reciprocating proportioning pump is in- 
dicated in Table I. Although the average rate obtained 
with a rotamatic controller is comparable with that ob- 
tained from a proportioning pump, the standard devia- 
tion (amplitude of variation from the set point) is 
greater for the rotamatic controller. 

In order to obtain a continuous record of modifier ad- 
dition, when: using a proportioning pump, weigh scale 
equipment with a recorder (Figure 4) has been used. 
Although changes in flow rates cannot be detected imme- 
diately, prolonged deviations in flow rate can be de- 
tected. This installation employing a reciprocating pro- 
portioning pump with a continuous record of the weight 
of material charged appears to be the most satisfactory 
of those investigated for chain modifier addition. 


Calibration Tanks: The accuracy of the charging rate 
to a continuous polymerizer is largely dependent on the 
type of calibration used with the flow meters or pumps. 

30th volumetric tanks and weigh tanks have been used. 

Volumetric calibration tanks (Figure 5) are usually 
designed with restrictions on both ends for greater ac- 
curacy in reading. Since the temperature of materials af- 
fects volume, temperatures must be maintained within 
close limits. The design calibration time used in sizing 
these tanks is five minutes. 

Weigh tanks have also been used in calibrating flow 
meters by checking the deviation in flow, as well as the 
rate of flow from increment readings over a_ short 
period. Temperature with this equipment is not critical. 


Reactors: The reactors (Figure 6) used in the GR-S 
continuous process were those originally installed for 
batchwise operation. In the standard plant these are 
3,750-gallon capacity, glass lined, 125 psi working pres- 
sure vessels equipped with Brumagim type agitation. 

As originally installed in the plants, the agitators ro- 
tated at 235 rpm and had three blades pitched at 5° 21’. 
As a result of experimental work done in 1943, under 
the direction of the Copolymer Equipment Development 
Section of the Office of the Rubber Director, a modifica- 
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FIG. 5—Typical flow calibration tank. 


tion to the agitation of the reactors on a batchwise basis 
resulted in considerably less chain modifier usage. On 
the basis of this work, the agitation in all of the standard 
plant reactors was changed to a 31.5-inch diameter, 
modified Brumagim type which rotates at 105 rpm. The 
revised agitators employed three blades with surface 
dimensions 5 inches by 13 inches and a pitch of 45°. 
This agitation was unchanged for continuous polymer- 
ization reactors. 

The polymerization of butadiene and styrene requires 
the removal of the heat of reaction. Accordingly, the re- 
action vessels are jacketed and cooling water is recircu- 
lated by means of a centrifugal pump. Cold water is 
added to this circulating water system to maintain an in- 
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FIG. 6—Section of a typical reactor. 
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FIG. 7—Displacement reactors at the end of the 
reactor chain. 


ternal temperature within + 1° F. of the desired poly- 
merization temperature. The control bulb is located in 
the bottom section of the vessel. Agitation of the reac- 
tor contents reduces heat transfer resistance at the in- 
ternal reactor wall, thus also aiding in removal of the 
heat of reaction. 

Initial’ plans called for continuous polymerization in 
twelve reactor chains. In order to reduce short-cir- 
cuiting in the reactors, the number of reaction vessels 
was doubled simply by inserting a baffle with an an- 
nular opening around the agitator shaft in each reactor. 
In this way pipeline flow of the latex was more nearly 
attained without sacrificing volume and heat transfer 
characteristics. 


Displacement Reactors: Displacement reactors (Fig- 
ure 7) were installed as a result of Pilot Plant work in 
which it was shown that the use of a displacement tube 
without agitation improved product quality. These re- 
actors are 18 inches in diameter and 30 feet in length. 
They are welded steel construction and are equipped 
with heat exchangers between each unit. Ten such units 
are used in each line of polymerizer vessels and in vol- 
ume are equal to approximately 3,750 gallons, the capa- 
city of one standard reactor. 

Although plant-scale tests conducted on a continuous 
unit with and without displacement reactors failed to 
show an improvement in quality, the use of this equip- 
ment has been continued, as they afford a convenient 
means of controlling the shortstop viscosity within closer 
limits since the shortstopper may be added to any unit. 


Discharge Valve: Pressure is maintained on the unit 
by a pressure controller operating a glass-lined Saun- 
ders type control valve located on the downstream side 
of the displacement reactors. This type of valve is 
found to be non-plugging and its use resulted in a con- 
tinuous uniform flow of latex from the system. 


Methods of Control 


Charging Ratio: The flow rates of butadiene, styrene, 
soap-catalyst solution, and shortstop solution are con- 
trolled by meters, and the chain modifier flow by a 
charge pump or meter. The ratio of total pure monomers 
to water in the soap solution remains constant at 100 
parts of pure monomers to 180 parts of water. Slight 
variations in’ the purity of the monomers and small 
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changes in the polymerization ratio make necessary 
compensating adjustments in flow. The ratio of chain 
modifier to pure monomers is adjusted to produce the 
desired shortstop viscosity in the polymer at a specified 
conversion. | 


Control of Viscosity: The primary control of the 
continuous polymerization process is based on the short- 
stop viscosity which may be defined as the potential 
Mooney viscosity of the finished polymer. This property 
of the polymer is controlled by changing the addition 
point of the shortstopper solution to any one of the 
displacement reactors or by adjusting the temperature 
of the last six polymerizing vessels within + 2° F. of 
the specified reaction temperature. Frequent sampling 
of the shortstopped latex and laboratory testing of the 
polymer obtained from it facilitates close control of the 
polymer viscosity by varying the point of stopper addi- 
tion and/or by minor changes in polymerization tem- 
perature. 


Control of Conversion: The hydrocarbon conv ersion 
may be defined as the percentage of pure monomers 
charged that have entered into the polymerization re- 
action. The ratio between the hydrocarbon conversion 
and the shortstop viscosity (Figure 8) is governed by 
the amount of chain modifier used. Variability in raw 
materials causes this ratio to change from time to time. 
Since the primary control is on the shortstop viscosity, 
the conversion will vary unless adjustments in the 
amount of modifier charged are made. One of the weak- 
nesses of the continuous system is that the effect of the 
change in modifier charged does not show up in the fin- 
ished product for approximately 18 hours, the length 
of retention, which results in variable hydrocarbon con- 
version. At the present time, work is being conducted by 
Mellon Institute and others for the prediction of short- 
stop viscosity and hydrocarbon conversion from con- 
tinuously recorded data on latex taken fram one of the 
first few polymerizers, 

The work of several investigators has shown that in- 
crement addition of the modifier charge during the 
course of a batch polymerization produces a polymer of 
normal viscosity and conversion with a substantial sav- 
ing in modifier. Short-circuiting in the continuous poly- 
merization system achieves an effect similar to incre- 
ment modifier addition with a resultant 23 percent re- 
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FIG. 8—Conversion of monomers to polymer, 
and increase in polymer viscosity, both correlated 
with reaction time. 
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ECT OF SOAPS ON MODIFIER 
REQUIREMENT 





TABLE 


Soap Manufacturer Modifier Requirement 


A 487 
A’ AIS 
B 415 
C 436 





duction in modifier requirement below the requirements 
for batch polymerizations. 


Chilled Shutdown: Occasionally it becomes necessary 
to suspend operations of the continuous system. For 
prolonged shutdowns, the polymerization of the mate- 
rials in the reactors is completed batchwise. Under these 
conditions the hydrocarbon conversion may be expected 
to fall off, depending om the position of the polymerizer 
in the continuous chain unless additional chain modifier 
is added. If the shutdown can be anticipated, the modi- 
fier addition may be increased incrementwise until the 
requirement for batch polymerization is reached before 
charging is stopped. In this manner uniform hydro- 
carbon conversions may be maintained during shut- 
downs. 

Since considerable time is lost in completely shutting 
down a continuous unit, the reaction may be retarded to 
the point that charging can be discontinued by — 
the system to approximately 80° F. This is called < 

“chilled shutdown.” To accomplish a ‘“‘chilled shutdown,” 
the temperature in the polymerizers is dropped over a 
period of three hours before pumping is stopped. 
Checks of conversion and viscosity (Figure 9) during 
the chilled period indicate that conversion remains con- 
stant while the viscosity continues to rise at a slow rate. 
This would indicate the inter-reaction of polymer mole- 
cules in a cross-linking process. 

Factors Affecting Control: One of the factors af- 
fecting the relationship between hydrocarbon conversion 
and shortstop viscosity is the quality of the soap used 
as the emulsifier. Early in the program, this variable was 
recognized, and most of the soap used in the polymer- 
ization reaction was hydrogenated. Although the reac- 
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tion times of hydrogenated soap are fairly uniform, the 
amounts of chain modifier required under the same 
conditions are variable (Table II). The modifier re- 
quirement of soaps from different suppliers and from 
the same supplier may vary considerably, thus making 
control difficult. Soap from Manufacturer A showed 
extremely high modifier usage. A change in the process 
whereby the fats were bleached and refined prior to 
hydrogenation and soap making reduced the modifier 
requirement to a normal level. 

The purities of the fresh monomers are not neces- 
sarily factors in the control of continuous polymeriza- 
tion, since the fresh monomers are blended with recov- 
ered monomers to a constant purity. However, some 
impurities present, particularly in butadiene, may affect 
the reaction. Acetylenes may affect modifier require- 
ments, whereas butadiene dimer will retard reaction 
rates. 

Another factor that affects the modifier demand, and 
thus affects control, is the number of polymerizers in a 
continuous chain. Figure 10 represents a plot of the 
number of polymerizers vs. parts of modifier required 
to reach the desired shortstop viscosity and hydrocar- 
bon conversion. Reduced modifier consumption is rea- 
lized when continuous units are operated in short rather 
than in long reactor chains. 


Summary 


The continuous polymerization system for GR-S has 
been described with particular emphasis placed on the 
charging equipment. The three types of equipment em- 
ployed for controlling charging, namely, reciprocating 
proportioning pumps, rotamatic controllers, and orifice 
meters, have all been found satisfactory with flows 
above 2 gpm. A reciprocating proportioning pump was 
found a be most satisfactory for charging chain modi- 
fier, which is charged at very low rates. 

The other items of equipment used in the continuous 
polymerization system, part of which were originally 
installed for batch operation, have also been described. 
Factors which affect the reaction and methods of reac- 
tion testing and control have been discussed. 
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Report on the Properties of Dry Rubber 


properties of crude natural rubber is a constant 

function of the Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon), 
with which is affiliated the London Advisory Committee 
for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya). The latest 
report of the work of these two closely related organiza- 
tions covers activities in 1947. The report of the London 
Advisory Committee on research work in that year on 
the properties of dry rubber follows herewith: 

Chief attention this year (1947) has been given to a 
continuation of the study of the resilience of natural 
rubber. Resilience may be regarded as a measure of 
elasticity and is of considerable importance in deter- 
mining the suitability of rubber for tires and other 
important uses. The more resilient the rubber, the less 
is the amount of heat developed in a tire running at 
speed, and other factors being equal the cooler the rub- 
ber the more resistant is the tire to internal breakdown 
such as “heat blow-out”, tread separation and ply loose- 
ness. Natural rubber is already superior in resilience to 
all synthetic rubbers, and the object of the work is to 
increase this important advantage. 

It was reported last year (1946) that thorough purifi- 
cation of Hevea rubber leads to an improvement in 
resilience. This has now been confirmed and it has been 
shown that the improvement is significant and would 
be of practical importance if highly purified rubber could 
be prepared economically. Purification not only involves 
special treatment of latex to remove protein and water- 
soluble impurities, but also extraction with acetone or 
alcohol to remove others. The total yield of rubber is 
thereby decreased by over 5 percent so that apart from 
cost of treatment, there must be a 5 percent increase in 
price to compensate for loss of yield. Moreover, it is 
necessary to take precautions to avoid rapid deteriora- 
tion which occurs when highly purified rubber is kept 
under normal conditions. In the circumstances, the re- 
sults given by purified rubber are only of practical 
value in so far as they are a guide to the preparation 
of good quality material. 


Results Given by Rubber Hydrocarbon 


Having established the importance of purification, an 
attempt has been made to determine whether the results 
given by rubber hydrocarbon from various botanical 
sources are the same. A start was made with commercial 
unpurified Funtumia sheet and Landolphia vine rubber 
‘from Africa in comparison with Hevea smoked sheet. 
The wild rubbers gave resilience results intermediate 
between those of Hevea and general purpose synthetic 
rubber. The fact that the wild African rubbers are in- 
ferior to plantation Hevea may be due to the impurities 
which they contain, but partial purification by acetone 
extraction did not effect an appreciable improvement. 
Moreover, extracted Landolphia contains approximately 
the same percentage of rubber hydrocarbon as commer- 
cial Hevea smoked sheet. 

Although Hevea rubber is superior to wild rubbers it 
is not suggested that there is a fundamental difference 
in the chemical structure of the rubber hydrocarbons. 
Molecular weight distributions and state of oxidation 
affecting molecular cohesions are more likely causes of 
the difference observed. It is hoped to study these prob- 
lems in 1948. 


PD ‘properties oF work designed to improve the 


The possibility of the existence of rubber hydrocar- 
bons of different technical qualities was further exam- 
ined by dividing highly purified rubber into a series of 
fractions depending upon ease of solution in organic 
solvents. It was found that the least soluble fractions 
gave the best results. The insolubility of the fraction 
may be partly due to molecular size and also the fact that 
the rubber behaves as if the molecules were lightly cross- 
linked (elasticity, insolubility, and lack of “tack.”). It 
is not known why a smal! amount of molecular bridging 
should produce a better rubber, but if it is true of all 
gel or relatively insoluble rubber the preparation on 
estates of artificial gel should not be too difficult. 


Vulcanizing and Mechanical Properties 


As highly purified rubber and its fractions are some- 
what of a scientific curiosity the vulcanizing and me- 
chanical properties were studied in some detail in a 
range of mixes. In a tire-tread mix and the correspond- 
ing mix without carbon black the fractions all gave 
results superior to those given by smoked sheet when the 
fatty-acid content of the mixes was suitably adjusted. 
In the rubber-sulfur mix, however, it was very difficult 
to obtain reasonably satisfactory mechanical properties, 
particularly in the case of the most soluble fraction. In 
fact, this fraction hardly vulcanized physically, although 
the rate of combination of rubber and sulfur was not 
abnormal. The absence of physical effect may be due 
to oxidation during vulcanization or to the possibility 
that a trace of accelerator is essential for molecular 
cross-linking through sulfur. 

The opportunity was also taken to show that carbon 
black reinforces a highly purified rubber-sulfur mix, 
and that except as an aid to vulcanization in the presence 
of zinc oxide, fatty-acids are harmful to the finished 
product, irrespective of whether carbon black is present 
or not. 

In addition to the main investigation on the proper- 
ties of highly purified rubber, it has been necessary to 
make complementary investigations on subsidiary issues. 
For instance, the method of preparing the dry rubber 
from purified latex appeared to have an effect on the 
properties of the vulcanized material but the differences 
were eventually shown to be related to traces of impuri- 
ties still retained in the rubber. 

The rapid oxidation of purified rubber is a danger 
which has to be guarded against because of its possible 
effects on the results of quality tests. The deliberate 
marked oxidation of smoked sheet led to inferior re- 
sults, so that if purified rubber is markedly oxidized dur- 
ing mastication and vulcanization, it should give still 
better results if oxidation could be prevented. The 
easiest method of preventing oxidation is to add an 
antioxidant, but it is difficult to find one which is other- 
wise inert. 

Antioxidants generally have some hardening, soften- 
ing or vulcanization accelerating effect. Of those tried 
pyrogallol appears to be the most promising. There is 
no direct evidence of marked oxidation but it might ex- 
plain the difficulty of vulcanizing the easily soluble frac- 
tion of purified rubber in a rubber-sulfur mix and the 
fact that the experimental error associated with the 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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Preparation and Properties of Cyclorubber 


By A. H. KRAUSE, H. E. SCOTT and A. G. SUSIE 


Marbon Corporation, Gary, Indiana 


UBBER isomers, or so-called cyclorubber, are 
q formed when natural rubber is heated in anhydrous 

solvents with acidic catalysts. These thermoplastic 
rubber derivatives are more saturated than rubber and 
have lower molecular weights. They are resin-like sub- 
stances which dissolve readily in hydrocarbon solvents 
giving solutions with low viscosities. 

Rubber derivatives with properties of cyclorubber 
were no doubt obtained by early investigators, such as 
Himly in 1835 (15), Goodyear in 1837 (9), Parker in 
1846 (28), Macintosh in 1851, Mitchell in 1881 (25), 
Weber in 1900 (37), and Harries in 1910 (11). 

The molecular structure of these rubber derivatives 
as indicated by their properties appears to be different 
from that of rubber. Ring structures were postulated by 
a number of investigators. Harries assumed eight-mem- 
bered rings in his work on rubber (12) ; Ostromislenski 
(27) proposed in 1915 six-membered rings. F. Kirch- 
hof (21) suggested in 1920 a tetramethylene rubber 
spiral with four-membered ring cross connections. 

Staudinger and his co-workers, who coined the term 
“Cyclokautschuk,” which is cyclorubber, published in 
1926 (34) and 1929 (31) their exhaustive studies and 
experiments. They assumed that cyclization or six-mem- 
bered ring formation within the molecule with linkage 
through the methyl group takes place; they considered 
also possible cross-linkage or cyclization between mole- 
cules. They submitted as proof of cyclization the follow- 
ing changes: increased density (0.992 vs. 0.920 for rub- 
ber), increased refractive index (1.5387 vs. 1.5222), 
lower heat of combustion (10,500 Cal/g vs. 10,700), 
greater resistance to higher temperatures than rubber 
(350°C .vs. 300°C). They said that cyclization takes 
place faster than hydrogenation. 

The Staudinger group reported that cracking of the 
rubber into smaller molecules occurs when heated with 
a catalyst in various solvents. They considered the cycli- 
zation products as mixtures of polyprenes with average 
molecular weights from 2,000 to 10,000. The molecular 
weight did not change with concentration, therefore no 
association of molecules took place. They found cyclo- 
rubber to be amorphous and differentiated between two 





Note: Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 113th 
Meeting of the American Chemical Society, April, 1948, Chicago, Ill. 





FIG. 1 — Cyclorubber unit. 
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FIG. 2—Natural rubber. 
types: monocyclorubber with two isoprene groups 


for each double bond and polycylorubber with five 
isoprene groups for each double bond. More recently, 
Bloomfield (1) found in his experiments with halogen- 
ated rubber that the observed lower unsaturation ap- 
pears to be due to cyclization. 

The most probable structure of the cyclorubber unit 
in the light of present knowledge is the one similar to 
cyclo-geraniolene, reported by Tiemann (35) and shown 
in Fig. 1. Natural rubber as a cis-isoprene polymer is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

When isoprene units are combined within the mole- 
cule, an open partly saturated chrysene-like structure 
may result with one double bond for each two isoprene 
units, as shown in Fig. 3. 

If isoprene chains are aligned in opposite or in the 
same direction, they may cross-link to ten-membered 
rings, in which remains 50% unsaturation, as shown 
in Fig. 4. The cis position of the methyl group may hin- 
der the formation of a six-membered ring. 


Preparation of Cyclorubber 


Cyclorubber can be prepared by dissolving rubber 
partly or completely in a suitable anhydrous solvent, 
most frequently a hydrocarbon. An anhydrous acidic 





FIG. 3—Cyclorubber, chrysene-like structure 
(when linked within the molecule). 
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TaBLE I—MoisturE Vapor TRANSMISSION RATES 
(M.V.T.R.) oF GLAssINE PAPER COATED WITH 


Hor MELT 
M.V.T.R. 
% Marbon B Viscosity in g/100 sq. inch/ 
in Paraffin 140°C Sayb. Coating 24 hours/100°F/ 


Wax 135/137° Univ. Sec. Lbs./Ream 95% Rel. Humidity 


Uncreased Creased 
(* ———— digi 0.18 0.947 
5 46.4 5.43 0.15 0.30 
10 102 6.48 0.20 0.36 
15 266 7.29 0.54 0.63 
20 950 6.29 0.57 0.44 
25 1570 12.67 0.62 0.81 


*A commercially paraffin waxed paper, both sides. 





catalyst of the types mentioned below is added. Heat is 
applied with thorough mixing until the exothermic re- 
action starts. When the reaction is carried out at atmos- 
pheric pressure, reflux equipment has to be attached. For 
closed systems, pressure equipment has to be used. Dur- 
ing the reaction a very viscous solution of rubber is 
transformed to a thin fluid and the progress of the re- 
action can be estimated by the very great drop in vis- 
cosity and color change. 

The reaction time and temperature depend on the 
solvent and the catalyst used. The reaction can be stop- 
ped at certain stages of completion by adding alcohol, 
acetone or water, which also separate the crude cyclorub- 
ber from the solvent, catalyst and impurities. The crude 
cyclorubber is then further purified by washing and 
reprecipitation. After drying and grinding, the end 
products are nearly colorless granules or a nearly white 
resin powder. 

The following catalysts and conditions can be used: 

1. Concentrated sulfuric acid in a 1% rubber solution 
in benzene (13). 

2. Organic sulfonic acids (7). 

3. Amphoteric metal halides (2). 

4. Hydrogen chloride, anhydrous metal halide, or 
stannic acid (3). 

5. Boron halides and aryl diazonium fluoborates (4). 

6. Hydrogen fluoride (12, 22, 26). 

7. Intermediate formation of rubber hydrochloride 
Sz J. 

8. Mixed 
(17,18). 

9. Phosphorous oxychloride (30,36). 

10. Cresol-phenol and inorganic acids (8,10,24,38). 

11. Thermal. condensation in ether solution under 
pressure at 250°C (34). 

12. Slow heating of rubber in vacuum to 300°C (34). 

13. Heating in presence of surface-active substances 


(19). 


oxonium compounds 


organic-inorganic 





ALIGNED IN THE SAME DIRECTION 


FIG. 4—Cyclorubber, cross-linked to ten-mem- 
bered rings with 50% unsaturation remaining. 
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FIG. 5—Linear cyclization of rubber. 


14. Hydrogen under pressure (50 atm.) at 270-280°C 
with platinum black in carbon tetrachloride (33). 

15. Silent electric discharge (16). 

It has been reported that products similar to cyclo- 
rubber can be prepared from isoprene and certain syn- 
thetic rubbers. The following may be mentioned: 

1. Isoprene in benzene solution with stannic chloride 
(2). 

2. GR-S type synthetic rubber solution with phenol 
or cresol at 180°C (6). 

3. Polyisoprene and copolymers of isoprene with 
styrene and other monomers (5). 

There are indications that synthetic cyclorubber, built 
up from isoprene, shows cis and trans configuration 
(14), while natural rubber may give only cis isomers 
(29). The product prepared from isoprene has a much 
lower softening and decomposition point. It also oxi- 
dizes rapidly in air (2). 

Some of the catalysts or conditions mentioned above 
are not economical ; they often give low yields. The use 
of sulfuric acid as catalyst results in dark products. 
Amphoteric metal halide catalysts usually give a com- 
mercial product containing significant amounts of the 
metal component as impurity. Numerous patents cover 
different preparations and uses. 

A novel cyclorubber product, which has a light color 
with a minimum amount of impurities, is Marbon B, pre- 
pared by cyclizing natural rubber with hydrogen chloride 
as catalyst in the presence of phenols (24). 

In general, rubber cyclized at lower temperature seems 
to give cyclorubber with higher molecular weight. When 
the temperature of reaction is raised, the average mole- 
cular weight of the cyclized rubber becomes increasingly 
lower and the product is more easily soluble and has a 
lower viscosity. 





TABLE [I—PuysiIcAL PROPERTIES OF MARBON B 


Specific Gravity at 25°C ......... yas vas sass beng 0.97 
Softening Point or Distortion Point .......... 70-90° C 
Cee CET SONOS oo oo ea chi spb s thas see 85-90 


Viscosity Limits (25% in toluene) No. 4 Ford 


OES. AROSE ae Oe SS Face ne 40-140 sec. 
Volatile Matter (30 min. at 200°C) ........... 1% or less 
Me Cole Ong tw cag oe aE me Gy Gee vay ob bee Less than 0.3% 
tude of Wetraction: Of. 25°C ince oc koe sees 1.537-1.539 
Burning Time (ASTM. D. 568-43) ........... 124 sec. 
Burning Rate (ASTM. D. 635-41T) .......... 0.79 in/min. 
Water Absorption in 24 days ................ “.Less than 0.1% 
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TABLE IJJI—ELeEctrRICAL PROPERTIES OF MARBON B 


Dielectric Constant at one megacycle ........ 2.6-2.7 

Power Factor at one megacycle ............. 0.0008-0.0018 
Insulation Resistance ohm-cm ............... 2.5 x 10” 

AOC BOR so vccsin the Sees Ee On a Ge No carbonization 





During the preparation of cycrorubber the molecule is 
also shortened by the increasing amount of linear cycli- 
zation, as indicated in Fig. 5. 

Other causes of shortening the molecule are cracking, 
branching and cross-linkage. Using certain solvents and 
catalysts, the cyclorubber produced has a fairly constant 
average molecular weight. 

Gutta-percha, the trans isomer of rubber, is more in- 
clined to cyclize than rubber. At temperatures above 
300°C the products from rubber and gutta-percha are 
reported to be identical (37). 


Properties of Cyclorubber 


Cyclorubber is an amorphous resinous isomer of rub- 
ber with a low viscosity in solutions. It is more satur- 
ated and more stable at higher temperatures than rub- 
ber itself. The empirical formula for cyclorubber is the 
same as for rubber (C;Hs),; its density is 0.992 at 
25°C and the refractive index is 1.5387 (34). Cyclorub- 
ber is soluble in aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons, in 
higher ethers, in hydrocarbon oils and in petroleum wax 
of the crystalline and amorphous type. It may be partly 
soluble in ether, but is insoluble in water, lower alcohols 
and acetone. 

The physical properties of commercial cyclorubber 
vary according to the method of preparation. In regard 
to molecular weight studies, Staudinger (31) reported 
first that he obtained molecular weights from 2,000 to 
10,000 by the cryoscopic method. Later molecular weight 
determinations by the osmotic pressure method give for 
cyclorubber molecular weights of about one fifth to one 
third of the molecular weight of the original natural 
rubber (32). The relative average molecular weight 
could be estimated from its viscosity with correction 
factors for possible branching. Cyclorubber of higher 
molecular weight can be separated from that with lower 
molecular weight by ether, since ether dissolves the 
lower molecular weight cyclorubber. 

For the determination of the unsaturation the iodine 
chloride method, modified by Kemp and Mueller (20) 
and Lee, Kolthoff and Mairs (23), gives the best re- 





TABLE 1V—TOLERANCE OF OXYGENATED SOLVENT 
DILUENTs IN 10% Marson B - MINERAL 
Spirit SOLUTIONS 
Viscosity 


Oxygenated Dilution Ratio 


Diluent parts by volume Change 
Amyl Acetate 3.44 Slight 
Butyl Acetate 2.64 Slight 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 0.99 Slight 
Acetone 0.44 Slight 
Amyl Alcohol 0.96 Slight 
Butyl Alcohol 0.52 Slight 
Ethyl Lactate 0.52 Increase 
Cellosolve 0.40 Slight 

















Percent Resin 


























3046 T ty t- 
Seconds, No.4 Ford Cup at 25°C. 


FIG. 6—Effect of concentration on the viscosity 
of Marbon B solutions in toluene at 25° C. 





sults. About 50 to 60% unsaturation remains in most 
commercial cyclorubbers. 

Cyclorubber autooxidizes and takes up from the air 
3 to 5% oxygen, which is one atom of oxygen for 5 to 8 
isoprene units (31). Oxidation is prevented by the addi- 
tion of antioxidants. 

The cyclorubber Marbon B is a granular, pale amber, 
resin-like product, made from crepe rubber. When 
milled at 100°C or higher into sheets, it is a tough, 
horny and fairly flexible transparent material, but it 
has no sharp melting point. Its sintering point is between 
125 and 130°C. Marbon B is extremely resistant to 
moisture penetration (see Table I). Other physical 
properties are shown in Table II and electrical proper- 
ties in Table ITI. 

While Marbon B in the free state shows little solu- 
bility in the oxygenated solvents, which are commonly 
used in lacquers, Marbon B - mineral spirits solutions 
possess a wide tolerance for these materials when they 
are used as diluents. The tolerance of these solvents in 
Marbon B- mineral spirits solutions may be arranged 
in decreasing order of efficiency as follows: esters, 
ketones, and alcohols. The tolerance in each class of 
solvents also increases with increasing hydrocarbon 
chain. 

In Table IV are shown the tolerances (dilution ratios ) 
of several representative oxygenated solvents in a Mar- 





TaBLeE V—Viscosity AND AGING OF 25% 
MARBON B SOLUTIONS 


Viscosity in Seconds 


With No. 4 Ford Cup at 24° C 


Original After 30 Days 
Viking Solvent 60-70 ........... 30 33 
Gem NE cb otis nw Vegitcnc enw 38.5 39.5 
PO aioe oo oc kc eked 40 40 
8 eer ree 54 55 
I ee ns can pawns 57 55.5 
PR a aie oks orks ste eee 57 59 
Gree TO FG vn ck yn sc wimeucan 48.5 62 
I Ee Shien coc en coneeuns 65.5 67 
Apco Solvent No. 48 ........... 54 68 
GoeeeGl Pees so ik Bo, 73 72 
Sowanel Deis Fai sk dwddiwis baw cides 99 100 
I yi bn a aalh 3 aes enbied 130 134 
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bon B - mineral spirit solution. The dilution ratio is ex- 
pressed as the volume of diluent in milliliters tolerated 
by a solution comprising 0.1 g of Marbon B in 1 ml. 
of mineral spirits, a 10% solution. 

In Table V are shown the data on the viscosity and 
aging in diffused light of Marbon B in some represen- 
tative commercial hydrocarbon solvents. The effect of 
concentration on the viscosity of a typical sample of 
Marbon B in toluene solution is shown in Fig. 6. 

There seems to be a definite relationship between vis- 
cosity and distortion point (softening point). In the 
range where the viscosity decreases from 96 to 69 sec- 
onds with the Ford Cup No. 4, the softening point in- 
creases from 75 to 84° C. 

Marbon B was heated in closed vials up to 400° C and 
showed after this treatment only 2 to 3% decrease in 
unsaturation. It was decomposed to a dark-brown liquid, 
the main part of which distilled over between 200 and 
340° C. When Marbon B was chlorinated at 20 to 26° 
C, it absorbed 10 to 12% chlorine. 

The unique properties of cyclorubber make it pos- 
sible to use it extensively in hot melts, lacquers, for 
paper coating, inside paints, electrical insulations, trans- 
parent films, printing inks, cutting blocks, adhesives, 
and in rubber compounding. In hot melts with paraffin 
wax and other types of waxes, Marbon B, added in a 


small percentage, imparts toughness and increases mois- 
ture proofness by improving the flexibility. 

As a lacquer component, Marbon B has been found 
very valuable in the coating of paper, glassine, cello- 
phane, and cellulose acetate. These coatings possess the 
property of heat sealing under low pressure. Marbon B 
gives a waterproof coating, when applied as lacquer or 
varnish in suitable solvents. A lacquer enamel can be 
prepared in a pigmented milled vehicle. For paints to 
waterproof concrete surfaces, Marbon B is unaffected 
by hot and cold water, alkalies and dilute acids, but is 
attacked by strong acids such as concentrated nitric acid. 

Marbon B is compatible with commercial resins, like 
ester gum, chlorinated waxes, terpene and cumar resins, 
and gives transparent, glossy and hard films. 

In rubber compounding Marbon B increases the 
modulus, the tensile, the tear resistance and hardness, all 
properties of a very good reinforcing agent for natural 
and synthetic rubbers. Its active unsaturation gives evi- 
dence of covulcanization products with rubber. Marbon 
B is used in insulation compounds for wires, submarine 
and radar cables. 

In the compounding of high grade materials in the 
packaging, insulation, paint, and rubber industry, cyclo- 
rubber with its outstanding qualities for moistureproof- 
ing and its electrical properties is especially valuable. 
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On-the-Spot Chargers Prove Economical for Industrial Trucks 


ASTED time to and from central charging stations 

can be eliminated, particularly in the case of small 
electric trucks, by installing “spot chargers’ at strategic 
locations throughout the plant. 

Many plants have found it advantageous to charge 1n- 
dustrial trucks in the department where they are used 
rather than take them to a central charging station. Daily 
trips to and from the central station are eliminated. 
Thus, time is saved and peak congestion periods at ele- 
vators, in narrow aisles, and at the central station, are 


avoided. { 
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Spot charging stations can be located in out ot the 
way corners. At the end of the day, the truck is put on 
charge adjacent to its field of operation. This is accom- 
plished without taking the battery from the truck. The 
next morning the truck is ready for work merely by 
disconnecting leads from the charger. 

This method of charging is particularly well suited 
to smaller trucks; larger plants save as much as an hour 
per day per truck by spot charging and elevators and 
passageways are left free for the handling of raw mate- 
rials, goods in process, and finished goods. 
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Butadiene-Styrene Chemical Rubbers 
Polymerized at Low Temperatures 


By W. F. TULEY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., New York 20, N. Y. 


bers polymerized at low temperattires is a particu- 

larly timely one. GR-S as it has been is like a boy, 
a husky one, who has been a pretty important member 
of the family, but among those who have known him 
by experience or reputation he has received more abuse 
than credit for what he has done. Some have thought 
this GR-S boy would never grow up and many have 
been quite sure he could not survive unless society gave 
him continuing protection. 

This GR-S boy has been an important factor in our 
economy for about seven years. He fought the war with 
credit but has been difficult and slow to demobilize. 
There is now some indication that the GR-S boy is 
maturing and on his own long-term merits may justify 
some of the economic, technological and political disturb- 
ances which he has fomented on an international scale. 

Perhaps some people in the rubber products industry 
would like to be rid of the problems of general purpose 
chemical rubber. Some say “put it away on the shelf 
until another national emergency requires it to be 
brought out and dusted off.” I will not argue this point 
because we are using GR-S in substantial volume (prob- 
ably 350,000 long tons this year) with benefits to both 
manufacturers and consumers of rubber products. The 
Rubber Act of 1948 effective for the period of April 
1, 1948, to June 30, 1950, requires that GR-S shall con- 
tinue to be used at a rate not less than 200,000 long tons 
per year. 

If GR-S is to be used because the natural rubber 
supply is inadequate or for national, security reasons or 
for cost or quality advantages, then let us make every 
possible effort to so improve the quality of chemical 
rubber that its use does not depend on mandatory direc- 
tives under an act of Congress. Incidentally, the Septem- 
ber, 1948, report of the Rubber Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, shows that in June, 1948, 8,547 
long tons or 28% of the total GR-S consumed was used 
voluntarily or outside the mandatory requirements in 
transportation products. 


A:-: discussion of butadiene-styrene chemical rub- 


Progress in GR-S Quality Improvements 


It has been the boast of the synthetic rubber industry 
that its technologists could produce a product “tailored” 
to the needs of the consumers. To a certain extent this 
claim has been supported. 

High standards have been maintained for cleanliness 
and uniformity. Special types of GR-S polymers have 
been made with properties designed to meet the needs 
of different classes of rubber products, for example: 
low ash, double-strained GR-S (1) for wire insulation ; 
low viscosity GR-S for sponge rubber ; more tacky rosin- 


Note: This article is based on a talk given by the author before the 
New York Rubber Group on October 15, 1948. 
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soap types (2), and several non-staining, non-discolor- 
ing types. 

However, in retrospect at some future time, our prog- 
ress until recently in producing GR-S of superior quality 
will appear puny in comparison with what is to follow. 

We are now accomplishing on a large commercial 
scale, the first major advance in GR-S quality since the 
production of butadiene-styrene chemical rubber was 
established in this country in 1942. I emphasize that this 
is a major advance in quality but I hope it will be en- 
tirely clear from later comments that in several im- 
portant respects we are still far short of our objectives 
and needs and possibilities. 

3efore discussing the low temperature GR-S develop- 
ment in more detail, it may be well to review, first, the 
major operations in producing GR-S, and second, the 
variables which research and development can attack 
for .quality improvements. This applies only to poly- 
merization of aqueous emulsions. 

First, the principal steps in manufacturing GR-S are: 

1. Charging the reactors. 

2. Polymerization. 

3. Separation of unreacted monomers from the poly- 
mer, 

4. Coagulation. 

5. Dewatering and drying. 





This insulated 3,750-gallon reactor is in operation 

at the Borger, Texas, plant operated by U. S. 

Rubber. A refrigerating liquid circulates through 

the tank jacket. An 8-inch layer of cork and as- 
bestos keeps out heat. 
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Some of the important variables which are subject 
to control or choice and are critical in determining the 
quality of finished polymer are: 

Choice of Monomers and proportions. 

. Emulsifier, catalyst, modifier, pH control. 
Polymerization temperature. 

Conversion. 

Short-stop and stabilizer. 

. Coagulant. 

This condensed list may appear to present the scope 
of the field in an over-simplified manner. Actually, the 
possible combinations are almost unlimited. The problem 
is made more complex and tedious by the inherent dif- 
ficulties due to the nature of high polymer products. 
They can not yet be well characterized and defined by 
precise methods. It is unnecessary to emphasize to those 
familiar with rubber compound evaluation, the problem 
faced by the polymer chemist in charting the course of 
his development by the usual laboratory and service per- 
formance tests. 

The six classes of variables which have been listed 
are all potentially and actually important but only two 
will be discussed here. 


J APRN 


Hundreds of Monomers Tested 


The possibilities apparent in varying the monomers 
have been very intriguing. A great amount of work has 
been done with hundreds of monomers other than buta- 
diene and styrene, for example, isoprene (3), dichlorbu- 
tadiene, mono- and di-chlorstyrene (4) and vinyl pyri- 
dine (5, 6). Quite promising results have been obtained 
with some of these which will probably have applications 
in the long range development, perhaps in combination 
with low temperature polymerization. 

During the year or two following the end of the war 
there was considerable pessimism among rubber tech- 
nologists and the rubber industry in general as to the 
practical possibility of materially improving the quality 
of GR-S and maintaining a cost which would be com- 
petitive with natural rubber. This was partly due to 
anticipated decrease in the price of crude rubber based 
on estimated world consumption much below the actual 
consumption as it has been and partly on lack of con- 
fidence that the quality of GR-S could be improved with- 
out considerable increased cost. 

This point of view may possibly be correct in respect 
to the possible gelling price of general purpose chemical 
rubber, if the price of natural rubber again becomes 
unduly depressed. No one can say just what quality 
must be developed in chemical rubber to sustain its use, 
if first quality natural rubber sold for half the price 
of the manufactured rubber. 

» The serious difficulty with any new monomers is the 
large new capital investment and the higher cost for the 
production and processing of any which have been 
promising in new types of polymers. Actually only one 
other monomer has established a regular use in addition 
to butadiene and styrene. This is divinyl benzene (7) 
used in the “cross-linked” polymers which are blended 
with both synthetic and natural rubber to improve 
processing and reduce shrinkage. 


Low Temperature Production Program 


In respect to quality, there is now a more optimistic 
outlook for the competitive position of butadiene-styrene 
chemical rubber. GR-S polymerized at temperatures near 
or below freezing has now been in limited commercial 
use in tires for several months. There is general agree- 
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ment among tire manufacturers that the low temperature 
GR-S with the most favorable compounding gives an 
increase in tread mileage of passenger tires of about 
30% over the best natural rubber treads. Under some 
driving conditions the improvement is much more than 
30%. 

The tire manufacturers have now taken positive posi- 
tions on their future minimum consumption of GR-S 
made at 41°F. On the basis of this stated consumption 
requirement the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
approved in principle the conversion of half of the 
present operating capacity to produce GR-S at 41°F. 
This capacity of 183,000 long tons to be converted of 
the 375,000 long ton annual capacity presently operating 
includes from 25% to 100% of the capacity in eight of 
the nine producing units. 

This program for conversion of 50% of the present 
operating capacity is based on the stated needs of the 
tire manufacturers, although it is understood that the 
production will be available as far as it will go for dis- 
tribution to manufacturers of all rubber products. The 
quantity of 41° F. GR-S which this program will provide 
will probably be no more than enough for the tire indus- 
try—perhaps not enough of its use extends into passen- 
ger tire carcass and treads, sidewalls and carcass of large 
size tires. It is important that manufacturers of non- 
transportation products using GR-S on a voluntary basis 
should determine the merits of low temperature GR-S in 
their products and make their requirements known so 
that adequate capacity will be provided. 


Technical Basis for Program 


The technical basis of this program for 41° F. GR-S 
needs to be clearly presented to the technical men in the 
industry who will be responsible for using the product ; 
first, as to those properties which have been substantially 
improved ; second, the important properties which have 
not yet been materially improved, and third, the possible 
changes in the composition of the polymer resulting 
from the decrease in the temperature of polymerization. 
The first two are summarized below. The third will be 
treated in more detail. 


Properties Which Have Been Substantially 
Improved (in Carbon Black Stocks) 


1. Tensile strength with channel black compounds at room 
temperature is increased about 1,000 Ibs. ; at elevated temperatures 
or after aging, tensile strength is increased proportionately, in 
comparison with regular GR-S. 

2. Abrasion resistance is increased 50% over regular GR-S and 
is 30% better than the best natural rubber tread, under normal 
driving conditions. 

3. Flex-cracking and cut-growth is improved over regular 
GR-S; these properties are equal to or adequate in comparison 


with natural rubber. : : : 
4. Processing is good, except with RF black it is more difficult 


than regular GR-S with EPC black. Improvement can be ex- 
pected in processing. 

Important Properties Which Have Not Yet 

Been Improved to Any Important Degree 


1. Tensile strength of non-black compounds is improved but 
is still not comparable with natural rubber. 

2. Hysteresis or heat build-up. 

3. Stiffening at low temperatures. 

4. Atmospheric cracking. 

5. Tackiness of raw stocks. 


The properties listed above are very important in the 
fabrication and performance of a large proportion of the 
rubber industry’s products. Recognition of these prop- 
erties in which the low temperature GR-S is still defi- 
cient will avoid disappointment in attempts to use it 
where its properties may not be fully satisfactory. 
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Effects of Low Temperature Polymerization 
on the Composition of the Polymer 


Low temperature polymerization has been made a 
practical commercial process by the discovery of new 
catalysts to speed up the polymerization and by technical 
development of the low temperature polymerization sys- 
tems which are more sensitive to unfavorable influences 
than is the conventional high temperature process. 

There were definite indications in the early work (as 
early as 1942) on butadiene-styrene polymers (8) that 
lower polymerization temperature gave higher tensile 
strength. Lower temperature added hours, days or even 
weeks to the time required to get satisfactory conversion 
of the monomers to the polymer. This set a practical 
minimum for temperature in plant operations. Standard 
polymerization temperatures are 117° and 122° F. 

Low temperature polymerization of butadiene and 
styrene seems to produce a polymer (9) which in its 
structure is more regular; thus, may be more like nat- 
ural rubber in its fiber structure. Natural rubber is a 
straight hydrocarbon chain without branching except for 
the methyl groups attached to every fourth carbon atom 
in the succession of isoprene units. The isoprene units 
in natural rubber are combined in a uniform manner 
corresponding to 1, 4-addition and the methyl groups 
are all in the cis position, that is, on the same side of 
the chain rather than on the opposite sides. This regu- 
larity in the structure of natural rubber is indicated by 
its tendency to crystallize as shown by the X-ray pat- 
tern of rubber under tension (10, 11). 

GR-S is a heterogeneous structure. It contains the dis- 
similar aromatic and aliphatic groups derived from 
styrene and butadiene. It contains some branched chains. 
Its units are combined by both, 1,4- and 1,2- addition. 
Its structure is more trans than cis. 

There is evidence that as the polymerization tempera- 
ture is decreased, the structure of GR-S becomes more 
regular although it does not approach that of natural 
rubber. The proportion of 1,4- addition increases slightly 
and there is an increase in the trans configuration with 
less of the cis. The cis structure is practically eliminated 





8 a 


Passing low temperature GR-S after 
coagulation and washing over a labora- 
tory Oliver filter in the pilot plant at 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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One of the motor-driven ammonia com- 

pressors which provide refrigeration for 

production of low temperature synthetics 
at the Borger plant. 


at O° F. temperature of polymerization. If this is a fac- 
tor affecting quality, then better quality should result as 
the polymerization temperature is carried down to 0° F. 

This increase in regularity is indicated by some ten- 
dency to crystallize with high butadiene polymers formed 
at sub-freezing temperatures. This is shown by faint 
but definite X-ray patterns which have not been obtained 
with high temperature polymers. 

Butadiene-styrene polymers formed at low tempera- 
tures have slightly higher brittle points than polymers 
of the same monomer proportions formed at higher tem- 
peratures. 

Polybutadiene formed at 41° F. gives significant 
T-50 values in proportion to the combined sulfur where- 
as high temperature polymer gives no significant T-50 
values. Typical results on T-50 tests are (12): 

122°F. Polybutadiene 41° F. Natural 

or Regular GR-S_ Polybutadiene Rubber 
(—39°C) +6 °C +18°C 
(—39°C) —4.5°C + SC 


Uncured 


1% Combined Sulfur 


The crystallizing tendency of GR-S of butadiene co- 
polymerized with as much as 30% of styrene and made at 
41° F. is too weak to give a significant T-50 result but 
the effect of decreased polymerization temperature on 
polybutadiene is a strong indication that lower tempera- 
tures of polymerization increase crystallinity because of 
more regularity in structure. 

Thus, a more regular structure, less branching and 
cross-linking of chains and perhaps more uniform mole- 
cular weight constitute the present indicated explanations 
for the improvement in quality with reduced tempera- 
tures of polymerizations. 

The small increase in tensile of GR-S polymerized 
at 41° F. in non-black compounds is a puzzling question. 
It has been suggested that the high tensile strength of 
vulcanized natural rubber may be attributed to crystal- 
lization or fibering under stress which increases the tear 
across the direction of strain. In carbon black stocks, 
the pigment particles behave like rigid units in the rub- 
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ber molecules and inhibit the extension of ruptures. It 
may be that a higher degree of regularity with increased 
tendency toward crystallization is required to develop 
high gum tensiles with chemical rubber. However, there 
are indications that substantial improvements in quality 
of non-biack stocks may be obtained in the sub-freezing 
range of low temperature polymerization. 


Sub-Freezing Polymerization 


Development has naturally extended to butadiene- 
styrene polymerizations at temperatures below freezing 
(13, 14). In this case sufficient anti-freeze must be added 
to the emulsion to prevent freezing. Good results are ob- 
tained with ethylene glycol, glycerol and methanol. The 
higher alcohols excessively increase the hydrocarbon 
»solubility in the alcohol-water phase, thus upsetting 
the colloidal system. Methanol is preferred as an anti- 
freeze because of the three it affords the easiest recovery 
process. 

Very satisfactory rates of polymerization have been 
obtained and the process has been handled in plant 
equipment at both 14° F. and 0° F. Refrigeration re- 
quirements are considerably increased at lower tempera- 
tures. The refrigeration capacity required for 14° F. is 
roughly twice that at 41° F. and at 0° F. it is increased 
about three times. 

Plant investment, chemical costs and processing costs 
at sub-freezing temperatures will add somewhat to the 
cost of producing sub-freezing polymers as compared to 
the 41° F. or present 122° F. GR-S. This added cost will 
not be prohibitive if real additional quality is found for 
the lower temperature. 


Some improvement in Properties 


Sub-freezing polymerization does further improve 
tensile strength and other properties as compared to the 
41° F. polymer. The magnitude of the increase in qual- 
ity must be weighed against the estimated increased cost 
to determine the importance of very low temperature 
polymerization. The catalyst systems for polymerization 
at sub-freezing temperatures, the selection of short 
stopping agent, stabilizer, and other variables have not 
been fully developed. It is possible that the ultimate 
quality obtainable by very low temperature polymeriza- 
tion has not yet been attained. We are today, in respect 
to sub-freezing polymerization, about where we were 
on the 41° F.. polymer some 18 to 24 months ago. 

Perhaps the move to lower temperatures will gather 
momentum just as has already occurred on the 41° F. 
polymer. If so, the installations for 41° F. GR-S will 
only need expansion to handle the greater refrigeration 
load, plus other less extensive charges and additions to 
plant equipment. 


Conclusions 


Whatever the temperature range finally determined to 
give the best quality-cost values, it can be expected that 
both fatty acid and rosin acid types of polymers, non- 
staining types and also carbon black masterbatches, will 
be available. These will have the characteristics with 
which the industry is now familiar in combination with 
the superior qualities of the low-temperature polymer. 

This almost revolutionary development in the position 
of general purpose chemical rubber is the result of co- 
operation in the industry-government team. Many in- 
dividuals and organizations have made important contri- 
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butions. It has been brought to the present climax, par- 
ticularly through the leadership and support of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Office of Rubber 
Reserve. 

It would be less than justice to close this discussion 
without further reference to the determination and per- 
sistance, the technical skill and imagination which those 
engaged in chemical rubber development now see cul- 
minating in a really superior product. There is drama 
here which in its magnitude and importance is a rare oc- 
currence in the technical and industrial world. The con- 
sumers of this superior American man-made rubber will 
certainly share in this satisfaction. The progress now 
demonstrated gives promise of more to come. 

Perhaps this GR-S boy is really growing up. He will 
not be hard to live with. He will take his share of recog- 
nition but will not crowd his older brothers too roughly. 
Increasing industrial consumption requirements will 
make room for the natural as well as the several types 
of chemical rubbers. 


Forecasts 


1. Low temperature polymerized GR-S will displace 
present standard types of GR-S as rapidly as it is made 
available. 

2. On a quality basis, low temperature GR-S will be 
preferred in a substantial total volume over natural rub- 
ber even though the latter sells at a somewhat lower 
price. 

3. Demand for low temperature GR-S will probably 
exceed supply for the next 12 to 18 months and will 
probably not be adequate until almost all of the GR-S 
production facilities have been converted. 

4. There is no present indication that low tempera- 
ture GR-S will, in the near future, increase the total 
consumption of GR-S above the present level at the ex- 
pense of natural rubber. 

5. Consumers of rubber products will benefit from 
better performance through the use of low temperature 


GR-S. 
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Oxidized Lignin 
as a Reinforcing Agent for Rubber 


By R. A. V. RAFF and G. H. TOMLINSON II 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario, Canada 


and T. L. DAVIES and W. H. WATSON 


Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


met only rarely, since their respective fields did not 

seem to offer much ground for joint research. This 
situation is now changing, and it is felt that a brief 
review of the lignin situation as such should be given 
before actually discussing the use of oxidized lignin in 
rubber. 

Lignins are among the most abundant naturally oc- 
curring, high molecular weight, organic substances, being 
present to the extent of about 25% in wood, acting 
therein as fiber bonding agents. Unlike cellulose, the 
other important constituent of wood, the lignins have, 
until recently, found little industrial application, and 
the manufacture of purified lignins has been virtually 
confined to pilot plant scale. 

The separation of lignins from wood of necessity 
requires the use of a selective chemical treatment where- 
by one or the other compound is dissolved. In the chem- 
ical pulping processes the major portions of the lignins 
are dissolved, thus allowing the disintegration of the 
chips into the individual fibers which, on separation 
from the liquor, and with or without further chemical 
treatment, form the principal raw material for the paper 
industry. 

The sulfite cooking process removes the lignin as 
lignosulfonic acids, which unless desulfonated or con- 
densed by some further treatment, are water-soluble. 
Several uses for this type of lignin have already been 
found, although the total requirement for such purposes 
is only a small fraction of the quantity available. One 
of them, the manufacture of vanillin, is being carried 
out by Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited in Cornwall, 
Ontario. 

The alkali pulping processes, that is, the soda process 
and the sulfate (Kraft) process, yield lignins which, 
although soluble in aqueous alkali, can be separated 
from such solutions by precipitation with acid, and are 
subsequently insoluble in water. Lignin isolated from 
these liquors has been used in the present investigation. 

Normally, the liquors from the alkali pulping proc- 
esses are evaporated and burned for the recovery of 
their inorganic content and for the generation of steam. 
It can easily be seen that the amount of alkali-process 
lignins contained in the spent liquors is tremendous, and 
that burning such a complex molecule as lignin for its 
fuel value only is wasteful. This has been well recog- 
nized by the pulp industry since the beginning, as 


[J ms recently, rubber technologists and lignin men 





Note: This paper was presented before the Rubber Division, Chemical 
Institute of Canada, June 9, 1948, Montreal, Canada. 

* Mischustin, I. U., Kozhevenno-Obuvnaya Prom., No. 8, pp. 35-36 (1940). 
ose J. J., and Pollack, A., Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 39, pp. 480-83 
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proven by the very large number of publications and 
patents dealing with this subject. 


Soda Lignin Used in Plastics 


A large field for soda lignin has been opened up in 
its use for laminated plastics through the work of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills. The method finally de- 
veloped for the isolation of the lignin is carried out as 
follows: Black liquor is carbonated with flue gas to a 
pH at which 40% to 60% of the lignin precipitates in 
the form of an acid salt which, upon heating the mix- 
ture to 90° C., melts and collects as a viscous tar. The 
hot tar is separated by continuous decantation and dis- 
solved in hot water. This solution of the so-called 
“lignin acid salt” is then precipitated with sulfuric acid 
under controlled conditions, filtered and washed on a 
rotary filter, and dried. Most of this lignin is being 
used at present in laminating papers which are converted 
by heat and pressure to laminated plastics, sold under 
the trade name of “Arborite.” 

Deciduous soda lignin was initially given preference 
over coniferous kraft lignin, since the former possesses 
a lower melting point and a better flow. It has further 
proven to be of importance when preparing lignin for 
molding purposes to avoid oxidation during carbonation 
by carbonating very rapidly, using specially designed 
spray towers and a very high rate of liquor recirculation. 

The lignin thus prepared has a melting point of 160- 
170° C., and a methoxyl content of 19.75%. A 10% 
solution of this lignin in cellosolve has a viscosity of 
4.3 cp. Coniferous kraft lignin, which at least at 
present is not being used for molding purposes, has a 
melting point of 210-220° C., and a methoxyl content 
of 13.0%. A 10% solution of this lignin in cellosolve 
has a viscosity of 4.9 cp. 

Although relatively large quantities of lignin are 
already being converted into usable products, with plans 
underway to increase the daily lignin production in 
Cornwall to 25 tons, and to construct a new and larger 
laminating plant in Montreal, considerable quantities, 
that is, all of the kraft lignin and a large portion of the 
soda lignin, are still being burnt. 


Initial Experiments in Rubber 


In searching for new uses of alkali lignins, at- 
tention was first drawn to the possibility of us- 
ing lignin in rubber by an article of Mischustin*, 
according to which low density rubber (d = 1.3) 
of high flexibility and strength can be obtained by 
incorporating one part of lignin (treated with 5% 
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TasLe I—INFLUENCE OF OXIDATION OF 
LIGNIN By AIR 
Aspen Wood Alkali Lignin 
Unoxidized Oxidized 
EE ai oc Wels 167. 250. 


EME SAE B84 ca Greek FS ose 4.24 4.55 
IE NG ci cas 19.75 14.60 


Coniferous Kraft Lignin 


ED ee eae es 210. 360. 
OEE ED sigsc aise estes eccess 4.92 6.52 
IN oo cides wiv sss oe ecteas 13.00 13.00 


*10% solution in cellosolve. 





aqueous Bismark-brown) and one part of kaolin into 
two parts of rubber. The interest in this possibility was 
deepened by a paper given by Keilen and Pollackf. 

Since the specific gravity of lignin is only 72% of 
that of EPC black, a given weight of lignin would pro- 
vide 1.4 times the volume loading of the same weight 
of carbon black. A further advantage consists in the 
low tinctorial properties of the lignin, since small 
amounts of white pigments are sufficient to fade the 
dark color of the lignin into a light tan, which may be 
further masked by colored pigments. This property. of 
the lignin had already been explored in preparing red 
and orange lignin laminates by adding small amounts 
of titanium dioxide and iron oxides of various shades 
to the pulp beater. When lignin masterbatch is com- 
pounded in a recipe without using white pigments, (such 
as the standard Rubber Reserve tread recipe), the cured 
rubber compound is indistinguishable in appearance 
from a compound using EPC black. 

These apparent advantages of the substitution of lig- 
nin for carbon black to the rubber manufacturer on the 
one hand, and the prospect of a large outlet for lignin 
on the other, caused enough interest to lead to the estab- 
lishment of a cooperative project of the Research and 
Development Division of Polymer Corporation, Limited, 
Sarnia, and of Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited in 
Cornwall. Howard Smith Paper Mills undertook the 
development of a suitably modified lignin and the labora- 
tory preparation of masterbatches, which were com- 
pounded and evaluated by Polymer Research and De- 
velopment Division. 

In nearly all cases masterbatches were prepared by 
dissolving the lignin in sodium hydroxide, mixing the 
as solution with GR-S latex in the ratio of two parts 
GR-S solids to one part of lignin, heating the mixture to 
95°C., and slowly precipitating under mild stirring with 
a solution containing sulfuric acid and sodium chloride 
in equal amounts at a pH of 2.5. The slurry showed a 
high filtering speed and could be washed and dried very 
easily. 

When using the alkali lignin from aspen wood (soda 
lignin), as manufactured in the previously described 
manner for molding purposes, the rubber showed only 
moderate reinforcement. Similar disappointing results 
were obtained with lignin from coniferous wood (kraft 
lignin }. 

Modification of the previously described precipitation 
method, such as changing the order in which the react- 
ants were added, or lowering the precipitation tempera- 
ture, which gave finer particles, did not improve the 
strength properties of the masterbatch. 

However, since the reinforcement due to these lignins, 
though inferior to that obtainable with EPC black, was 
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still superior to the reinforcement which could be op- 
tained with any other pigment or filler, it was felt that 
these lignins tould possibly be modified in such a way 
as to improve their reinforcing properties. 


Results with Oxidized Lignins 


Carbon black is a compound, neither melting nor 
fusible, and of low chemical reactivity as such, but of 
large surface area. It was felt that the lignin which was 
used for the first reinforcing tests and which, for mold- 
ing purposes had to be low melting and readily fusible, 
might not have been the right choice, It was remembered 
that lignins which were prepared under oxidizing condi- 
tions had poor or no flow, and were high melting or in- 
fusible. 

Such an oxidation may be carried out by bubbling air 
through an aqueous solution of lignin acid salt or lignin 
sodium salt or in other ways, such as by purposely oxi- 
dizing the black liquor prior to or during its precipita- 
tion treatment or by oxidizing the lignin acid salt in dry 
powdered form in a current of hot air or oxygen. This 
may be carried out with or without catalysts or through 
the use of specific oxidizing agents. The oxidative treat- 
ment, preferably done in a lignin solution maintained at 
a pH of around 10 by the occasional addition of caustic, 
should be continued until the melting point of the modi- 
fied lignin, after acid precipitation and drying, is at 
least 240°C. Concomitant with oxidation is a decrease in 
the methoxyl content and an increase in the viscosity of 
non-aqueous solutions, and for any given initial lignin, 
this property may be used besides the melting point as 
an index of adequate oxidation. 

As an example, oxidation of lignin in alkaline solution 
at 60-70°C. with air, changed its characteristics as shown 
in Table I. Tne influence of oxidation in raising the 
melting point and viscosity and in lowering the methoxyl 
content can be seen. This latter is not evident in the coni- 
ferous kraft lignin. 

When these oxidized lignins were co-precipitated with 
GR-S latex, compounded, cured and vulcanized, rubbers 
were obtained with tensile strengths actually comparable 
to the EPC black-reinforced product. The compounding 
recipe and the test results are shown in Table If. As can 
be seen by the tensile strength, oxidation of the lignin 
substantially improves its reinforcing value. 

The co-precipitation technique was further developed 
in the pilot plant of the Research and Development 





TABLE I[—PuysicAL PROPERTIES OF 50 PART 
LIGNIN MASTERBATCHES 


(Cured to optimum at 292° F.; GR-S = 100) 


Laman pamsterbaten 6 G6 os. ce aivid skis 150.0 
RN IIe sea cl er cy a pletea oon d 5.0 
MC EMR Peco tgs sa 1 6 cua 5.0 
PE ok CSSA Ks oR AWE Or aay i 1.5 
GRRNE Sek ae sola naeloeae be nema 0.1 
PURMEINS ohik'g Fra Mie ae al Ww 4a wea BY 4.0 
Tensile Elong. — 
at at 
Break Break 300% 
(p.s.i.) (%) (p.s.i.) 
Original soda lignin from aspen wood .... 2230 730 550 
Oxidized soda lignin from aspen wood . 3050 630 900 


Original kraft lignin from coniferous wood 2190 630 890 
Oxidized kraft lignin from coniferous 

IES RRS OP ger rer Ae ear e 3100 680 995 
EPC black (ORR recipe) ..............: ~3200 660 980 
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TaBLeE III—CoMPpouNDING RECIPES 





(GR-S = 100) 
B 
Limes siignberttte oo von ccccdeweck — 150 
OLS EERO ORS TE Sh ge SPRL gat Ma 100 — 
et POR oc cuales, oct ameueie 50 — 
RSOOOROR CRUE. . once nies <6b a as 5 5 
SHOEI OCME i ees ee feos Ses 2 
Pee CO ore i as oc 10 10 
EMP OMBIIE soos ck occ bile cen ee 25 25 
eee TIE OI io See es Sc 10 10 
ME ioe ioas cet eeu CLmG he ee 1.5 1.5 
BME os ee ees hee es — 0.1 
my aR 0 RR as ARMREST 2 4 


Note: Similar recipe used for other loadings, except that accelerator ad- 
justments were made. 





Division of Polymer Corporation until a continuous 
coagulation technique is now available that can be 
adapted to production scale operations. 

Lignin masterbatches, with lignin content varying from 
10 parts to 150 parts by weight per 100 parts GR-S 
were prepared and evaluated in a recipe which gave an 
attractive red shade. These exhibit properties and ten- 
sile strengths better than were obtained from equivalent 
loadings of EPC black mill-mixed in the same recipe. 

The compounding recipes are shown in Table III. The 
compounds were cured to optimum, using as the cri- 
terion the point of maximum tensile strength on the 
stress-time of cure curve. The test values are shown in 
Figure 1. In order to obtain a logical comparison, the 
lignin and carbon black contents are plotted on a volume 
basis, and the parts by weight are also indicated. 

It will be noted that tensile values are superior with 
elongations higher and moduli lower for the lignin mas- 
terbatches. Hardness values are equivalent for equiva- 
lent volume loadings. It appears that compounds con- 
taining EPC black as reinforcing agent suffer larger 
losses in tensile strength upon the addition of fillers 
than do compounds reinforced with lignin. As a result, 
although carbon black compounded in the standard tread 
recipe shows reinforcing properties superior to lignin, 
the recipes containing fillers or coloring agents show 
lignin to be superior. This becomes pronounced in very 
high loadings as will be shown later. 

Other data are available to show that lignin master- 
batches are equivalent to GR-S compounded with EPC 
black in high temperature properties, and superior in 
sunlight and ozone cracking and in tear resistance. In 
the latter property, lignin masterbatches lie midway 
between GR-S compounded with EPC black and natural 
rubber compounded with EPC black. 

Lignin compounds are slower curing due to the chemical 
nature of lignin. Sulfur ratios should be calculated on 
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FIG. 1—Comparison of physical properties of com- 


pounded rubbers of varying lignin and EPC contents. 
(See Table III for compounding recipes). 


‘the basis that lignin requires the same amount of sul- 
fur as does the rubber hydrocarbon or slightly more. 
With this modification, little change is necessary in ac- 
celerator levels in factory recipes. The lignin compounds 
process very smoothly. 

Lignin masterbatches may be diluted with GR-S to 
secure lower loadings and retain desirable physical 
properties, as is shown in Table IV. Considering the 
state of development of the project, the difference in 
properties between the diluted masterbatches and those 
made directly to the desired levels is probably not sig- 
nificant. 

Lignin masterbatches may be compounded with large 
amounts of low-cost fillers and still retain good physical 
properties, as indicated in Table V. It was not found 
possible to compound GR-S containing 50 parts EPC 
black with as high a loading of other pigments and 
fillers. 

It appears that oxidized lignin can be used in a variety 
of rubber compounds to give properties equivalent to 





IV—Properties OF A 50 Part LIGNIN MAsTERBATCH DILUTED With GR-S to Lower LOADINGs, 








TABLE 
COMPARED TO THE PROPERTIES OF THE MASTERBATCH MADE DIRECTLY 
(Recipe same as in Table IIT) 

Parts per 100 Ibs. GR-S as made ...... 10 —- 15 — 20 --- 30 o 
Parts per 100 Ibs. GR-S as diluted .... — 10 — 15 — 20 30 
Teniile dt Wek RSk 85 Ai ee ik. 1660 2000 1800 2180 2020 2370 2880 2880 
Elongation at break, % ............... 780 820 7 700 750 760 700 750 
Modulus at 300%, DSi. oc... vewcecveee 260 250 300 370 340 370 780 480 
Hiatdness: Shore Avice, cscs sens 44 45 44 50 52 50 76 63 
Compound Mooney, ML/4 ........... 39 38 42 44 47 48 104 60 
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those presently obtained through the use of EPC black. 
With the addition of white pigments, a range of shades 
from grey to black is possible, and the addition of col- 
ored pigments makes possible most of the colored shades 
now in use. 

It has long been known that lignin is susceptible to 
oxidation. Degradation products of lignin have been 
studied by numerous investigators as a means of clari- 
fying the structure of lignin and also in view of their 
possibile economic value. The fact that lignin can actually 
take up oxygen can be demonstrated in several ways. 
For example, if lignin is dissolved in sodium hydroxide 
and subjected to oxygen, in a setup similar to that used 
in hydrogenation, at approximately 70°C., the consump- 
tion of oxygen can be followed quantitatively by the 
decrease in the oxygen volume in the gas burette. The 
oxygen consumption is paralleled by an increase in the 
melting point of the thus treated sample, and the pH 
of the lignin solution decreases gradually. This has 
proven valuable in studying the oxidation reaction, in- 
fluence of pH, temperature, catalysts, etc. The experi- 
mental results of these investigations will be published 
shortly. 

However, the increase in melting point, though a con- 
venient indication of the degree of oxidation, is in itself 
not a criterion of the reinforcing value of a given lignin 
sample. For example, high melting or non-melting lignin 
samples, prepared by chlorinating lignin under certain 
conditions, show no improvement in reinforcing proper- 
ties in rubber. 

Oxidized lignins show increased lyophyllic properties. 
Their solutions in cellosolve and their alkaline salts in 
water have higher viscosities than those of the unoxi- 
dized product. To precipitate filterable lignin from alka- 
line solutions, higher temperatures are required for 
oxidized than for unoxidized lignins (90-95°C., against 


80-85°C.), and the higher oxidized lignin cake ‘shows a 


higher degree of shrinkage. 


Theoretical Aspects 


Much work has been devoted by numerous investi- 
gators to the study of the role of carbon in rubbers. 
Various tests have been worked out for the evaluation 
of different types of carbon black. The pH, the surface 
and the structure of the carbon were found to be im- 
portant factors, surface being generally the dominating 
influence. The disposition of reinforcing carbon particles 
in rubber is another important problem. Absorption 





TaBLE V—HicGH Fitter Loapincs COMPOUNDED IN 
50 Part LiGNiIn MASTERBATCH 


(Rubber hydrocarbon content, 15%) 


Lie Masterbatch ©. oo. ce 150 

CUO BAER ao so 5aas 0 cba pene 50 

Pee Ne aS ene ee ok ee 2 

Rar eres Pore tawresee ye dlastnsee 10 

eh arene nips ie [a 430 

ON RN ice OR BIS LAG 4 mage he ep aR 2 

SS oeeS Ceres oo weke Abed 0.3 

TE ia sca Sen eas Medes ee eee 6 

Physical Properties 

Come Cie 6b 02°F. mia. o.oo se cave’ 50 80 
aE OME BY, OS eee oe cee ea 1242 1320 
Biongation at Drenk. 9 oo 6. i osoie es ice cewek 100 70 
ISL NN IR ee eal 85 88 
Set, 10 min. after break, % .............+.. 10 5 
Abrasion index, Bureau of Standards, % .... 14.3 -- 





measurements and methods to determine the micromor- 
phology of carbon black as well as of the ultimate car- 
bon-polymer unit have been carried out, and particu- 
uarly the electron microscope analysis has proven to 
be a most valuable tool. 

Similar leads will have to be followed in the study 
and evaluation of oxidized lignins. It may well be found 
that the improved reinforcing properties obtained by 
oxidation are due to some burning out effect on the 
lignin molecule, causing changes in the surface and 
microstructure, probably accompanied by chemical 
changes. 

All in all, it is felt that the development work on the 
oxidation of lignin has not only provided the rubber 
industry with a product of lower density which can be 
used as an alternate to carbon black, with the further 
possibility of manufacturing bright-colored articles of 
similar physical properties as those of black rubber, but 
it also promises to open up a large field for the use of 
lignin to the Canadian pulp and paper. industry. Com- 
parative studies on lignins, unoxidized as well as oxidized 
to varying degrees, similar to those carried out on car- 
bon black, may well throw further light on the puzzle of 
rubber reinforcement and, last but not least, on the 
structure of lignin itself. 





A new low cost, high-lift Worksaver electric pallet 
truck has been introduced by the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Penna. This new 
truck has a 2,500- pound capacity, is 39 by 31 inches 
in over-all dimensions (not including the forks), and 
lifts pallets 66 inches for overhead tiering. The mast 
is 83 inches high and permits the truck readily to 
enter such low head room spaces as street trucks and 
freight cars. 





A new line of manual starting switches for use with 
fractional h.p. motors has been introduced by the 
Control Division, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. The new switches are available in five different 
types: with general-purpose enclosure; without en- 
closure ; a combination unit and selector switch; with 
cast iron enclosure for wet locations, and a similar 
type for dusty or hazardous locations. 
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A new automatic parts washer which offers com- 
plete fire protection in the use of flammable cleansing 
solvents has been introduced by the Protectoseal Co., 
Chicago 8, Ill. Called the Air-Matic Parts Washer, it 
is compact and portable and can be set up alongside 
production machines. Washing of parts is achieved 
by moving the perforated basket, with contents, up 
and down through the solvent, and not by forcing air 
into the solvent which often creates dangerous vapors. 





Industrial Heating Division, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has developed a new 3-kw, 40- 
megacycle preheater for rapid and uniform preheat- 
ing of plastic preforms. Operating on 230 volts, single 
phase, 60 cycles, the new preheater will heat 40 
ounces of wood flour phenolic compound from 70° F 
to 250° F. in one minute, or one pound of this ma- 
terial in 24 seconds. 
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Reclaimed Rubber Today Versus Prewar 


By ALVIN FUHRMANN and ROBERT L. RANDALL 


Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


duce GR-S and use this new form of elastomer, the 

manufacturers of reclaimed rubber in common with 
other members of-the rubber industry faced the problem 
of processing a new material. There was, of course, a 
time lag for the reclaiming industry because tires based 
on GR-S were not available in any quantity until 1944. 
Since that time there has been a wide swing in consump- 
tion ratios of natural rubber and GR-S as indicated by 
Table I. The data are plotted in Fig 1. 


Wesce it became necessary for our country to pro- 


Question of Uniformity 


Scrap tires comprise the raw material base for about 
85% of the reclaimed rubber produced in this country. 
While the wide range given in Table I covers the entire 
rubber industry, these ratios were primarily the result 
of usage in tires. The point most frequently raised by 
those responsible for rubber compound development has 
been the question of how a uniform reclaim could be 
produced out of raw material containing such an ex- 
treme mixture of elastomers. 

Initial work was done on the S-3 passenger tire which 
was based essentially on GR-S. The resultant reclaim 
was first used in tire carcass compounds. Physical prop- 
erties inherent in GR-S such as lack of building tack 
were carried over in the reclaim. However, there were 
several advantages which established this material as an 
important new compounding ingredient. Processability of 
GR-S and S-3 tire reclaim blends was excellent. Sticking 
to mill and calender rolls which was characteristic of 
blends of GR-S and natural rubber reclaim was elimin- 
ated. This processing advantage which permitted higher 
speeds was particularly apparent on the four roll cal- 
ender. There was also a secondary advantage in that 
straight GR-S reclaim showed better aging than the pre- 


Note: This paper was presented before the meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., at Los Angeles, Calif., July 22-23, 1948. 
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TABLE I—UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION RATIOS 


Year Natural Rubber GR-S 
NOG a tak oot sc cunc epee 71 29 
5 a allel capeall mci ches: 23 77 
SO 5 coves pteucas 15 85 
Weg isa cocoa eke cae 30 70 
WO ee cae ss tua 56 44 
1948 (to date) .......... 65 35 





war material. 

With the elimination of tire construction markings 
followed by changes in elastomer ratios, it was soon evi- 
dent that methods of reclaiming such mixtures had to be 
developed. This program started with identification tests 
and subsequent processing of known mixtures. This ex- 
perience led the way to the present procedure of process- 
ing either giant or passenger run of mine tire scrap. 
Identification tests have been practically eliminated. 
Comparative analyses of reclaims which are typical of 
this development are given in Table II. 

The outstanding differences between the pre-war 
natural rubber whole tire reclaim and the S-3 product 
first introduced in 1944 are higher acetone extract, 
higher carbon black, lower ash and lower rubber content 
for the GR-S material. The higher acetone extract of the 
reclaim was the result of three factors: (1) Higher 
acetone extract of GR-S, (2) The use of increased 
softener in GR-S tire compounds, and (3) The use of 
higher devulcanizing oil ratios required for GR-S diges- 
ter reclamation. 


Achievement of Uniformity 


This trend has changed and today the resultant rubber 
content of a typical whole tire reclaim averages 52% 
compared to a pre-war average of 54%. More important, 
however, in present day technology is the fact that day 
to day processing of mixed tires yields a reclaim re- 
markably uniform in physical characteristics. It has been 
found through repeated analyses of the rubber content 





TABLE I]—TypicaL ReEcLAIM ANALYSES 





Prewar S-3 Present Present 
Whole Whole Mixed Mixed 
Tire Tire Tire Peel 
Specific Gravity ......... 1.19 1.16 1.17 1.19 
Acetone Extract ........ 11.% 24.% 17.% 16.% 
Chloroform Extract .... 1. a 1. 1. 
PM i ee a ra | on 16. 8. 10. ik 
Ce Ee ee she. OS Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Carbou: Black . 3.40.0... 17. 19. 18. 22. 
RHC—Difference ........ 54. 46. 52. 49. 
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TaBLe IJI—CoMPARISON IN A PASSENGER TIRE 
Carcass COMPOUND 


Tensile Properties Before Aging 





Cure at Modulus Shore Crescent 
Compound 287° F. 300% Tensile Elong. Hardness Tear 
Prewar 15’ 610 1520 570 51 140 
Whole 30 730 1590 520 53 80 
Tire 45 770 1495 490 55 80 

60 755 1455 480 56 95 

75 715 1325 480 58 65 

Average 750 1510 500 55 85 

Present 15’ 445 1390 630 51 120 

Mixed 30 705 1715 570 53 150 

Tire 45 780 1685 510 55 100 

60 785 1560 500 56 90 

75 800 1545 490 58 85 

Average 755 1650 525 55 110 
Note: 30’—45’—60’ cures taken for average 

Tensile Properties After Oven Aging 48 Hours @ 212° F. 

i Cure at Shore Crescent 
Compound 287° F. Tensile Elong. Hardness Tear 
Prewar 30° 1205 290 64 65 
Whole 45 1165 290 65 60 
Tire 60 1150 290 64 70 

Average 1170 290 64 65 
Present 30’ 1200 290 65 65 
Mixed 45 1105 280 66 70 
Tire 60 1090 280 65 70 

Average 1130 285 65 70 

Dynamic Properties Before Aging 
Prewat Present 
Whole Mixed 
Tire Tire 
Cut Growth Kilocycles/inch ...........5+04- 720 1280 
Heat Build Up: __ 
EE EEO Lo yina'a eins wadeence coves 120° F. 122° F. 
SS Pe eed eee ER 10.6% 9.3% 
OT Sees ee eee ee 40% 40% 
Dynamic Properties After Oven Aging 48 Hours @ 212° F. 
Cut Growth Kilocycles/inch ..............+. 16 10 
Heat Build Up: __ 
EE ENO a oon be 60.016 036 8 048s O80 57% F. 108° F. 
Permanent Set .......... eaWh sek ange >'e ‘ 2.3% 1.6% 
ES EEE POOLE AP PEE Oe 36% 35% 





that the ratios of natural rubber will range from 55 to 
65% with the balance comprised of GR-S. 

This uniformity is obtained by the blending influence 
of the following factors: 

1. Scrap tires received at consuming mills cover a 
rather broad period of tire manufacture. 

2. Processing is usually based on tire parts or run of 
mine tires which have been graded only for size and 
segregation of light colored natural rubber zine carcass. 

3. Most whole tire reclaim is digester processed which 
involves treatment of rather large quantities of scrap. 

These factors act as levelers for what might otherwise 
result in spot variation. 

The next logical and pertinent point raised by con- 
sumers of reclaimed rubber concerns future trend. If the 
tire industry continues to use the present elastomer 
ratios, the natural rubber content of tire reclaim rubber 
“hydrocarbon will level off around 65% with the balance 
consisting of GR-S. Road tests of tire treads based on 
the new low temperature polymer indicate improvement 
of GR-S. This may hold or increase the present con- 
sumption ratio long after Public Law 469 has expired. 
In such event the reclaiming industry would be process- 
ing mixed elastomer tire scrap for years to come. 

This paper, therefore, has as an objective the com- 
parative evaluation of present day mixed tire reclaim 
with the prewar material in end products which are im- 
portant to the industry. First comparison is made in the 
following representative passenger tire carcass com- 
pound : 
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PASSENGER TIRE CARCASS COMPOUND 


See eet: 2. secs caso et eae 40 
ET FAs 5 ek kink de ovate ee Te ae 20 
OSES aaa SRI RE IED Ra Saat BP 80 
UE NE go ee acl che pus pec sie 20 
SON ee ves Ub ate ove eee 1 
MN ee os ahi dal onas a cabs 3 
PT NE oe, ona gle wis wah ohare 8 
PMI 2 Sindee 5 vba ds  o eew oes 1 
piggy Fiala ge eee glo via ie R ae 3 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ............. 0.625 
176.625 


Dynamic and tensile properties before and after oven 
aging are shown in Table III. While curing rate in the 
initial stage of cure is slightly slower for the present day 
reclaim, there is no difference in the range of optimum 
cure. Both dynamic and tensile data indicate that the 
compound based on the present day material is fully 
equivalent or superior to the prewar product. There are 
also the same processing advantages observed in the use 
of S-3 tire reclaim. 

Similar comparative tests have been run in a number 
of passenger tire carcass stocks with changing ratios of 





TABLE 1\V—CoMPARISON IN A PASSENGER TIRE 
UNDERTREAD COMPOUND 


Tensile Properties Before Aging 


Cure at Modulus Shore Crescent 
Compound 287° F. 300% Tensile Elong. Hardness Tear 
Prewar 30’ 1080 1620 450 64 140 
Whole 45 1180 1650 440 65 160 
Tire 60 1180 1680 430 66 150 
75 1120 1620 430 67 130 
Average 1140 1640 435 66 145 
Present 30’ 1000 1540 480 66 150 
Mixed 45 1120 1660 440 67 140 
Tire 60 1170 1620 420 67 130 
75 1190 1610 420 68 130 
Average 1 120 1610 440 67 135 
Present 30’ 990 1670 500 63 150 
Mixed 45 1160 1750 450 65 130 
Peel 60 1170 1730 430 66 130 
75 1210 1710 430 67 120 
Average 1130 1715 450 66 130 
Tensile Propertics After Oven Aging.48 Hours @ 212° F. 
Cure at Shore Crescent 
Compound 287° F. Tensile Elong. Hardness Tear 
Prewar 30’ 1480 240 75 80 
Whole 45 1530 280 74 100 
Tire 60 1510 290 73 100 
75 1480 290 73 90 
Average 1500 275 74 90 
Present 30 1590 280 75 90 
Mixed 45 1640 290 74 110 
Tire 60 1680 310 73 100 
75 1610 330 73 110 
Average 1630 300 74 100 
Present 30’ 1700 270 73 100 
Mixed 45 1730 280 73 90 
Peel 60 1670 300 73 90 
75 1620 310 72 100 
Average 1689 290 73 a 
Dynamic Properties Before Aging 
Prewar Present Present 
Whole Mixed Mixed 
Tire Tire Peel 
Cut Growth Kilocycles/inch ....... 105 100 96 
Heat Build Up: j Tea 
Temperature Rise ........-. 190° F. 191° F, 176° F. 
eS PAS rece eae 21% 20% 16% 
Abrasion Loss cc/HP Hr. DuPont.. 220 205 190 
Dynamic Properties After Oven Aging 48 Hours @ 212° F. 
Cut Growth Kilocycles/inch ....... 21 17 21 
Heat Build Up: | ; ‘ ; 
Temperature Rise ........-. 1st *F, 145° F. 136° F. 
OT ee a eee ae are 2% * 4% 2% 
Abrasion Loss cc/HP Hr. DuPont.. 100 95 2 
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natural rubber, GR-S and reclaim. As in the case of the 
above compound, all data indicate that there is little 
difference between the two materials. 

The next comparison is made in the following typical 
passenger tire undertread compound : 


PASSENGER TIRE UNDERTREAD COMPOUND 


CSRS ee Ss ie bce ce eR ae we 75 
TOUAIE r c hs w awe bac a Ree ees 50 
I ee ey wah ieliyte ete 
OU oar is oso kabed es tees s Rre ee 5 
ROU Mee EN a  cghire ay 1 
WO NEO 2s ein S ave a Sons oc ccawds 5 
Aa BOLE a Te i eas 5 
PN NS i edicts VR Ca Poea Rie aes 5 
PomG oi alk aklok < aang ak Ceca e ada 1 
DRMIN Rs Oink s ise nce Fo wees vase moar een 2 
Benzothiazyl Sulfenamide ............. 1 
190 


Dynamic and tensile properties before and after oven 
aging are shown in Table IV. The two grades of tire re- 
claim are equivalent. However, the data indicate slight 
superiority for the present day mixed peel reclaim both 
before and after oven aging. 

To typify mechanical goods compounding, comparison 
is made in the following black heel test compound : 


Brack HEEL Test COMPOWND 





Spee ils Sl ca oa Ween yeas ee Lanes 40.0 
en EN SRS? Deen EEE DADS Ae 120.0 
Dee ek ea eee. a 40.0 
BU ov cane anv tes 10.0 
PRE Se an cl paw ee 10.0 
PE CNRS oe ies. doy vats Be ee 3.0 
WRORTIG NOME 5 ri biel eniae (deaweencis 2.0 
URC ree CAT ee ee. ahaa ia ‘ 3.5 
Benzothiazyl Sulfenamide ........... 1.0 
| 2 LS eR Ree eS Reinet 0.3 

229.8 


Physical properties before and after oven aging as 
shown in Table V indicate slight superiority for the 
present dav material. 





TABLE V—COMPARISON IN A BLACK HEEL 
Test COMPOUND 


Physical Properties Before Aging 


Cure at Modulus Shore Crescent 
Conipound 320° F. 300% Tensile Elong. Hardness Tear 
Prewar 4’ 640 1270 570 61 225 
Whole Ass 840 1390 465 63 210 
Tire 12 810 1450 500 64 220 

16 820 1350 470 65 210 

Average &’-12’-16’ 815 400 485 a 64 215 
Bureau of Standards Abrasion Index 12’ Cure = 34 

Present 4’ 340 550 490 58 90 

Mixed g 630 1210 535 60 190 

Tire 12 840 1450 495 63 220 

16 910 1540 480 65 225 

Average 8’-12’-16" 875 1495 485 64 220 
Bureau of Standards Abrasion Index 12’ Cure = 45 


Physical Properties After Oven Aging 48 Hours @ 212° F. 








Cure at Shore Crescent 

Compound 320° F. Tensile Elong. Hardness Tear 
Prewar a 1090 270 72 150 
Whole 8 1130 260 73 135 
Tire 12 1190 270 74 140 
16 1220 270 73 135 

Average 8'-12'-16’ 1205 270 73 "135 
Present 4’ 1080 230 73 160 
Mixed 8 1270 230 75 130 
Tire 12 1376 240 76 120 
16 1320 240 76 130 

Average 8’-12’-16’ 1345 240 76 125 
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TasBLE VI—CoMmPARISON IN AN AUTOMOTIVE MAT 
Test COMPOUND 


Physical Properties Before Aging 








Cure at Modulus Shore Crescent 
Compound 310° F. 100% Tensile Elong. Hardness Tear 
Prewar 5° 345 710 390 74 90 
W hole 10 345 690 360 74 80 
Tire 15 335 690 355 74 80 
Average 10’-15" 340 690 360 74 80 
Bureau of Standards Abrasion Index 10’ Cure = 11 
Present 5’ 215 565 445 74 85 
Mixed 10 325 680 365 74 80 
Tire 15 335 700 370 76 80 
Average 10’-15’ 330 690 365 75 80 
Bureau of Standards Abrasion Index 10’ Cure = 11 
Physical Properties After Oven Aging 70 Hours @ 158° F. 
Cure at Modulus Shore Crescent 
Compound 310° F. 100% Tensile Elong. Hardness Tear 
Prewar 5’ 605 860 238 = 80 95 
Whole 10 635 820 230 82 100 
Tire 15 585 800 230 82 100 
Average 10’-15’ 610 810 230 82 100 
Present = 380 695 340 75 90 
Mixed 10 475 795 310 78 95 
Tire 15 485 795 290 80 105 
Average 10’-15’ 480 795 300 79 100 





The automotive floor mat has long been an important 
end product for reclaim. A typical test compound 


follows: 
AvuTOMOTIVE Mat Test CoMPOUND 


WR dae na oS roca es wenbes es 200.0 
) SEER rer, ie Grae 100.0 
NG gn on ssh eee aaeweieeias 50.0 
WS 6s ep ncughe uhpaedus 15.0 
FIG IED Gi os oes sve Dkewctananns 20.0 
We WRONG So gice cin bed OK RASC EESOD 3.0 
EE rt er 2.0 
NS ns eS Cia aaa eaen 4.0 
Mercaptobenzothiazole .............+- 1.5 
Er a ek cc ak ee ee eeew eons 0.5 

396.0 


Physical properties before and after oven aging are 
given in Table VI. The data indicate comparable quality 
for the two reclaims. However, there is a processing 
characteristic of the present day mixed tire reclaim 
which has been improved. This concerns increased re- 
sistance to hot tear of the uncured stock. 

The last comparison is based on modified whole tire 
reclaims of the type used in low cost hard rubber com- 
pounding. Comparative analyses are shown in Table VII. 
A test compound typical of hard rubber storage battery 
container practice follows: 


Harp Ruesperk Test COMPOUND 


TOMO SEs sows oc 6 oe dv ad kee pe Onaseeeak 220 
RS: « dilten ac' go cawasaeye cuvdes te 185 
IN NO ee ace 10 
Pee NOE DORE oo via ss concn waa dwuoes 15 
WINE EL oso vinka sae bee CER Ree 25 
I oot, oo ts ood Meee eee eae 40 
PM elke bk awe eae sees owe ks 5 

500 


This particular end product has entailed a longer de- 
velopment program than has been required for soft 
rubber. Neutral reclaims act differently in a hard rubber 
cure than the prewar alkali types. This is true whether 
the rubber hydrocarbon is based on straight natural 
rubber or mixtures of natural rubber and GR-S. How- 
ever, the test data as indicated in Table VIII show 
physical properties have been attained which are a close 
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TasLteE VII—MopiFriep Tire REcLAIM ANALYSES 


Prewar Present 

Natural Natural 

Rubber and GR-S 
Specific Gravity ...... 1.24 1.24 
Acetone Extract ...... 14.% 17.% 
Chloroform Extract .. 2. :. 
Pe ee et 19. 18. 
SN 5s oii len wo 7. y 
Carbon Black ........ 10. 15. 
RHC—Difference ..... 46, 46. 





match for the prewar reclaim. Rate of cure has in fact 
been increased and the important characteristic of im- 
pact strength has been maintained. 

The prewar natural rubber tire and the resultant re- 
claim were the products of long experience. As a result 
“of war, a generation of rubber technology has been com- 
pressed into a few years. Intensive work has been done 
and on the basis of both laboratory data and end product 
tests, new grades of reclaim are now available which 
equal or exceed prewar quality. 

No one company or individual has been alone in this 
development program. The problem of obtaining further 
improvement is common to the entire industry. While 
different paths will be followed, every manufacturer of 
reclaim has the same objective of providing uniform ma- 
terials while constantly improving quality. 

As in the case of tires, standing on prewar quality 
will not be enough. New reclaims which must meet more 
stringent processing and service requirements are being 
requested by the rubber industry. 

For example, tire manufacturers having attained the 
goal of faster processing are now requesting grades of 
reclaim which will take a shorter Banbury cycle, provide 


TasBLe VIII—PuysicaL PROPERTIES 








Impact 

Strength 

Cure at Shore D _  Ft.Lbs./ 

Compound 340° F. Tensile Elong. Hardness Sq. Inch 
Prewar 10’ 1850 8.0 75-70 2.40 
Natural 12 2150 5.1 79-75 1.70 
Rubber 14 2550 3.0 82-79 1.55 
Average 2185 5.4 79-75 1.88 
Present 10’ 1760 5.1 78-74 2.60 
Natural 12 1890 3.8 80-76 1.80 
and GR-S 14 2555 2.7 82-79 1.45 
Average 2070 9 80-76 1.95 


. 
= 


Note: All data obtained on 4%” thick test slabs. 





greater flexibility in the use of compound softeners and 
also possess increased tack. 

Mechanical goods manufacturers are asking for 
smoother extrusion, higher tensile properties and im- 
proved resistance to sun checking and staining. 

In automotive mat production, processing problems 
have been made more difficult by deeper contours neces- 
sitated by new car designs which call for a lower center 
of gravity. This means that the flow of uncured stock 
must conform to the contour of the mold without 
tearing. 

Hard rubber storage battery containers face the trend 
of reduced wall thickness in order to meet engineering 
demands for reduction of space and weight. This will 
compel increased impact resistance and less distortion 
to temperatures encountered in under hood service. 

The reclaiming industry has provided new and valu- 
able compounding ingredients to meet present day re- 
quirements, and development work aimed at meeting 
ever changing demands of the future will continue. 





Report on Radio-Active Static Eliminator Bars 


National Safety Council was recently assigned the 

problem of investigating any possible health exposure 
to industrial employees in the rubber industry as the 
resuit of the use of radio-active bars for static elimina- 
tion. The committee has reviewed a large part of the 
available literature on the physiological effects of ex- 
posure to alpha, beta and gamma radiation. In addition, 
members of the committee have personally been in touch 
with the manufacturers of both the radium and the polo- 
nium bars, and have reviewed the informational bulletins 
prepared by these manufacturers. The committee has 
also made a survey of some of the larger rubber manu- 
facturers to determine whether any health problem has 
developed as the result of the development of  radio- 
active static eliminators. 

At the present time there is rather general agreement 
that exposure to gamma radiation should be kept below 
100 milliroentgens per day. Because of the lack of suf- 
ficient data regarding the effects of exposure to beta 
radiation, there have been some differences of opinion as 
to its tolerance dose. It is suggested, pending further 
work on beta radiation, that a standard of 100 Mrep. 
(Milliroentgens equivalent physical) per day be used 
tentatively." Alpha radiation has an extremely short range 


| st Health Committee of the Rubber Section of the 
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in air, varying from one to three inches and is stopped 
by very thin films of material, as a sheet of writing 
paper. High concentrations falling on the skin can pro- 
duce a skin burn. 

It is the opinion of the committee on the basis: of 
available information that the radium bar, which emits 
alpha, beta and gamma radiation, can be used with safety 
provided that the exposure to either beta and gamma 
radiation is kept below the limits mentioned above, and 
provided further that the instructions of the manufac- 
turer contained in their bulletin General Information Re- 
garding Functioning, Installation and Maintenance of 
Ionotron Static Eliminators are carefully followed. 

The committee considers that the polonium-type bar, 
which is a pure alpha emitter, can be used with safety 
provided that actual contact with the skin be avoided, 
and provided that rubber gloves be used when cleaning 
or handling the bar. 

The committee further recommerids that any manu- 
facturer considering the installation of radio-active bars 
for static elimination, obtain and review the article 
“Evaluation of the Beta and Gamma Radiation Due to 
Extended Linear Sources of Radium” by Robley D. 
Evans, Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, 
Volume 28, No. 6, page 243 (1946). 
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OR MANY YEARS it 

Division has been the practice of 

: : the Division of Rubber 

Meetings Chemistry of the American 

Chemical Society to hold 

two meetings a year. This year three meetings were 

held—Chicago, Los Angeles and Detroit. The Los An- 

geles meeting, however, was more-or-less in the form 

of an experiment, and is not likely to be repeated in the 

near future except as the site for a regional rather than 
a full Division meeting. 

In recent years some members of the Division have 
questioned the necessity of holding meetings semi-an- 
nually and have indicated a preference for a single meet- 
ing only. Maintaining that a three or four day session 
once a year would be sufficient to meet the aims and pur- 
poses of the Rubber Division, those expressing this 
sentiment argue that such a meeting would (a) permit 
the presentation of better quality technical papers, (b) 
attract a larger attendance, and (c) result in substantial 
savings. The reasoning behind these conclusions runs 
along the following lines : 

The major aim of the Rubber Division is to dissemin- 
ate technical information on the subject of rubber chem- 
istry. This is largely achieved by the presentation of 
technical papers at the scheduled meetings, and the sub- 
sequent publication of these papers. At present, between 
20 and 35 papers are presented at each of the semi-an- 
nual meetings. The Papers Committee is sometimes hard 
pressed to secure sufficient papers to occupy the sessions 
alloted to the Division, with the result that a few weeks 
before the deadline pressure is brought to bear on com- 
panies to prepare papers for a given session. The value 
of such papers, secured under such conditions, is some- 
times questionable. Slides are rushed through, and fall 
far short of conveying specific messages, to say nothing 
of their appearance when projected. Were meetings held 
but once a year the chances for higher quality papers 
and slides would be substantially improved. 

Under present regulations authors of intended papers 
need present abstracts only of such papers to the com- 
mittee by specified deadlines. It is not always possible 
to determine the quality of paper from its prepared-in- 
advance abstract. It will be recalled that during the first 
several years of its existence Division regulations called 
for submission of complete papers by specified deadlines 
and acceptance of papers for presentation rested with a 
special Papers Review Committee. Screening of papers 
in this manner was assurance of presentation of quality 
material only. If meetings were held on an annual basis 
only, a committee of this kind could be revived and the 
members given ample time to screen all papers. 

Greater use could be made of the facilities of local 


rubber groups to bring before the industry any major 
developments which occur between annual meetings of 
the Division. Many will recall that the first public an- 
nouncement of neoprene (than called DuPrene) was 
made at a meeting of the Akron Rubber Group. In this 
sense, once-a-year Division meetings would result in 
more technical sessions held by the local groups. 


Proponents of a single annual Division meeting also 
argue that attendance, which now averages about 650 
at each of the semi-annual meetings, would reach ap- 
proximately 1,000. Sending technical men to these ses- 
sions is becoming increasingly costly and most rubber 
manufacturers are watching cost figures closely these 
days. A once-a-year meeting would be a “must” for 
most chemists with a resulting increase in the attend- 
ance figures. 

Those favoring the single meeting idea are aware of 
the by-laws of the American Chemical Society which 
specify that a subject division must meet with the parent 
society at least once a year. The idea of meeting with 
the parent society is a good one, but circumstances alter 
cases and perhaps modification of the A.C.S. regulation 
on this score is called for. 

There is still another point made for once-a-year 
meetings, although not having any direct bearing on 
Rubber Division activities, namely, the suppliers’ co- 
operative cocktail party, which has proved so popular 
at the last several meetings. These parties are inde- 
pendent affairs, but nevertheless contribute substantially 
to the success of each meeting. For the most part, sup- 
pliers are in definite agreement as to the desirability of 
holding the cooperative venture. It enables the entire 
Division membership to congregate for an hour or so of 
social contact. It creates general good-fellowship. It 
eliminates efforts of trying to outdo the other fellow 
with grand style entertainment. And it is definitely a 
saving in cost. However, even a cooperative venture of 
this kind on a twice-a-year basis is expensive, and if it 
were held at an annual meeting only it would have the 
support of most suppliers in the field. 

The above paragraphs briefly cover the claims of 
those favoring a single Division meeting a year. Much 
can undoubtedly be said for maintaining the present 
status quo of semi-annual meetings, but since this is the 
first time the subject has been brought into the epen 
there has been no reason for those favoring the present. 
system to defend their convictions. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that those having definite ideas on the question— 
both pro and con—will write to the editor so that the 
feeling of the industry can be determined and brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities. What is. your 
opinion ? 
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ACS CHICAGO SECTION SPONSORS 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 
The 1948 National Chemical Exposi- 
tion, held in the Coliseum, Chicago, IIL, 
was the largest in the number of ex- 
hibits of the five biennial shows spon- 
sored since 1940 by the Chicago Section 
of the American Chemical Society. The 
show ran for five days from October 
12 to 16. Admission was limited to rep- 
resentatives of the chemical and allied 

industries. There were 201 exhibitors. 
Among other highlights were the fa- 
cilities provided to aid manufacturers 
and business men seeking: a solution of 
their production problems through the 
use of chemistry. Many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded to get 
authoritative information. The main- 
tenance of a ‘Technical Bureau” made 
this possible. It was manned by Dr. 
Ward V. Evans, retired chairman of the 
chemistry department of Northwestern 
University, and now professor of chem- 

istry at Loyola Universtiy, Chicago. 
Among the papers which were pre- 
sented at the exposition was a talk on 
‘Science and the Future,” presented by 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, director of the Mel- 
lon Institute. Bruce Brown, president 
of the Standard Oil Co.. of Indiana, 
spoke on the interrelation of the pe- 


troleum and the organic chemical in- 
dustry. 
Some features of interest in an ex- 


hibit sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture were displays of low-grade 
cotton materials, chemically-treated to 
look and wear like linen; cotton fabrics 
which had been treated to resist rot and 
decay; and an automobile tire which had 
been driven at 60 miles per hour for 
nearly 70,000 miles in official Army Ord- 
nance tests. It is believed that the use 
of carefully selected varieties of cotton 
for the manufacture of cords, such as 
were used in this tire, will add to the 
service and mileage obtainable from 
casings. 

The use of waste products for resins, 
turpentine, pine oil and insecticides has 
proved successful, judging from the re- 
sults obtained by one exhibitor. These 
are derived from stumps of southern 
pine. Also on exhibit were chemical 
cotton and cellulose acetates for use in 
plastics manufacture. These had been 
derived from a poor grade of cotton lint- 
ers, heretofore considered useful onl) 
for fertilizer. 


Highlight of the National Industrial 
Chemical Conference was the dinner 
meeting, held on October 14, at which 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, president of 
the American Chemical Society, was the 
principal speaker. In his address, Dr. 
Thomas emphasized as reasons for the 
phenomenal growth and development of 
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Walking Test for Soles 


Results of an interesting walking test, 
conducted in Washington, D. C., to 
compare the relative merits of two types 
of shoe soles, leather and Neolite, have 
heen announced by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Six high school and college 
students were employed by Goodyear to 
walk five to twenty miles daily on the 
streets of the nation’s capital. The 
hikers averaged 300 miles each over a 
period of 23 days, in order to compare 
the effects of Neolite and conventional 
leather shoe soles, particularly from the 
standpoint of foot health. The walking 
tests were conducted under the auspices 
of the Clinical Research Division of the 
National Association of Chiropodists. 
It was found that no harmful effects 
resulted from wearing either Neolite or 
leather. Neolite, however, gave ap- 
proximately 100% more mileage than 
the average leather sole. It was also 
determined that a person’s height and 
weight have no standard effect on shoe 
life. Many small-type persons wear out 
a pair of shoes twice as fast as a six- 





foot heavyweight. 


he ai 








\merica, the wide application of science 
and its methods, and the country’s fav- 
orable social environment. He pointed 
out that we have been very fortunate 
in that our country’s founders recog- 
nized liberty as essential to man’s con- 
tinual aspiration toward his ultimate 
goal. 

Much of the success of the show was 
attributed to the efforts of officials of 
the Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society. 


Coated Fabrics Plant Closes 


The coated fabrics plant of the Atlas 
Powder Co. at Stamford, Conn., will be 
closed down as soon as current saies 
orders are filled, Isaac Fogg, president 
of the company, announced recently. It 
is expected that production will cease 
before the end of November. Mr. Fogg 
said that the action is being taken due 
to the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
coated fabrics industry, the substantial 
losses in these products and the unsat- 
isfactory outlook for the future. Nego- 
tiations are now in progress for the sale 
ot the real estate and equipment. The 
manufacture and sale of industrial fin- 
ishes at Stamford and North Chicago, 
Ill., and of Revolite laundry rolls and 
press covers at Stamford will be con- 
tinued. 


TIRE PRODUCERS FINED $50,000 
AFTER NOLO CONTENDERE PLEA 

Fines totaling $50,000 were imposed by 
Federal Judge John C. Knox of the U. S. 
District Court of New York on October 
21 on eight tire manufacturers, the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, and two 
of its officers after their plea of nolo con- 
tendere to a criminal information charging 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The defendants were charged in the in- 
formation, filed in March, 1947, with -con- 
spiring to agree on prices, discounts, al- 
lowances, bonuses and other related prac- 
tices for the purpose of eliminating com- 
petition in the sale and distribution of 
tires. Trial was to begin early next year. 

Judge Knox imposed a fine of $5,000 
on the association and $2,500 each on A. 
L. Viles, its president, and George Flint, 
assistant secretary. The following were 
fined $5,000 each: Dayton Rubber Com- 
pany, Vayton,.Ohio; Lee Rubber and Tire 
Company, Conshohocken, -Pa.; United 
States Rubber Company, New York, and 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
General Tire and Rubber Company, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company and Seiberling Rubber 
Company, all of Akron, Ohio. 

J. Francis Hayden, special assistant At- 
torney General in charge of New York 
office of the anti-trust division, said the 
Government had dropped charges against 
the following: J. L. Cochrun, vice presi- 
dent of Seiberling; I. Eisbrouch, vice 
president of Dayton Rubber; A. A. Garth- 
waite, president of Lee Rubber; H. N. 
Hawkes, assistant general manager of 
United States Rubber; Lee R. Jackson, 
executive vice president of Firestone; L. 
A. McQueen, vice president of General 
Tire; J. J. Newman, vice president of B. 
F. Goodrich, and R. S. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent of Goodyear. 


Acquires Plastics Institute 

The West Coast University. of 
Angeles, Calif., has acquired the labora- 
tories and the training facilities of the 
Plastics Industries Technical Institute, 
1609 South Western Avenue, Los Arigeles, 
Calif. West Coast has retained the staff 
of the Plastics Institute and will offer 
courses in plastics technology on three 
levels. These include a nine semester 
course in mechanical engineering with 
specialization in plastics processing, lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of science; 
an intensive four-month course in plas- 
tics fabrication for resident students; and 
a one-year home study course for up-grad- 
ing plastics industry personnel, or as 
preparation for employment in the indus- 
try. 


Los 
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TWO TALKS FEATURE MEETING 
OF NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 


Two interesting talks featured the Fall 
Meeting of the New York Rubber Group, 
held on October 15 at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel in New York City. The talks were 
“GR-S Achieves Major Advance in Per- 
formance,”: by Dr. William .F. Tuley, 
Operations Manager, Naugatuck Chemi- 


cal Division, U. S. Rubber Co., and 
“Palletizing of Raw Materials for the 
Rubber Industry,” by William T. Dona- 


hue, of the Addison-Semmes Corp., Ra- 
cine, Wis. Approximately 300 members 
and gtfests were in attendance. 

Dr. Tuley briefly reviewed the progress 
made by GR-S to date.and then launched 
into a discussion of the new low tem- 
perature polymers, emphasizing the quali- 
ties which have been substantially im- 
proved in carbon blacks stocks made with 
thé*new polymers and outlining some im- 
portant properties which have not yet been 
improved to any great degree. Among the 
latter he listed tensile strength of non- 
black compounds, hysteresis or heat build- 
up, stiffening at low temperatures, atmos- 
pheric cracking, and tackiness of raw 
stocks. 

A considerable portion of the talk was 
devoted to the effects of low temperature 
polymerization on the composition of the 
polymer. In this connection, the speaker 
stated that there is evidence ‘that as the 
polymerization temperature is decreased, 
the structure of GR-S becomes more 
regular although it does not approach that 
of natural rubber. Faint but definite X- 
ray patterns have been secured which in- 
dicate increasing regularity, especially with 
high butadiene polymers formed at sub- 
freezing temperatures. 


Pointing out that tests have proved the 
low temperature polymers will give tire 
treads with 30% longer wear than natural 
rubber treads, Dr. Tuley also predicted 
widespread use of these polymers in foot- 
wear, wire insulation and mechanical goods 
in general. He also pointed out that manu- 
facturers of non-transportation products 
already are using 25 to 30% of all GR-S 
consumed on a voluntary basis. 

In concluding his talk, Dr. Tuley fore- 
cast that low temperature GR-S will dis- 
place present standard types of GR-S as 
rapidly as it is made available, that de- 
mand for low temperature GR-S_ will 
probably exceed supply for the next 12 
to 18 months, and that consumers will 
benefit from better performance through 
the use of such GR-S. (Eprror’s Note: 
Dr. Tuley’s paper is published in full else- 
where in this issue.) 

The talk on “Palletizing of Raw Ma- 
terials’ by Mr. Donahue, the second 
speaker, was received with a good deal of 
interest. Mr. Donahue first described the 
various types of pallets generally used by 
industry and showed miniature models of 
such pallets. He then entered into his 
main theme, a discussion of the new type 
expendable pallets which are especially en- 
gineered to fit specific problems, such as 
the transportation of bulk items and items 
packed in bags and cartons, using carbon 
black as an example. 
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Coming Events 


Nov. 18. R. I. Rubber Club, Crown 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 


Nov. 18. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 
Nov. 23. Washington Rubber Group, 


Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 
Y¥ 


Dec. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Xmas Party. 
Dec. 9. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 


Xmas Party, Miami Valley Country 
Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dec. 10. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 14. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Westbrook Hotel, Buffalo, N. 
Y 


Dec. 17. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 


Jan. 10-14. Third National Materials 
Handling Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

a o 





The speaker used numerous slides to in- 
dicate how expendable pallets were being 
adopted in the rubber and other industries, 
and concluded his talk by stressing the 
number of advantages offered by these 
new type pallets, including reduced handl- 
ing costs, fewer damage claims, and the 
requirement for less manpower. Specific 
instances of cost savings were recounted. 


Dispersed Colorants For Vinyls 

The Plastic Products Division of the 
Schiefer-Eldridge Printing Ink Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced a new 
series of dispersed colorants especially 
prepared for the vinyl plastics industry. 
These are said to offer the advantages 
of excellent uniformity, extremely fine 
grind, and ease of handling. The com- 
pany claims that the development of the 
colorants represents a new technique in 
successfully utilizing monomeric plasti- 
cizers, such as_ di-octyl phthalate 
(D.O.P.), as a dispersing medium for 
vinyl colorants. The company is said 
to have had unusual success with a num- 
ber of the less readily dispersed ma- 
terials such as phthalocyanine blue and 
green, pigment scarlet “Z”, lithol rubines, 
special maroons, and particularly carbon 
blacks. Carbon black dispersions are 
at concentrations equivalent to master 
chips—master batches and still possess 
unusual softness and flow properties 
which are said to make them clean and 
easy to handle in the plant. 


The advantages and limitations of spring 
mountings, rubber mountings, and cork ma- 
terials in the control of vibration, together 
with data on their installation and uses, 
are given in a new bulletin recently issued 
by the Korfund Co., Inc., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 


AKRON GROUP HEARS RISING 
ON LABOR RELATIONS TRENDS 





The Akron Rubber Group held its 
Fall Meeting on October 15 at the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, with ap- 
proximately 300 members and guests in 
attendance. Frank Rising, general man- 
ager of the Automotive and Aviation 
Parts Manufacturers, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., addressed the group on “The 
Trend in Labor Relations.” The speak- 
er, who is nationally known as an author- 
ity on labor problems, predicted increas- 
ingly turbulent labor conditions through- 
out industry next year. 

Mr. Rising based his forecast on the 
belief that “unions are going to get tough” 
next year. The speaker also stated that 
fourth round wage raises are going to be 
difficult to obtain, and stated that no mat- 
ter what party is in office next year, the 
labor situation will be turbulent. The 
speaker expressed the opinion that there 
will be no lasting industrial peace as long 
as “unions seek to divide the people along 
class lines.” 

Mr. Rising decried the bitter attacks 
carried in union papers on the very com- 
panies which employ the attackers. “The 
only way to combat the vicious stuff 
fed to the workers is for management 
to become more articulate,” he said. 
“Management has been almost voice- 
less in getting across to its employees 
and the public its story and the prob- 
lems it faces,” Mr. Rising maintained. 

At the business session of the meet- 
ing it was announced that the Winter 
Meeting of the group, scheduled for 
February 18, will feature an afternoon 
symposium on industrial fabrics and a 
talk by L. F. Livingstone, manager of 
public relations of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


No, California Hears Mesick 


Approximately 60 members and guests 
attended the October 28 meeting of the 
Northern California Rubber Group held 
at the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 
Colonel Benjamin S. Mesick, in charge of 
research and development of solid fuel rock- 
ets for the United States Army Ordnance 
Department at the California Institute of 
Technology, showed the group a motion 
picture on “The Military Application of 
Jet Propulsion.” Colonel Mesick described 
the three types of jet propulsion—rockets, 
turbo jets, and ram jets—and discussed 
the applications to whicli each of the three 
Another motion picture entitled 
‘Rubber,” released by the Rubber De- 
velopment Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
was also shown to the group. 


are put. 





ASME RUBBER DIVISION SETS 
PROGRAM FOR FALL MEETING 





The Rubber and Plastics Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will hold two technical sessions 
on November 30 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City, as a part of 
the annual meeting to be held Novem- 
ber 28 through December 3. J. F. 
Downie Smith, Dean of Engineering, 
Iowa State College, is chairman of the 
Division, and D. H. Cornell of the B. F. 
Goodrich Research Center, is secretary. 

The first session, which will begin at 
9:30 A.M. on November 30, has the fol- 
lowing papers scheduled for presenta- 
tion: 

Soft Rubber Bearings—Design Features 
and Methods of Application Under Condi- 
tions of Water Lubrication, A. Badner 
(Lucian Q. Moffitt). 

Report on Friction Test on Flow Con- 
trol of Continuous Film of Rubber Bear- 
ings, J. W. Stanley (E. J. Willis). 

Nylon as a Bearing Material, D. B. Han- 
son (DuPont). 

At the second session, at 2:30 P.M. on 
the same day, these additional papers are 
to be heard: 

Frictional Characteristics of O-Rings 
with a Typical Hydraulic Fluid, L. E. 
Cheyney, W. J. Mueller, and R. E. Duval 
(Battelle). 

Laboratory, Testing of Rubber Bearings, 
J. R. Beatty and D. H. Cornell (Good- 
rich). 

Advances in Rubber During 1948, Lois 
W. Brock, G. H. Swart, and E. V. Osberg 
(General Tire). 

Advances in Plastics During 1948, E. L. 
Kropscott (Dow Chemical). 


ATA Seeks Repeal of Tire Tax 


A resolution asking for the repeal of 
excises on tires and tubes, motor ve- 
hicles, accessories, motor fuel and oil 
was adopted by the board of directors 
of the American Trucking Association, 
Inc., at the fifteenth meeting of the or- 
ganization on October 20, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Herman D. Horton of Char- 
lotte, N. C., chairman of Associated 
Transport, Inc., was elected ATA pres- 
ident for the next year. He succeeded 
Ted V. Rodgers of Scranton, Penna., 
first ATA president. Mr. Rodgers, who 
served since 1935, was named honorary 
board chairman for life. ATA directors 
also adopted a set of 12 principles gov- 
erning leasing of trucks and planned to 
present them at interstate commerce 
commission hearings which were sched- 
uled to begin on October 24. 


Martin Retires From U.S. Rubber 





Luther B. Martin 


Luther B. Martin, technical director 
of tire production for the U. S. Rubber 
Co., retired on November 1, after thirty 
years of continuous service. A_ native 
of Allendale, S. C., and a graduate of the 
National Law School, Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Martin joined the rubber company 
in 1918 as a chemist in the Hartford Rub- 
ber Works, Hartford, Conn. He was 
subsequently made laboratory superinten- 
dent at the Providence Rubber Co. and in 
1923 was appointed assistant factory su- 
perintendent of the Hartford Rubber 
Works. He was made factory manager 
there in 1929, and in 1930 was transferred 
to the company’s Detroit, Mich., plant. 
Three years later he was appointed 
manager of tire quality and in 1944 was 
made assistant director of tire develop- 
ment for the company’s tire division, in- 
volving five tire and tube plants located 
at Detroit, Eau Claire,» Wis., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., Los Angeles, Calif., and In- 
dianapolis, Ind. In March 1945, he was 
appointed director of tire development 
with headquarters at Detroit, which was 
the position he held prior to the post of 
technical director of tire production. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Martin was chairman of 
the Ordnance Advisory Committee of the 
Tire and Rim Association, a member of 
the war Production Board Tire and Tube 
Technical Consulting Committee, and a 
member of the Synthetic Test Committee 
of the Tire Industry. His services dur- 
ing the war were recognized by the Gov- 
ernment with the Award of Merit for his 

k on synthetic rubber tires. 


New Philblack Binder 


he Rubber Chemicals Division of the 
llips Petroleum Co., Akron 8, Ohio, 
made available a new loose-leaf binder 
its Philback technical bulletins. All of 
: bulletins issued to date are included in 
» new binder. Several blank pages are 
vided to enable the user to jot down 
vorite Philback recipes and other perti- 
nt data. 


DISCUSSION ON THE VISTACS 
FEATURES BUFFALO MEETING 





Approximately 75 members and guests 
of the Buffalo Rubber Group attended 
the October 19 meeting held at the 
Westbrook Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was Henry 
P. Pryor of the Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Corp. The subject of Mr. 
Pryor’s address was “Vistac in Rubber.” 

Mr. Pryor explained that “Vistac” is 
a trade name for a series of relatively 
low molecular weight polybutenes of 
which Vistac 1, 2, and 4 are the chief 
members. The Vistacs are synthetic 
hydrocarbon polymers obtained by the 
catalytic polymerization of normal and 
branched chain butenes derived from pe- 
troleum. They consist primarily of 
homolgous branched straight chain hy- 
drocarbons, and are completely sat- 
urated. 

Data were presented illustrating the 
effect of Vistac on natural rubber and 
GR-S, as well as its effects on butyl rub- 
ber, neoprene, and Buna-N type rub- 
bers. This was followed by a display 
and discussion of various articles of 
manufacture and the solution of prob- 
lems in which the Vistacs played a vital 
role. 

The speaker depicted the versatility of 
the’ Vistacs by a discussion of its pres- 
ent and future potential in the miscel- 
laneous field as is currently demon- 
strated by uses in the surgical and in- 
dustrial tape field, wax and asphalt mod- 
ifications, in the paper, paint, cable and 
insulation industries, and more. The ex- 
treme resistance of the product to water 
vapor, gases and alkalies, the adhesive 
properties, the ability to flow at low 
temperatures, the non-toxic features, are 
among the properties spurring new 
thought and usage, Mr. Pryor said. 


Appoints American. Representative 


Wm. Butler & Co. (Bristol), Ltd., 
Siverthorne Lane, St. Phillips, Bristol 2, 
England, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Coaltar Chemicals Corp., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
as American representative for the dis- 
tribution of a wide range of coal tar 
chemicals of British manufacture. The 
Butler company, distillers of tar and pe- 
troleum since 1843, operates refineries 
at Crew’s Hole and Gloucester, England. 
The Coaltar corporation will continue to 
carry on its regular business operations 
as heretofore. 


Author’s Correction 


An error has been noted in the article 
“Comparison of the Carrying Capacities 
of Rough and Smooth Bore Oil Suction 
and Discharge Hose Under Simulative 
Service Conditions,” by Messrs. Werken- 
thin, James, and Morris, which was pub- 
lished in the September, 1947, issue of 
Rupser AcE. On page 696, the line 
which reads “P= pressure drop in pounds 
per square inch” should read “P = pres- 
sure drop in pounds per square foot.” 
It is suggested that readers note this 
change in their copies. 
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The controlled structure of STATEX-K makes possible higher 
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In GRS treads, normal loadings have shown 15% better road 
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In Natural Rubber too, the better wear provided by STATEX-K 


over EPC is. increased by higher loadings 
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EUROPEAN RUBBER RESEARCK 
DISCUSSED BY DR, L. A. WOOL 


A talk on “Rubber Technology and 
Research in Western Europe,” by Dr. 
Lawrence A. Wood, chief of the rubber 
section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, featured the October 26 meeting of 
the Washington Rubber Group at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington, D. C. Ap- 
proximately 65 members and_ guests 
were in attendance. 

With Chairman T. A. Werkenthin 
(Bureau of Ships) presiding, the min- 
utes of, the previous meeting were read 
and approved and a short report was 
given by the secretary-treasurer. It 
was then announced that a few changes 
had been made in the heads of various 
committees and that R. W. Hackett 
(Rubber Reserve) was now chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, T. R. Scanlan 
(Gates Rubber) of the Program Com- 
mittee, and Richard Harmon of the 
Membership Committee. It was also 
announced that the next meeting of the 
group would be held on Tuesday, No- 
vember 23. 

Dr. Wood’s talk was built around a 
number of interesting slides based on 
photographs he had taken during a re- 
cent three-month visit to Western 
Europe, during which he gave a paper 
at the International Rubber Conference 
in London. In all, he stated, he visited 
some twenty different laboratories en- 
gaged in one way or another with rub- 
ber research. 

Showing some pictures of the build- 
ing occupied by the French Rubber In- 
stitute (Institut Francais du  Caout- 
chouc) in Paris, Dr. Wood stated that 
France was currently consuming rub- 
ber at the rate of almost 90,000 long 
tons a year. There is still a tire short- 
age in France, he added, which can in 
part be attributed to the fact that the 
government insists that some 40% of 
all tires made be exported. He also 
referred to some of the development 
work being done in the country on metal 
cord tires. 

Dr. Wood then described some of 
his experiences in Switzerland, includ- 
ing visits to the universities at Basle and 
Zurich. Considerable research was in 
progress at these universities on both 
the crystallization phenomena of rubber 
and on stress-strain properties. 

Turning to his visit to the Nether- 
lands, the speaker told of his trips 
through the laboratories of both the 
Rubber Stichting (Rubber Foundation), 
which is supported at government level, 
and the Netherlands Rubber Institute, 
a technical organization supported by 
the Dutch rubber manufacturing indus- 
try. He also visited the laboratory of 
the Royal Dutch Shell Co., where work 
is being done on a new fiber which is a 
chemical derivative of natural rubber. 

The concluding portion of the talk 
was concerned with Dr. Wood’s exten- 
sive visit in England, where he wit- 
nessed the work being done by both the 
British Rubber Producers’ Research As- 
sociation and the Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers. He 
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Winter-Grip Tire Tread 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
introduced what is said to be a new and 
revolutionary tread treatment for tires 
now available to motorists for protec- 
tion against the hazards of winter driv- 
ing. Named “Winter-Grip”, the tread is 
obtained by means of a device known 
as the Goodyear Tractionizer which me- 
chanically pierces the tire tread, leaving 


Shown is a Goodyear Tractionizer used 
for performing the new treatment on 
tire tread. 


thousahds of small holes to a depth of 
one-eighth inch to three-sixteenth inch- 
es. Complete treatment is accomplished 
by the Tractionizer, a mechanism con- 
sisting of two rollers. The rear end of 
the car is jacked up and each tire in turn 
is set down between the two rollers 
which are studded with hooked barbs 
one-quarter inch long. Powered by the 
car, the wheel is rotated, piercing the 
tread with a multitude of tiny perfora- 
tions that expose sharp edges to grip the 
road. The company states that any tire 
other than one having less than one- 
sixteenth inch tread design remaining 
can be treated in this manner. The 
Winter-Grip treatment may only be ob- 
tained from Goodyear dealers. 








was impressed with the fact that the 
library maintained by the latter organiz- 
ation boasts of some 71,000. papers on 
rubber and has an indexing system 
which numbers over 600,000 cards. 

Other visits in England included the 
laboratories of the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
where, among other things, tires are 
tested at speeds of 400 m.p.h., and those 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, where 
considerable attention is paid to syn- 
thetic rubber. In concluding his talk, 
Dr. Wood told of the rubber courses 
given at the Northern Polytechnic and 
efforts currently being made to organize 
a National Rubber College. 


The history, products and present activi- 
ties of the Koppers Co. are outlined in a 
new sixteen-page booklet recently published 
by the company. 


GILLILAND ADDRESSES NEW GROUP 
ON DEVELOPMENTS IN SYNTHETICS 


The first meeting of the newly-estab- 
lished Division of the Chemistry of Rub- 
ber and Allied Substances, Northeastern 
Section, American Chemical Society, held 
on October 21 at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Gilliland of the Institute on re- 
cent developments in synthetic rubber 
manufacturing. Professor Gilliland stated 
that major improvements in syntheic rub- 
ber are awaiting the development of 
polymerization techniques more closely re- 
sembling the natural processes which take 
place in the rubber tree. 

The speaker described the wartime-de- 
veloped process for the manufacture of 
butadiene-styrene synthetic (GR-S), and 
outlined the characteristics of this material 
which render it inferior in some respects 
to natural rubber. He reported on va- 
rious attempts te modify the original 
manufacturing process in order to obtain 
a product closer in its properties to natu- 
ral rubber. 

The most significant development in this 
direction, he said, has been the synthesis 
of so-called “cold rubber.” This substance 
is manufactured in a manner very similar 
to that employed previously for GR-S, 
but polymerization is carried out at much 
lower temperatures. The resultant poly- 
mer, Professor Gilliland reported, is defi- 
nitely superior to GR-S in its physical 
properties when compounded, but for gen- 
eral use it is still inferior to natural rub- 
ber compounded in the same manner. 
Further development in the technique of 
polymerization may lead to major im- 
provements in GR-S type rubbers, the 
speaker concluded. 


Virgin Heads Trenton Section 


Carl W. Virgin, chief research chemist 
of the Vulcanized Rubber and Plastics 
Co., Inc., has been elected chairman of 
the Trenton, N. J., Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, succeeding N. 
Richard Yorke of the St. Regis Paper 
Co., Trenton, first chairman of the group. 
Newell A. Perry of the Thermoid Co., 
was named vice-chairman, and Francis G. 
Mendrey of H. N. Richards Co. and John 
J. De Munnik of the American Tile and 
Rubber Co. were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. The new chair- 
man, Mr. Virgin, joined the Vulcanized 
Rubber and Plastics Co. in 1943. For two 
years he was with the Mellon Institute for 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
and among the concerns with which he 
was connected were the Ellis-Foster Co., 
Montclair, N. J., and the Standard 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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H. M. Brupacker, formerly associated 
with the Philblack Division of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., has joined the sales staff 
of the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 





Lreonarp Fortune, formerly production 
manager of the Fremont Rubber Co., has 
joined the Clorox Chemical Co. at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in a similar capacity. 

Dr. Grtpert THIESSEN, formerly de- 
velopment manager of the Chemical Di- 
vision of the Koppers Co., Inc., at Pitts- 
burgh, Penna, has been named technical 
advisor for that division. 





Cuartes N. Woopsury, associated with 
the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
since 1904, most recently as assistant ex- 
“port manager, has retired after forty-five 
years of service. 





James A. Braswett, Jr. formerly 
senior ‘compounder at the Memphis, 
Tenn., plant of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., has sailed for Bombay, India, 
where he will be chief chemist of the 
Firestone plant in that area. 

C. W. Sraacke, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co. for 22 years, 
and one of the country’s leading belt con- 
veyor engineers. has joined Hewitt-Rob- 
ins, Inc., as technical consultant and 
special assistant to THOMAS Rosins, Jr., 
president. 

ArTHUR W. CARPENTER, manager of 
physical testing laboratories at the Akron 
plants of the B. F. Goodrich Co.,; has 
been loaned to the Government for serv- 
ice on the National Security Resources 
Board in Washington, D. C., for a period 
of three months. 





Dr. Epwarp WIicHers, formerly assis- 
tant chief of the Chemistry Division of 
the National Bureau of Standards, has 
been appointed division chief, succeeding 
Dr. G. E. F. Lunpett who has retired 
from active duty but will remain as con- 
sultant to the division. 





Epwarp F. Kirix, formerly sales en- 
gineer for the H. O. Canfield Co., has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
the Bond Rubber Corp., Derby, Conn. 

Joun A. ZetiHoerer has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Chemicals 


C. E. BLrancHarp, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Sturtevant Co. in the de- 
sign and sale of special drying equip- 
ment, has joined the staff of the J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp. in a similar capacity, 
with headquarters in Boston, Mass. 

RaALpH Lorttes, associated with the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. since 1940 as a 
territory salesman, has been named sales 
manager of the Howatt Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 





R. C. WirMmore, is now associated with 
the Better Monkey Grip Co. at Dallas, 
Texas, in the capacity of technical di- 
rector. 

FLEET PERRINE, formerly a field repre- 
sentative of the United Rubber Workers, 
CIO, has been appointed organizational 
director succeeding N. H. EActe. 

Pierre S. puPont III, descendant of 
the founder of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and manager of rayon tire 
yarn sales for the company, has been 
elected a director of the company. 





Orro L. ScCHWENG, associated for the 
past four years with the Development De- 
partment of the General Aniline and Film 
Corp., as an economic specialist, has been 
appointed to the newly created post of 
director of market research for the Dia- 
mond Alkali Co. 

B. M. HALpern, president of the 
Bramley Machinery Corp., has departed 
for the British Isles and the Continent 
to investigate progress in dispersion-mix- 
ing, particularly in the rubber, plastics, 
paint and other chemically related indus- 
tries. 

F. Scotr CARPENTER, JR., previously 
associated with the Grasselli Chemicals 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., has joined the Special Carbon 
Blacks Section of the Research and De- 
velopment Department of Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 





R. G. Jerer, one of Akron’s leading 
attorneys, has been appointed general 
counsel of the B. F. Goodrich Co. He 
was graduated from Ohio State University 
in 1932. 

Dr. James E. ABLarp, chemist at the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
warded a certificate of merit from the 
‘epartments of the Army and Navy for 
is work during the war. 

Tames A. Rarrerty, vice-president of 

e Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., has 

en awarded the Chemical Industry 

edal for 1948 by the American Section 
the Society of Chemical Industry, for 

leadership in developing the billion- 
lar synthetic aliphatic industry 





A. Boyp CorNELL, executive vice-presi- 


dent of the Hamilton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Corp., with which he has been 
associated since 1918, has been elected a 
director of the Acme-Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Corp., which operates both the 
Hamilton concern and the Acme Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. 


Harry P. Situ, formerly New York 
district sales manager of the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., has been made assistant 
general manager of sales. His _head- 
quarters will remain in the company’s 
New York offices. 

M. E. Lerner, editor of RupBer AGE, 
has been appointed a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Rubber and 
Plastics Division of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers for a five-year 
term. 


Ceci. A. SMITH, assistant district sales 
manager of the N. J. Zinc Sales Co., has 
been named district sales manager. He 
will continue to make his headquarters in 
the Guardian Trust Building, Cleveland. 


T. Spencer Shore, weli-known industrial- 
ist and investment banker ,and formerly 
vice-president and treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., has been elected 
president of the Eagle-Picher Co. 


—_— 


SAMuEL B. Ettis, formerly associated 
with the export divisions of both the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the U. 
S. Rubber Co., has been named director 
of export sales for the Hamilton Rubber 
Manufacturing Corp. 

SAMUEL Broers, president of the 
Firestone International Co., recently left 
the United States for a two-month business 
tour of the Southwest Pacific which will 
include attendance at the formal opening 
of Firestone’s new tire plant at Papanui, 
near Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Lester J. Kocu, export manager of the 
Witco Chemical Co., left the United States 
recently for an extended business trip to 
England and the Continent. 


Hayes B. Robinson, formerly associated 
with the Kirkhill Rubber Co., is now asso- 
ciated with the Reeves Rubber Co. in 
charge of the Extrusion Department. 

Robert B. Coleman, previously asso- 
ciated with the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
has joined the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. as 
assistant chemist. : 

Victor H. Bopen, associated with the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
since 1933, and district sales manager of 
the Philadelphia office since 1940, has 
been appointed Eastern Sales Manager 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Firestone has made available an informa- 
tional release prepared in question and an- 
sewer form dealing with Foamex, the com- 
pany's foamed latex material 
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Something entirely new in the way of 
service to the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry, both in this country and abroad, 
is being sponsored by The Rubber Formu- 
lary, a new organization established in 
Bakersfield, California. The concern is 
offering an indexing service of rubber 
compounds, based on the punch card sys- 
tem. The Rubber Formulary is headed by 
Kathleen S. Rostler as editor. 

A card has been designed by The Rub- 
ber Formulary for the service, which 


classifies rubber compounds by _ tensile. 


strength, elongation, hardness, type of 
rubber hydrocarbon, and black or non- 
black filler. A number of marked spaces 
are also provided to be used by the sub- 
scriber who may be interested in classify- 
ing by other properties or ingredients. The 
card is being printed exclusively for the 
company by the Charles R. Hadley Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, and is built around 
their 5 x 8 inch single punch Rocket card. 

The service is offered as a yearly sub- 
scription and consists of monthly abstracts 
of rubber compounds published in the 
more important journals. The rubber com- 
pounds are reported individually on the 
cards, and the abstract consists of compo- 
sition and physical properties of the com- 
pound, together with the original litera- 
ture reference. 

This method of recording and sorting 
rubber compounds was originally devel- 
oped by a group of rubber chemists for 
their own use in compounding research. 
The system proved so versatile and adapt- 
able to many applications that it appeared 
to merit extension into this service. 


Designed for Quick Reference 


The service, which is designed to permit 
quick location of any compound in the 
files without the necessity of cross- 
referencing, should prove of considerable 
interest to everyone whose work is con- 
cerned with rubber compounds. Technical 
papers dealing with the chemistry and 





INDEXING SERVICE OF RUBBER COMPOUNDS OFFERED BY NEW CONCERN 


technology of rubber contain a number of 
compounds for which physical properties 
are reported in the form of tables or 
graphs or both. These compounds consti- 
tute valuable information for compounders 
beyond the illustrative purpose for which 
the author has used them. 

From the aspect of finding any of the 
compounds at a later time, however, the 
information is not readily available, but 
is scattered throughout the literature. 
Hunting through the literature to find com- 
pounds with certain desired properties is 
usually a fruitless task. The Rubber 
Formulary furnishes the service of re- 
cording, classifying and sorting these com- 
pounds in such a way that they are per- 
manently available for quick reference. 

Abstracts of compounds published in 
1948 and subscriptions for 1949 are offered 
at present. If warranted by demand, ab- 
stracts of previous years will also be pre- 
pared. 

Blank cards are also being offered for 
compounders interested in recording and 
filing compounds from their own records 
in the same manner so that they may be 
sorted at the same time as the compounds 
supplied by The Rubber Formulary. 

A booklet describing the service in de- 
tail is available on requést from The 
Rubber Formulary, 115 George Hay 
Building, 1612 Nineteenth Street, Bakers- 
field, California. 


Background of Mrs. Rostler 


Kathleen S. Rostler, editor of The 
Rubber Formulary, is the wife of Dr. 
Fritz Rostler, director of research and 
development of the Golden Bear Oil Co. 
She is a member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, of the ACS Rubber Division, 
and of Phi Kappa Phi. 

Mrs. Rostler holds an A. B. degree 
from the University of Delaware, from 
which she graduated in 1937 with honors 
in course and distinction in chemistry. 
She has a master’s degree in chemistry 
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rubber compounds. 
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Kathleen S. Rostler 


from Connecticut College at New London, 
where she majored in colloid chemistry 
and where she was a fellow and assistant 
in the department while earning her de- 
gree. 

Mrs. Rostler entered the field of rubber 
chemistry in 1939 as assistant to the chief 
chemist of Wilmington Chemical Corpora- 
tion in Wilmington, Delaware. During the 
five years she held this position, she was 
instrumental in setting up the laboratories 
for physical testing of rubber, she trained 
and supervised the technicians, and was 
in charge of the library, of literature ab- 
stracting, and of filing laboratory reports. 
From 1945 to 1947 Mrs. Rostler held the 
position of Associated Research Chemist 
at the Engineering Experiment Station of 
the University of Delaware, engaging in 
research on rubber. 





Kolthoff Awarded Nichols Medal 


For his world leadership in the develop- 
ment of modern analytical chemistry, Pro- 
fessor I. M. Kolthoff of the University of 
Minnesota has been awarded the William 
H. Nichols Medal of the New York 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for 1949. Professor Kolthoff, a na- 
tive of the Netherlands, is also noted for 
his extensive fundamental research in re- 
cent years on the emulsion polymerization 
process, key step in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. The Nichols Medal, one 
of the highest honors in chemical science, 
will be presented to Professor Kolthoff 
at a joint meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion and the American Section of the So- 
ciety of the Chemical Industry at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania on March 11, 1949. 


Dissolve Frazier Rubber Products 


Frazier Rubber Products Corp., Carey, 
Ohio, by unanimous consent of its stock- 
holders has elected to dissolve and termi- 
nate its affairs A certificate of dissolu- 
tion was filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State of Ohio on September 30. 1948 
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ACS CHICAGO SECTION SPONSORS 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 





The 1948 National Chemical Exposi- 
tion, held in the Coliseum, Chicago, IIlL., 
was the largest in the number of ex- 
hibits of the five biennial shows spon- 
sored since 1940 by the Chicago Section 
of the American Chemical Society. The 
show ran for five days from October 
12 to 16. Admission was limited to rep- 
resentatives of the chemical and allied 
industries. There were 201 exhibitors. 

Among other highlights were the fa- 
cilities provided to aid manufacturers 
and business men seeking a solution of 
their production problems through the 
use of chemistry. Many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded to get 
authoritative information. The main- 
tenance of a ‘Technical Bureau” made 
this possible. It was manned by Dr. 
Ward V. Evans, retired chairman of the 
chemistry department of Northwestern 
University, and now professor of chem- 
istry at Loyola Universtiy, Chicago. 

Among the papers which were pre- 
sented at the exposition was a talk on 
‘Science and the Future,” presented by 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, director of the Mel- 
lon Institute. Bruce Brown, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
spoke on the interrelation of the pe- 
troleum and the organic chemical in- 
dustry. 

Some features of interest in an ex- 
hibit sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture were displays of low-grade 
cotton materials, chemically-treated to 
look and wear like linen; cotton fabrics 
which had been treated to resist rot and 
decay; and an automobile tire which had 
been driven at 60 miles per hour for 
nearly 70,000 miles in official Army Ord- 
nance tests. It is believed that the use 
of carefully selected varieties of cotton 
for the manufacture of cords, such as 
were used in this tire, will add to the 
service and mileage obtainable from 
casings. 

The use of waste products for resins, 
turpentine, pine oil and insecticides has 
proved successful, judging from the re- 
sults obtained by one exhibitor. These 
are derived from stumps of southern 
pine. Also on exhibit were chemical 
cotton and cellulose acetates for use in 
plastics manufacture. These had been 
derived from a poor grade. of cotton. lint- 
ers, heretofore considered useful only 
for fertilizer. 

Highlight of the National Industrial 
Chemical Conference was the dinner 
meeting, held on October 14, at which 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, president of 
the American Chemical Society, was the 
principal speaker. In his address, Dr. 
Thomas emphasized as reasons for the 
phenomenal growth and development of 
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Walking Test for Soles 


Results of an interesting walking test, 
conducted in Washington, D. C., to 
compare the relative merits of two types 
of shoe soles, leather and Neolite, have 
been announced by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Six high school and college 
students were employed by Goodyear to 
walk five to twenty miles daily on the 
streets of the nation’s capital. The 
hikers averaged 300 miles each over a 
period of 23 days, in order to compare 
the effects of Neolite and conventional 
leather shoe soles, particularly from the 
standpoint of foot health. The walking 
tests were conducted under the auspices 
of the Clinical Research Division of the 
National Association of Chiropodists. 
It was found that no harmful effects 
resulted from wearing either Neolite or 
leather. Neolite, however, gave ap- 
proximately 100% more mileage than 
the average leather sole. It was also 
determined that a person’s height and 
weight have no standard effect on shoe 
life. Many small-type persons wear out 
a pair of shoes twice as fast as a six- 





foot heavyweight. 


“a sit 








America, the wide application of science 
and its methods, and the country’s fav- 
orable social environment. He pointed 
out that we have been very fortunate 
in that our country’s founders recog- 
nized liberty as essential to man’s con- 
tinual aspiration toward his ultimate 
goal. 

Much of the success of the show was 
attributed to the efforts of officials of 
the Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society. 


Coated Fabrics Plant Closes 


The coated fabrics plant of the Atlas 
Powder Co. at Stamford, Conn., will be 
closed down as soon as current sales 
orders are filled, Isaac Fogg, president 
of the company, announced recently. It 
is expected that production will cease 
before the end of November. Mr. Fogg 
said that the action is being taken due 
to the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
coated fabrics industry, the substantial 
losses in these products and the unsat- 
isfactory outlook for the future. Nego- 
tiations are now in progress for the sale 
of the real estate and equipment. The 
manufacture and sale of industrial fin- 
ishes at Stamford and North Chicago, 
Ill., and of Revolite laundry rolls and 
press covers at Stamford will be con- 
tinued. 


TIRE PRODUCERS FINED $50,000 
AFTER NOLO CONTENDERE PLEA 

Fines totaling $50,000 were imposed by 
Federal Judge John C. Knox of the U. §. 
District Court of New York on October 
21 on eight tire manufacturers, the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, and two 
of its officers after their plea of nolo con- 
tendere to a criminal information charging 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The defendants were charged in the in- 
formation, filed in March, 1947, with con- 
spiring to agree on prices, discounts, al- 
lowances, bonuses and other related prac- 
tices for the purpose of eliminating com- 
petition in the sale and distribution of 
tires. Trial was to begin early next year. 

Judge Knox imposed a fine of $5,000 
on the association and $2,500 each on A, 
L. Viles, its president, and George Flint, 
assistant secretary. The following were 
fined $5,000 each: Dayton Rubber Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Lee Rubber and Tire 
Company, Conshohocken, Pa.; United 
States Rubber Company, New York, and 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
General Tire and Rubber Company, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company and Seiberling Rubber 
Company, all of Akron, Ohio. 

J. Francis Hayden, special assistant At- 
torney General in charge of New York 
office of the anti-trust division, said the 
Government had dropped charges against 
the following: J. L. Cochrun, vice presi- 
dent of Seiberling; I. Eisbrouch, vice 
president of Dayton Rubber; A. A. Garth- 


waite, president of Lee Rubber; H. N. 
Hawkes, assistant general manager of 
United States Rubber; Lee R. Jackson, 


executive vice president of Firestone; L. 
A. McQueen, vice president of General 
Tire; J. J. Newman, vice president of B. 
F, Goodrich, and R. S. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent of Goodyear. 


Acquires Plastics Institute 


The West Coast University, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has acquired the labora- 
tories and the training facilities of the 
Plastics Industries Technical Institute, 
1609 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. West Coast has retained the staff 
of the Plastics Institute and will offer 
courses in plastics technology on_ three 
levels. These include a nine semester 
course in mechanical engineering with 
specialization in plastics processing, lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of science; 
an intensive four-month course in plas- 
tics fabrication for resident students; and 
a one-year home study course for up-grad- 
ing plastics industry personnel, or as 
preparation for employment in the indus- 
try. 
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TWO TALKS FEATURE MEETING 
OF NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 


Two interesting talks featured the Fall 
Meeting of the New York Rubber Group, 
held on October 15 at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel in New York City. The talks were 
“GR-S Achieves Major Advance in Per- 
formance,” by Dr. William F. Tuley, 
Operations Manager, Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Division, U. S. Rubber Co., and 
“Palletizing of Raw Materials for the 
Rubber Industry,” by William T. Dona- 
hue, of the Addison-Semmes Corp., Ra- 
cine, Wis. Approximately 300 members 
-and guests were in attendance. 

Dr. Tuley briefly reviewed the progress 
made by GR-S to date and then launched 
into a discussion of the new low tem- 
perature polymers, emphasizing the quali- 
ties which have been substantially im- 
proved in carbon blacks stocks made with 
the new polymers and outlining some im- 
portant properties which have not yet been 
improved to any great degree. Among the 
latter he listed tensile strength of non- 
black compounds, hysteresis or heat build- 
up, stiffening at low temperatures, atmos- 
pheric cracking, and tackiness of raw 
stocks. 

A considerable portion of the talk was 
devoted to the effects of low temperature 
polymerization on the composition of the 
polymer. In this connection, the speaker 
stated that there is evidence that as the 
polymerization temperature is decreased, 
the structure of GR-S becomes more 
regular although it does not approach that 
of natural rubber. Faint but definite X- 
ray patterns have been secured which in- 
dicate increasing regularity, especially with 
high butadiene polymers formed at  sub- 
freezing temperatures. 


Pointing out that tests have proved the 
low temperature polymers will give tire 
treads with 30% longer wear than natural 
rubber treads, Dr. Tuley also predicted 
widespread use of these polymers in foot- 
wear, wire insulation and mechanical goods 
in general. He also pointed out that manu- 
facturers of non-transportation products 
already are using 25 to 30% of all GR-S 
consumed on a voluntary basis. 

In concluding his talk, Dr. Tuley fore- 
cast that low temperature GR-S will dis- 
place present standard types of GR-S as 
rapidly as it is made available, that de- 
mand for low temperature GR-S_ will 
probably exceed supply for the next 12 
to 18 months, and that consumers will 
benefit from better performance through 
the use of such GR-S. (Eprror’s Nore: 
Dr. Tuley’s paper is published in full else- 
where in this issue.) 

The talk on “Palletizing of Raw Ma- 
terials” by Mr. Donahue, the second 
speaker, was received with a good deal of 
interest. Mr. Donahue first described the 
various types of pallets generally used by 
industry and showed miniature models of 
such pallets. He then entered into his 
main theme, a discussion of the new type 
expendable pallets which are especially en- 
gineered to fit specific problems, such as 
the transportation of bulk items and items 
packed in bags and cartons, using carbon 
black as an example. 
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Coming Events 


Nov. 18 R. I. Rubber Club, Crown 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Nov. 18. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Nov. 23. Washington Rubber Group, 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 


Dec. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Xmas Party. 

Dec. 9. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Miami: Valley Country 
Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dec. 10. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 14. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
a Westbrook Hotel, Buffalo, N. 


Dec. 17. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 

Jan. 10-14. Third National Materials 
Handling Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


. 3 





The speaker used numerous slides to in- 
dicate how expendable pallets were being 
adopted in the rubber and other industries, 
and concluded his talk by stressing the 
number of advantages offered by these 
new type pallets, including reduced handl- 
ing costs, fewer damage claims, and the 
requirement for less manpower. Specific 
instances of cost savings were recounted. 


Dispersed Colorants For Vinyls 

The Plastic Products Division of the 
Schiefer-Eldridge Printing Ink Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced a new 
series of dispersed colorants especially 
prepared for the vinyl plastics industry. 
These are said to offer the advantages 
of excellent uniformity, extremely fine 
grind, and ease of handling. The com- 
pany claims that the development of the 
colorants represents a new technique in 
successfully utilizing monomeric plasti- 
cizers, such as_ di-octyl phthalate 
(D.O.P.), as a dispersing medium for 
vinyl colorants. The company is said 
to have had unusual success with a num- 
ber of the less readily dispersed ma- 
terials such as phthalocyanine blue and 
green, pigment scarlet “Z”, lithol rubines, 
special maroons, and particularly carbon 
blacks. Carbon black dispersions are 
at concentrations equivalent to master 
chips—master batches and still possess 
unusual softness. and flow properties 
which are said to make them clean and 
easy to handle in the plant. 


The advantages and limitations of spring 
mountings, rubber mountings, and cork ma- 
terials in the control of vibration, together 
with data on their installation and uses, 
are given in a new bulletin recently issued 
by the Korfund Co., Inc., Long Island 
City: 1, Pek. 


AKRON GROUP HEARS RISING 
ON LABOR RELATIONS TRENDS 





The Akron Rubber Group held its 
Fall Meeting on October 15 at the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, with ap- 
proximately 300 members and guests in 
attendance. Frank Rising, general man- 
ager of the Automotive and Aviation 
Parts Manufacturers, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., addressed the group on “The 
Trend in Labor Relations.” The speak- 
er, who is nationally known as an author- 
ity on labor problems, predicted increas- 
ingly turbulent labor conditions through- 
out industry next year. 

Mr. Rising based his forecast on the 
belief that “unions are going to get tough” 
next year. The speaker also stated that 
fourth round wage raises are going to be 
difficult to obtain, and stated that no mat- 
ter what party is in office next year, the 
labor situation will be turbulent. The 
speaker expressed the opinion that there 
will be no lasting industrial peace as long 
as “unions seek to divide the people along 
class lines.” 

Mr. Rising decried the bitter attacks 
carried in union papers on the very com- 
panies which employ the attackers. “The 
only way to combat the vicious stuff 
fed to the workers is for management 
to become more articulate,” he said. 
“Management has been almost voice- 
less in getting across to its employees 
and the public its story and the prob- 
lems it faces,” Mr. Rising maintained. 

At the business session of the meet- 
ing it was announced that the Winter 
Meeting of the group, Scheduled for 
February 18, will feature an afternoon 
symposium on industrial fabrics and a 
talk by L. F. Livingstone, manager of 
public relations of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


No, California Hears Mesick 


Approximately 60 members and guests 
attended the October 28 meeting of the 
Northern California Rubber Group held 
at the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 
Colonel Benjamin S. Mesick, in charge of 
research and development of solid fuel rock- 
ets for the United States Army Ordnance 
Department at the California Institute of 
Technology, showed the group a motion 
picture on “The Military Application of 
Jet Propulsion.” Colonel Mesick described 
the three types of jet propulsion—rockets, 
turbo jets, and ram jets—and discussed 
the applications to which each of the three 
are put. Another motion picture entitled 
“Rubber,” released by the Rubber De- 
velopment Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
was also shown to the group. 


Boston Sets 1949 Meetings 


The Boston Rubber Group has an- 
nounced definite dates for its 1949 meet- 
ings. The Spring Meeting will be held on 
March 25, the Fall Meeting on October 
14 and the Winter and Christmas Meeting 
on December 16. All of the meetings will 
be held at the Somerset Hotel in Boston. 
An outing date will be announced in the 
future. 
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ASME RUBBER DIVISION SETS 
PROGRAM FOR FALL MEETING 





The Rubber and Plastics Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will hold two technical sessions 
on November 30 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City, as a part of 
the annual meeting to be held Novem- 
ber 28 through December 3. J. F. 
Downie Smith, Dean of Engineering, 
Iowa State College, is chairman of the 
Division, and D. H. Cornell of the B. F. 
Goodrich Research Center, is secretary. 

The first session, which will begin at 
9:30 A.M. on November 30, has the fol- 
lowing papers scheduled for presenta- 
tion: 

Soft Rubber Bearings—Design Features 
and Methods of Application Under Condi- 
tions of Water Lubrication, A. Badner 
(Lucian Q. Moffitt). 

Report on Friction Test on Flow Con- 
trol of Continuous Film of Rubber Bear- 
ings, J. W. Stanley (E. J. Willis). 

Nylon as a Bearing Material, D. B. Han- 
son (DuPont). 

At the second session, at 2:30 P.M. on 
the same day, these additional papers are 
to be heard: 

Frictional Characteristics of O-Rings 
with a Typical Hydraulic Fluid, L. E. 
Cheyney, W. J. Mueller, and R. E. Duval 
(Battelle). 

Laboratory Testing of Rubber Bearings, 
tS R. Beatty and D. H. Cornell (Good- 
rich). 

Advances in Rubber During 1948, Lois 
W. Brock, G. H. Swart, and E. V. Osberg 
(General Tire). 

Advances in Plastics During 1948, E. L. 
Kropscott (Dow Chemical). 


ATA Seeks Repeal of Tire Tax 


A resolution asking for the repeal of 
excises on tires and tubes, motor ve- 
hicles, accessories, motor fuel and oil 
was adopted by the board of directors 
of the American Trucking Association, 
Inc.. at the fifteenth meeting of the or- 
ganization on October 20, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Herman D. Horton of Char- 
lotte, N. C., chairman of Associated 
Transport, Inc., was elected ATA pres- 
ident for the next year. He succeeded 
Ted V. Rodgers of Scranton, Penna., 
first ATA president. Mr. Rodgers, who 
served since 1935, was named honorary 
board chairman for life. ATA directors 
also adopted a set of 12 principles gov- 
erning leasing of trucks and planned to 
present them at interstate commerce 
commission hearings which were sched- 
uled to begin on October 24. 


Change Palatine Development Name 


The name of the Palatine Development 
Co., which will produce Philblack type 
carbon blacks at a new plant in Avon- 
mouth, England, has been changed to 
Philblack, Ltd. Arrangements are said 
to have been completed for the provision 
of the necessary capital, and plant con- 
struction will be started shortly. When 
completed, the plant is expected to turn 
out 20,000,000 pounds of Philblack A and 
30,000,000 pounds of Philblack O annually. 
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Martin Retires From U.S. Rubber 





Luther B. Martin 


Luther B. Martin, technical director 
of tire production for the U. S. Rubber 
Co., retired on November 1, after thirty 
years of continuous service. <A_ native 
of Allendale, S. C., and a graduate of the 
National Law School, Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Martin joined the rubber company 
in 1918 as a chemist in the Hartford Rub- 
ber Works, Hartford, Conn. He was 
subsequently made laboratory superinten- 
dent at the Providence Rubber Co. and in 
1923 was appointed assistant factory su- 
perintendent of the MHartford Rubber 
Works. He was made factory manager 
there in 1929, and in 1930 was transferred 
to the company’s Detroit, Mich., plant. 
Three years later he was appointed 
manager of tire quality and in 1944 was 
made assistant director of tire develop- 
ment for the company’s tire division, in- 
volving five tire and tube plants located 
at Detroit, Eau Claire, Wis., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., Los Angeles, Calif., and In- 
dianapolis, Ind. In March 1945, he was 
appointed director of tire development 
with headquarters at Detroit, which was 
the position he held prior to the post of 
technical director of tire production. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Martin was chairman of 
the Ordnance Advisory Committee of the 
Tire and Rim Association, a member of 
the war Production Board Tire and Tube 
Technical Consulting Committee, and a 
member of the Synthetic Test Committee 
of the Tire Industry. His services dur- 
ing the war were recognized by the Gov- 
ernment with the Award of Merit for his 
work on synthetic rubber tires. 


New Philblack Binder 


The Rubber Chemicals Division of the 
Ohio, 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron 8, 
has made available a new loose-leaf binder 
for its Philback technical bulletins. All of 
the bulletins issued to date are included in 


the new binder. Several blank pages are 


provided to enable the user to jot down 
favorite Philback recipes and other perti- 
nent data. 





DISCUSSION ON THE VISTACS 
FEATURES BUFFALO MEETING 


Approximately 75 members and guests 
of the Buffalo Rubber Group attended 
the October 19 meeting held at the 
Westbrook Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was Henry 
P. Pryor of the Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Corp. The subject of Mr, 
Pryor’s address was “Vistac in Rubber.” 

Mr. Pryor explained that “Vistac”’ is 
a trade name for a series of relatively 
low molecular weight polybutenes of 
which Vistac 1, 2, and 4 are the chief 
members. The Vistacs are synthetic 
hydrocarbon polymers obtained by the 
catalytic polymerization of normal and 
branched chain butenes derived from pe- 
troleum. They consist primarily of 
homolgous branched straight chain _hy- 
drocarbons, and are completely  sat- 
urated. 

Data were presented illustrating the 
effect of Vistac on natural rubber and 
GR-S, as well as its effects on butyl rub- 
neoprene, and Buna-N type rub- 
bers. This was followed by a display 
and discussion of various articles of 
manufacture and the solution of prob- 
lems in which the Vistacs played a vital 


ber, 


role. 

The speaker depicted the versatility of 
the Vistacs by a discussion of its pres- 
ent and future potential in the miscel- 
laneous field as is currently demon- 
strated by uses in the surgical and in- 
dustrial tape field, wax and asphalt mod- 
ifications, in the paper, paint, cable and 
insulation industries, and more. The ex- 
treme resistance of the product to water 
vapor, gases and alkalies, the adhesive 
properties, the ability to flow at low 
temperatures, the non-toxic features, are 
among the properties spurring new 
thought and usage, Mr. Pryor said. 


Appoints American Representative 


Wm. Butler & Co. (Bristol), Ltd. 
Siverthorne Lane, St. Phillips, Bristol 2, 
England, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Coaltar Chemicals Corp., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
as American representative for the dis- 
tribution of a wide range of coal tar 
chemicals of British manufacture. The 
3utler company, distillers of tar and pe- 
troleum since 1843, operates refineries 
at Crew’s Hole and Gloucester, England. 
The Coaltar corporation will continue to 
carry on its regular business operations 
as heretofore. 


Author’s Correction 


An error has been noted in the article 
“Comparison of the Carrying Capacities 
of Rough and Smooth Bore Oil Suction 
and Discharge Hose Under Simulative 
Service Conditions,” by Messrs. Werken- 
thin, James, and Morris, which was pub- 
lished in the September, 1947, issue ol 
Rupper Ace. On page 696, the line 
which reads “P= pressure drop in pounds 
per square inch” should read “P = pres- 
sure drop in pounds per square foot.” 
It is suggested that readers note this 
change in their copies. 
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EUROPEAN RUBBER RESEARCK 
DISCUSSED BY DR, L. A. WOOL 





A talk on “Rubber Technology and 
Research in Western Europe,” by Dr. 
Lawrence A. Wood, chief of the rubber 
section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, featured the October 26 meeting of 
the Washington Rubber Group at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington, D.C. Ap- 
proximately 65 members and guests 
were in attendance. 

With Chairman JT. A. Werkenthin 
(Bureau of Ships) presiding, the min- 
utes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved and a short report was 
given by the secretary-treasurer. It 
was then announced that a few changes 
had. been made in the heads of various 
committees and that R. W. Hackett 
(Rubber Reserve) was now chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, T. R. Scanlan 
(Gates Rubber) of the Program Com- 
mittee, and Richard Harmon of the 
Membership Committee. It was also 
announced that the next meeting of the 
group would be held on Tuesday, No- 
vember 23. 

Dr. Wood’s talk was built around a 
number of interesting slides based on 
photographs he had taken during a re- 
cent three-month visit to Western 
Europe, during which he gave a paper 
at the International Rubber Conference 
in London. In all, he stated, he visited 
some twenty different laboratories en- 
gaged in one way or another with rub- 
ber research. 

Showing some pictures of the build- 
ing occupied by the French Rubber In- 
stitute (Institut Francais du  Caout- 
chouc) in Paris, Dr. Wood stated that 
France was currently consuming rub- 
ber at the rate of almost 90,000 long 
tons a year. There is still a tire short- 
age in France, he added, which can in 
part be attributed to the fact that the 
government insists that some 40% of 
all tires made be exported. He also 
referred to some of the development 
work being done in the country on metal 
cord tires. 


Dr. Wood then described some of 
his experiences in Switzerland, includ- 
ing visits to the universities at Basle and 
Zurich. Considerable research was in 
progress at these universities on both 
the crystallization phenomena of rubber 
and on stress-strain properties. 

Turning to his visit to the Nether- 
lands, the speaker told of his trips 
through the laboratories of both the 
Rubber Stichting (Rubber Foundation), 
which is supported at government level, 
and the Netherlands Rubber Institute, 
a technical organization supported by 
the Dutch rubber manufacturing indus- 
try. He also visited the laboratory of 
the Royal Dutch Shell Co., where work 
is being done on a new fiber which is a 
chemical derivative of natural rubber. 

The concluding portion of the talk 
was concerned with Dr. Wood’s exten- 
Sive visit in England, where he wit- 
nessed the work being done by both the 
sritish Rubber Producers’ Research As- 
sociation and the Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers. He 
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Winter-Grip Tire Tread 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
introduced what is said to be.a new and 
revolutionary tread treatment for tires 
now available to motorists for protec- 
tion against the hazards of winter driv- 
ing. Named “Winter-Grip”, the tread is 
obtained by means of a device known 
as the Goodyear Tractionizer which me- 
chanically pierces the tire tread, leaving 





Shown is a Goodyear Tractionizer used 
for performing the new treatment on 
tire tread. 


thousands of small holes to a depth of 
one-eighth inch to three-sixteenth inch- 
es. Complete treatment is accomplished 
by the Tractionizer, a mechanism con- 
sisting of two rollers. The rear end of 
the car is jacked up and each tire in turn 
is set down between the two rollers 
which are studded with hooked barbs 
one-quarter inch long. Powered by the 
car, the wheel is rotated, piercing the 
tread with a multitude of tiny perfora- 
tions that expose sharp edges to grip the 
road. The company states that any tire 
other than one having less than one- 
sixteenth inch tread design remaining 
can be treated in this manner. The 
Winter-Grip treatment may only be ob- 
tained from Goodyear dealers. 








was impressed with the fact that the 
library maintained by the latter organiz- 
ation boasts of some 71,000 papers on 
rubber and has an _ indexing system 
which numbers over 600,000 cards. 

Other visits in England. included the 
laboratories of the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
where, among other things, tires are 
tested at speeds of 400 m.p.h., and those 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, where 
considerable attention is paid to syn- 
thetic rubber. In concluding his talk, 
Dr. Wood told of the rubber courses 
given at the Northern Polytechnic and 
efforts currently being made to organize 
a National Rubber College. 

The history, products and present activi- 
ties of the Koppers Co. are outlined in a 
new sixteen-page booklet recently published 
by the company. 








GILLILAND ADDRESSES NEW GROUP 
ON DEVELOPMENTS IN SYNTHETICS 


The first meeting of the newly-estab- 
lished Division of the Chemistry of Rub- 
ber and Allied Substances, Northeastern 
Section, American Chemical Society, held 
on October 21 at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Gilliland of the Institute on re- 
cent developments in synthetic rubber 
manufacturing. Professor Gilliland stated 
that major improvements in syntheic rub- 
ber are awaiting the development of 
polymerization techniques more closely re- 
sembling the natural processes which take 
place in the rubber tree. 

The speaker described the wartime-de- 
veloped process for the manufacture of | 
butadiene-styrene synthetic (GR-S), and 
outlined the characteristics of this material 
which render it inferior in some respects 
to natural rubber. He reported on va- 
rious attempts to modify the original 
manufacturing process in order to obtain 
a product closer in its properties to natu- 
ral rubber. 

The most significant development in this 
direction, he said, has been the synthesis 
of so-called “cold rubber.” This substance 
is manufactured in a manner very similar 
to that employed previously for GR-S, 
but polymerization is carried out at much 
lower temperatures. The resultant poly- 
mer, Professor Gilliland reported, is defi- 
nitely superior to GR-S in its physical 
properties when compounded, but for gen- 
eral use it is still inferior to natural rub- 
ber compounded in the same manner. 
Further development in the technique of 
polymerization may lead to major im- 
provements in GR-S type rubbers, the 
speaker concluded. 


Virgin Heads Trenton Section 


Carl W. Virgin, chief research chemist 
of the Vulcanized Rubber and Plastics 
Co., Inc., has been elected chairman of 
the Trenton, N. J., Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, succeeding N. 
Richard Yorke of the St. Reg’s Paper 
Co., Trenton, first chairman of the group. 
Newell A. Perry of the Thermoid Co., 
was named vice-chairman, and Francis G. 
Mendrey of H. N. Richards Co. and John 
J. De Munnik of the American Tile and 
Rubber Co. were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. The new chair- 
man, Mr. Virgin, joined the Vulcanized 
Rubber and Plastics Co. in 1943. For two 
years he was with the Mellon Institute for 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
and among the concerns with which he 
was connected were the Ellis-Foster Co., 
Montclair, N. J., and the Standard 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Buffalo Plans Christmas Party 


The Buffalo Rubber Group has an- 
nounced that plans are progressing for 
the annual Christmas Party. The party, 
dinner, and election of officers, will be 
held at the Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on December 14. Dinner will be 
served at 6:30 p.m. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


——— 


——— 





H. M. Brupacker, formerly associated 
with the Philblack Division of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., has joined the sales staff 
of the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 

LEONARD FortuNE, formerly production 
manager of the Fremont Rubber Co., has 
joined the Clorox Chemical Co. at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in a similar capacity. 

Dr. Gritpert THIESSEN, formerly de- 
velopment manager of the Chemical Di- 
vision of the Koppers Co., Inc., at Pitts- 
burgh, Penna, has been named _ technical 
advisor for that division. 

CHARLES N. Wooppsury, associated with 
the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
since 1904, most recently as assistant ex- 
port manager, has retired after forty-five 
years of service. 





James A. BrASwELL, Jr. formerly 
senior compounder at the Memphis, 
Tenn., plant of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., has sailed for Bombay, India, 
where he will be chief chemist of the 
Firestone plant in that area. 

C. W. SraAacke, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co. for 22 years, 
and one of the country’s leading belt con- 
veyor engineers. has joined Hewitt-Rob- 
ins, Inc., as technical consultant and 
special assistant to THOMAS RosINs, JR., 
president. 





ARTHUR W. CARPENTER, manager of 
physical testing laboratories at the Akron 
plants of the B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
been loaned to the Government for serv- 
ice on the National Security Resources 
Board in Washington, D. C., for a period 
of three months. 





Dr. Epwarp WIcHERsS, formerly assis- 
tant chief of the Chemistry Division of 
the National Bureau of Standards, has 
been appointed division chief, succeeding 
Dr. G. E. F. LuNpbELL who has retired 
from active duty but will remain as con- 
sultant to the division. 





Epwarp F. Kririx, formerly sales en- 
gineer for the H. O. Canfield Co., has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
the Bond Rubber Corp., Derby, Conn. 





JoHn <A. ZELLHOEFER has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Chemicals 
Division of the General Electric Chemi- 
cal Department. He will be responsible 
for the sales of Glyptal alkyd resins, 
wire enamels, insulating varnishes and 
paints, silicones, etc. 

J. E. Tratner, vice-president in charge 
of production for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., is serving as chairman of the 
committee on engineering for President 
Truman’s Conference on Industrial Safety. 
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C. E. BrancHarp, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Sturtevant Co. in the de- 
sign and sale of special drying equip- 
ment, has joined the staff of the J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp. in a similar capacity, 
with headquarters in Boston, Mass. 





RALPH LortteEs, associated with the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. since 1940 as a 
territory salesman, has been named sales 
manager of the Howatt Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 





R. C. WIitMore, is now associated with 
the Better Monkey Grip Co. at Dallas, 
Texas, in the capacity of technical di- 
rector. 





FLEET PERRINE, formerly a field repre- 
sentative of the United Rubber Workers, 
CIO, has been appointed organizational 
director succeeding N. H. EAGLE. 

PrerrE S. puPont III, descendant of 
the founder of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and manager of rayon tire 
yarn sales for the company, has been 
elected a director of the company. 

Otto L. ScHWENG, associated for the 
past four years with the Development De- 
partment of the General Aniline and Film 
Corp., as an economic specialist, has been 
appointed to the newly created post of 
director of market research for the Dia- 
mond Alkali Co. 

B. M. HAtLpern, president of the 
Bramley Machinery Corp., has departed 
for the British Isles and the Continent 
to investigate progress in dispersion-mix- 
ing, particularly in the rubber, plastics, 
paint and other chemically related indus- 
tries. 

F. Scotr CARPENTER, JR., previously 
associated with the Grasselli Chemicals 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., has joined the Special Carbon 
Blacks Section of the Research and De- 
velopment Department of Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 





R. G. Jeter, one of Akron’s leading 
attorneys, has been appointed general 
counsel of the B. F. Goodrich Co. He 
was graduated from Ohio State University 
in 1932. 


Dr. JAMES E. AsBLarp, chemist at the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., has _ been 
awarded a certificate of merit from the 
Departments of the Army and Navy for 


his work during the war. 





James A. RAFFERTY, vice-president of 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., has 
been awarded the Chemical Industry 
Medal for 1948 by the American Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, for 
his leadership in developing the _billion- 
dollar synthetic aliphatic industry. 





A. Boyp CorNELL, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Corp., with which he has been 
associated since 1918, has been elected a 
director of the Acme-Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Corp., which operates both the 
Hamilton concern and the Acme Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. 


Harry P. Situ, formerly New York 
district sales manager of the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., has been made assistant 
general manager of sales. His head- 
quarters will remain in the company’s 
New York offices. 

M. E. Lerner, editor of RussBer Ace, 
has been appointed a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Rubber and 
Plastics Division of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers for a five-year 
term. : 


Ceci. A. SMITH, assistant district sales 
manager of the N. J. Zinc Sales Co., has 
been named district sales manager. He 
will continue to make his headquarters in 
the Guardian Trust Building, Cleveland. 


T. Spencer Shore, well-known industrial- 
ist and investment banker ,and formerly 
vice-president and treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., has been elected 
president of the Eagle-Picher Co. 


SaMuEL B. E tis, formerly associated 
with the export divisions of both the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the U. 
S. Rubber Co., has been named director 
of export sales for the Hamilton Rubber 
Manufacturing Corp. 

SAMUEL Broers, president of _ the 
Firestone International Co., recently left 
the United States for a two-month business 
tour of the Southwest Pacific which will 
include attendance at the formal opening 
of Firestone’s new tire plant at Papanui, 
near Christchurch, New Zealand. 





Lester J. Kocu, export manager of the 
Witco Chemical Co., left the United States 
recently for an extended business trip to 
England and the Continent. 





Hayes B. Robinson, formerly associated 
with the Kirkhill Rubber Co., is now asso- 
ciated with the Reeves Rubber Co. in 
charge of the Extrusion Department. 

Robert B. Coleman, previously asso- 
ciated with the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
has joined the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. as 
assistant chemist. 

Victor H. Bopen, associated with the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
since 1933, and district sales manager 0! 
the Philadelphia office since 1940, has 
been appointed Eastern Sales Manager 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 





Firestone has made available an informa- 
tional release prepared in question and an- 
swer form dealing with Foamex, the com- 
pany’s foamed latex material. 
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INDEXING SERVICE OF RUBBER COMPOUNDS OFFERED BY NEW CONCERN 


Something entirely new in the way of 
service to the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry, both in this country and abroad, 
is being sponsored by The Rubber Formu- 
lary, a new organization established in 
Bakersfield, California. The concern is 
offering an indexing service of rubber 
compounds, based on the punch card sys- 
tem. The Rubber Formulary is headed by 
Kathleen S. Rostler as editor. 

A card has been designed by The Rub- 
ber Formulary for the service, which 
classifies rubber compounds by tensile 
strength, elongation, hardness, type of 
rubber hydrocarbon, and black or non- 
black filler. A number of marked spaces 
are also provided to be used by the sub- 
scriber who may be interested in classify- 
ing by other properties or ingredients. The 
card is being printed exclusively for the 
company by the Charles R. Hadley Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, and is built around 
their 5 x 8 inch single punch Rocket card. 

The service is offered as a yearly sub- 
scription and consists of monthly abstracts 
of rubber compounds published in _ the 
more important journals. The rubber com- 
pounds are reported individually on the 
cards, and the abstract consists of compo- 
sition and physical properties of the com- 
pound, together with the original litera- 
ture reference. 

This method of recording and sorting 
rubber compounds was originally devel- 
oped by a group of rubber chemists for 
their own use in compounding research. 
The system proved so versatile and adapt- 
able to many applications that it appeared 
to merit extension into this service. 


Designed for Quick Reference 

The service, which is designed to permit 
quick location of any compound in the 
files without the necessity of cross- 
referencing, should prove of considerable 
interest to everyone whose work is con- 
cerned with rubber compounds. Technical 
papers dealing with the. chemistry - and 


technology of rubber contain a number of 
compounds for which physical properties 


are reported in the form of tables or 


graphs or both. These compounds consti- 
tute valuable information for compounders 
beyond the illustrative purpose for which 
the author has used them. 

From the aspect of finding any of the 
compounds at a later time, however, the 
information is not readily available, but 
is scattered throughout the literature. 
Hunting through the literature to find com- 
pounds with certain desired properties is 
usually a fruitless task. The Rubber 
Formulary furnishes the service of re- 
cording, classifying and sorting these com- 
pounds such a way that they are per- 
manently available for quick reference. 

Abstracts of compounds published in 
1948 and subscriptions for 1949 are offered 
at present. If warranted by demand, ab- 
stracts of previous years will also be pre- 
pared. 

Blank cards are also being offered for 
compounders interested in recording and 
filing compounds from their own records 
in the same manner so that they may be 
sorted at the same time as the compounds 
supplied by The Rubber Formulary. 

A booklet describing the service in de- 
tail is available on request from The 
Rubber Formulary, 115 George Hay 
Building, 1612 Nineteenth Street, Bakers- 
field, California. 


Background of Mrs. Rostler 


Kathleen S. Rostler, editor of The 
Rubber Formulary, is the wife of Dr. 
Fritz Rostler, director of research and 
development of the Golden Bear Oil Co. 
She is a member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, of the ACS Rubber Division, 
and of Phi Kappa Phi. 

Mrs. Rostler holds an A. B. degree 
from the University of Delaware, from 
which she graduated in 1937 with honors 
in course and distinction in chemistry. 
She has a master’s degree in chemistry 
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Kathleen S. Rostler 


from Connecticut College at New London, 
where she majored in colloid chemistry 
and where she was a fellow and assistant 
in the department while earning her de- 
gree. 

Mrs. Rostler entered the field of rubber 
chemistry in 1939 as assistant to the chief 
chemist of Wilmington Chemical Corpora- 
tion in Wilmington, Delaware. During the 
five years she held this position, she was 
instrumental in setting up the laboratories 
for physical testing of rubber, she trained 
and supervised the technicians, and was 
in charge of the library, of literature ab- 
stracting, and of filing laboratory reports. 
From 1945 to 1947 Mrs. Rostler held the 
position of Associated Research Chemist 
at the Engineering Experiment Station of 
the University of Delaware, engaging in 
research on rubber. 


Kolthoff Awarded Nichols Medal 


For his world leadership in the develop- 
ment of modern analytical chemistry, Pro- 
fessor I. M. Kolthoff of the University of 
Minnesota has been awarded the William 
H. Nichols Medal of the New York 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for 1949. Professor Kolthoff, a na- 
tive of the Netherlands, is also noted for 
his extensive fundamental research in re- 
cent years on the emulsion polymerization 
process, key step in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. The Nichols Medal, one 
of the highest honors in chemical science, 
will be presented to Professor Kolthoff 
at a joint meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion and the American Section of the So- 
ciety of the Chemical Industry at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania on March 11, 1949, 


Dissolve Frazier Rubber Products 


Frazier Rubber Products Corp., Carey, 
Ohio, by unanimous consent of its stock- 
holders has elected to dissolve and termi- 
nate its affairs. A certificate of dissolu- 
tion was filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State of Ohio on September 30, 1948. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON WIRE INSULATION FEATURES CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The 17th annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Electrical Insulation of the 
National Research Council, held on Oc- 
tober 27 through 29, at the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
featured a Symposium on Wire and Cable 
Insulation. A series of eight papers were 
presented at an afternoon technical session 
on October 27. 

R. W. Atkinson, of the General Cable 
Corp., Bayonne, N. J., presented a paper 
entitled “High Voltage Cable Practice in 
Relation to Dielectric Theories.” Mr. At- 
kinson said that the mechanism of elec- 
trical failures at power frequency is fairly 
well established and accepted. An analysis 
of the process helps to correlate the ob- 
served performance of cable insulation and 
to explain the underlying characteristics of 
the different types. 

The speaker pointed out that the mecha- 
nism described is somewhat analagous to 
the reduction in strength of a glass rod or 
plate which is scratched or notched 
Electrical insulation is thus “electrically 
brittle” in the sense that stress beyond 
the failure value in a limited region is 
propagated to ultimate failure of the entire 
wall. 

The analogy holds even more closely to 
the mechanical fatigue failure under vibrat- 
ing loads. Since the weakness of these 
regions is a function of their thickness in 
the direction of the electrical field, lami- 
nated insulation such as that made by 
winding of paper tapes owes its high prac- 
tical value to the fact that the laminated 
construction limits the transverse dimen- 
sions of these flaws to a distance com- 
parable with the individual layers of tape. 


Effect of Soil Micro-Organisms 


John T. Blake and Donald W. Kitchen, 
of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., presented a paper on “The 
Effect of Soil Micro-Organisms on Rub- 
ber Insulation.” The authors stated that 
the service life of most rubber insulated 
underground cables has been excellent. 
There have been a few cases of failure in 
control and communications caused by 
direct contact with the soil. 

Such failures, said the authors, are 
characterized by discreet spots of low in- 
sulation resistance. Under laboratory con- 
ditions favoring microbial activity, failures 
have been produced in a few weeks re- 
sembling those found in cables after 10 
or more years. Parallel tests in active 
soil, sterilized soil, and water proved the 
failures were caused by micro-organisms. 

Insulation resistance is the most sensi- 
tive unambiguous criterion of failure of 
insulation in soil. It indicates microbial 
attack sooner than customary bacterio- 
logical methods. The authors discussed 
the resistance of various insulating com- 
pounds to micro-organisms, and noted that 
the probable mechanism of attack is oxi- 
dation by aerobic micro-organisms. 


Apparent Density of Paper 


“The Relation of the Dielectric Con- 
stant and Power Factor of Paper to Ap- 
parent Density,” offered by Harold S. 
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Endicott, of the General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., was another paper pre- 
sented at the symposium. Mr. Endicott 
stated that one of the problems encountered 
when evaluating the dielectric constant and 
power factor of either impregnated or un- 
impregnated paper is the variation in ap- 
parent density of the sheets. 

It is important to know whether meas 
ured differences in the electrical properties 
are due to differences in sheet density 
or to differences in the fibers themselves. 
Paper may be considered to consist of 
paper fibers in series or in parallel with 
more or less air (or impregnant) or of 
some combination of series and parallel 
dielectric 


Equations were given relating 
constant and power factor with density 
for both the series and for the parallel 


case. 

Mr. Endicott 
showed that the series 
very well for both unimpregnated 
for impregnated paper. The author stated 
that all of the paper tested was calendered. 
The series relation does not necessarily 
hold for uncalendered paper or hand made 
sheets. 


presented data which 
representation fits 


and 


Cable Noise Suppression 

R. M. Pierce and V. Siegfried, of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., presented a paper on “Noise Sup- 
pression in Coaxial Cables.” The trans- 
mission of electrical impulses from a pick- 
up device to an amplifier is usually accom 
plished through a microphone cable which 
has metallic braid shielding to eliminate 
spurious impulses. 

While this has been satisfactory in short 
lengths, the use of longer lengths has 
shown that pick-up of mechanical vibra- 
tion or shock introduces serious problems 
where faithful transmission of the desired 
signal is the prime requisite. This is 
aggravated after severe abuse by the 
“noise” caused by broken strands of the 
shielding braid making intermittent con- 
tact. 

The authors then 
of these disturbances, and noted that ex- 
perience with the successful reduction of 
ionization in high-voltage power cable by 
use of semi-conducting material of physical 
characteristics similar to the dielectric, and 
serving as a bond between the dielectric 
and electrodes, suggested the use of the 
same construction for noise-free micro- 
phone cable. 


discussed the origin 


Other Papers Presented 

Other papers presented at the symposium 
included : 

“Effect of Sudden Repeated Gas Pres- 
sure Releases on the Operating Character- 
istics of High Pressure Gas Filled Cables,” 
by Joseph Sticher and Louis Meyerhoff, of 
the Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., and 
the General Cable Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
respectively. 

“An Experimental Plastic Stop Joint for 
Extra High Voltage Gas Pressure Cables,” 
by L. I. Komives, N. A. Kerstein, and 
J. D. Piper, of the Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 





“Cable Fault Location by One-Quarter 
Wave Length Resonance,” by H. S. Slade, 
of the Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 

“Surface Discharge Investigations on 
Luminous Sign Cables,” by L. F. Roeh- 
mann, of the Anaconda Wire and Cable 


Co., Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


News in Brief 


According to recent reports issued by 
ORR the Port Neches GR-S plant op- 
erated by Goodrich Chemical led all other 
plants in the Government rubber pro- 
gram in accident free man-hours of work, 


A new 20-page pocket-size booklet (No. 
200-TEC-1077) explaining the essentials of 
power factor in industrial plants, and of- 
fering a digest of power factor calculation, 
has been published by the Electric Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


U. S. Rubber has increased the prices of 
its electrical wire and cable from 5 to 10% 
effective November 1. The increase was 
attributed to rising costs of labor and ma- 
terial 

A new three-story laboratory and office 
structure is now being built in Durban, 
South Africa, for Dunlop South Africa, 
Ltd., an associated company of Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Electrical Wire & Cable Depart- 
ment of U. S. Rubber has published a 
20-page catalog describing its line of latex 
insulated building wires and cables. 


Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio, has 
an order for a million “Shmoos,” the 
character in the well-known L’il Abner 
comic strip. Tooling has been completed 
and Shmoo balloons will soon be rolling 
of the production lines. 


A pamphlet on its “Bronco” wires and 
cables, which are neoprene-jacketed, has 
been issud by the Western Insulated Wire 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Special features 
are stressed in the pamphlet. 


Exports of rubber, allied gums and 
manufactures from the United States in 
August amounted to $9,197,489, the lowest 
figure in many months. The decline was 
attributed chiefly to reduced shipments of 
truck and bus casings. 


United Laboratories, Inc., Cleveland, has 
introduced Tampatch, a fast-drying floor 
patch designed especially for making rapid 
repairs, making it unnecessary to close off 
vital production areas, while repairs are 
being made. 

One of the many uses foreseen for Geon 
polyblend latex, the colorless film recently 
developed by the B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co., is covering whitewall tires to pro- 
tect them during shipment. 
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Moser with Kirkhill Rubber 





William M. Moser 


As briefly reported in our last issue, 
William M. “Bill” Moser, formerly tech- 
nical director of the now defunct Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio, has 
joined the ranks of the Kirkhill Rubber 
Co. at Los Angeles, Calif. Born in 
Switzerland, Mr. Moser attended schools 
in that country and attained the degree of 
chemical engineer before coming to the 
United States. His early rubber training 
in this country was with the Gates Rubber 
Co. at Denver, Colorado, and later he be- 
came chief chemist for the Armstrong 
Tire & Rubber Co. in Natchez, Miss. He 
was also associated with the Enjay Com- 
pany for a brief period after the war 
Mr. Moser’s chief hobbies are fishing and 
photography. 


British Rubber for U.S. Stockpile 


The European Recovery Program be- 
gan paying visible dividends to the United 
States with the arrival on October 14 of 
1,000 tons of British rubber on the Cunard 
liner Parthia for this country’s stockpiling 
purposes. The shipment, consigned to the 
Treasury Department for the Munitions 
Board, is the first of a quantity of stra- 
tegic items, including an expected 25,000 
tons of rubber, as reported in a recent 
issue of Rupper AGE, to be supplied by 
Great Britain under the reverse feature of 
economic cooperation agreements with 
E.R.P. countries. 


Nopol Bicyclic Primary Alcohol 

The Naval Stores Division of the 
Glidden Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has de- 
veloped a new organic compound named 
“Nopol”. Described as a bicyclic primary 
alcohol, Nopol is produced by condensa- 
tion of beta pinene and formaldehyde. 
It is available in drum quantities or less 
from pilot plant production for chemical 
experimentation and development. Glid- 
den’s Naval Stores Division terms the 
new substance the only primary alco- 
hol derived from the terpenes which is 
potentially available in large volume at 
low cost. 
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LABOR NOTES 


Some 1,400 production workers at the 
Dayton Rubber Co. in Dayton, Ohio, 
walked out on strike on October 11. The 
Walkout was over a wage increase, the 
union asking for an 11l-cent-an-hour in- 
crease and management offering 6% cents. 
The strike was the first suffered by the 
company. Note: A strike settlkement was 
reached on October 28 with the signing of 
a contract awarding a nine cent an hour 
across the board raise and an additional 
two cents to correct inequities. 

A dispute over work standards dis- 
rupted production operations at the De- 
troit plant of the U. S. Rubber Co. on 
October 22. As a result of the dispute, the 
company suspended all production at the 
plant and sent home some 6,000 produc- 
tion workers. 


Seiberling Personnel Changes 


J. L. Cochrun, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
named executive vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Cochrun, associated with 
the company for 27 years, took over the 
post which had been vacant for sev- 
eral years. Succeeding Mr. Cochrun as 
vice-president in charge of sales was L. 
M. Seiberling who was formerly gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Seiberling has 
been with the company for 21 years 
and was elected a director in 1947 suc- 
ceeding his father, the late C. W. Seiber- 
ling, a co-founder. Charles A. Reed, 
formerly assistant to the president, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Seiberling 


as general sales manager. Mr. Reed was 


one of the first three employees on the 
payroll at the company’s founding and 
has been in the sales department in 
charge of various departments during 
most of his service with the company. 


Appointments at Blaw-Knox 


Edson W. Forker, associated with the 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., 
since 1927, and a vice-president of the 
Blaw-Knox Division in Charge of Proc- 
ess Equipment, has been named presi- 
dent of the Chemical Plants Division of 
the company. Mr. Forker has managed 
the Chemical Plants Division since its 
formation in 1939. At the same time it 
was announced that George E. Kopetz 
and Ralph E. Moser have been named 
vice-presidents of the company. Mr. 
Kopetz came to Blaw-Knox in 1939 and 
assisted in the organization of the Chem- 
ical Plants Division. Mr. Moser joined 
the staff ot the division in 1942 to as- 
sume duties as manager of construction. 


Hewitt Rubber is presently supplying 
seven different kinds of hose for oil well 
operations in the Gulf of Mexico where 
seven oil or gas producing wells have been 
discovered to date. 

Simple and quick methods of installing 
Hewitt Rubber’s patented ‘“Twin-Weld” 
welding hose are told in a new descrip- 
tive pamphlet recently issued. 


Blasius Appointed At Burgess 





George F. Blasius 


George F. Blasius, who resigned as 
vice-president and technical director of 
the Hercules Filter Corp. on September 
16, has been appointd executive vice- 
president in charge of sales and new 
product development for the Burgess 
Pigment Co., Sandersville, Ga. Mr. 
Blasius will maintain his headquarters 
at new company executive sales offices 
at 64 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J. The 
Burgess company is an affiliate of the 
Thiele Kaolin Co., producers of paper 
coating and filling clays. Burgess is 
presently constructing a new $300,000 
plant adjoining that of Thiele Kaolin at 
Sandersville for the production of modi- 
fied clays, mechanically and chemically 
treated, for the rubber, plastics, paper, 
paint, leather, chemical and other indus- 
tries. 


Cushioned Propeller Shaft Box 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Penna., has developed an improved type 
of rubber-cushioned propeller shaft box 
which absorbs destructive vibrations oc- 
curring in trucks and buses operating at 
high speeds. The company states that 
the unit substantially reduces driver fa- 
tigue and maintenance problems by pre- 
venting the spread to a vehicle’s chassis 
of vibrations caused by propeller shafts 
revolving at high speeds. The device, 
which supports the shaft joining the 
transmission to the rear axle, consists of 
a housing whose outer and inner rings 
are separated by an oil-resistant rubber 
cushion and a self-aligning ball bear- 
ing free to move lengthwise in the shaft 
box. The rubber cushion is “shot” be- 
tween the two rings of the housing at 
high velocity. The rubber is held in 
place by mechanical friction, thus elim- 
inating the need for vulcanizing. A metal 
labyrinth seal protects the bearing 
against dirt, dust and road splash. 


Michelin Plant for Brazil 


According to reports, authority has been 
granted to the French Michelin organiza- 
tion to construct a rubber factory in 
Brazil for the manufacture of tires and 
mechanical goods. The plant will be lo- 
cated in or near Sao Paulo and will have 
initial capacity for processing 500 tons of 
rubber a month. 
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NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S 
polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, since publication of those in our previous issue. Pro- 
cedures for the. distribution and sale of these polymers will be 
found in our October, 1945, issue. ‘ 
polymers will be produced only at the request of the consumers 
and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the 


Normally, experimental 


Date of 
Authorization 


original run will be set aside if possible for distribution to 
other interested companies for their evaluation. The 20 bales 
when available will be distributed in quantities of one or two 
bales upon request to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve or 
will be held for six months after the experimental polymer was 
produced unless otherwise consigned before that: time. Subse- 
quent production runs will be made if sufficient requests are 
received to warrant them. 


Polymer 
Description 





X Manufacturing 
Number Plant 
X-480 General, 
GR-S Baytown 
X-481 U. S. Rubber, 
GR-S Borger 
X-482 Goodyear, 
GR-S Torrance 
X-483 Goodyear, . 
GR-S Torrance 
X-484 Goodyear, 
GR-S Houston 
X-485 Copolymer, 
GR-S Baton Rouge 
X-486 General, 
GR-S Baytown 
X-487 Goodyear, 
GR-S Houston 
X-488 U. S. Rubber, 
GkR-S Borger 
X-489-SP U. S. Rubber, 
GR-S Naugatuck 
X-490 U. S. Rubber, 
GR-S Borger 
X-491 Firestone, 
GR-S Akron 
X-492 Goodyear, 
GR-S Torrance 
X-493 Goodyear, 
GR-S Hous‘on 


8-20-48 A mixture containing 75 3 parts HMF black and 100 parts GR-S, 
Stabilized with 1.5% PBNA. Mooney equivalent to 40 + 4 on the finished 
unpigmented polymer. 

9-3-48 Copolymer of 71 butadiene—29 styrene charge ratio; made at 41°F., DDM 
modifier. Cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe with rosin soap. Short- 
stopped with ditertiary butyl hydroquinone. Stabilized with 1.25% BLE. 
Mooney 60 + 5. 

9-9-48 Copolymer of 72 butadiene—28 styrene charge ratio; made at 41°F. Cumene 
hydroperoxide activated recipe with rosin soap. Shortstopped with dinitro- 
chlorobenzene. Antioxidant 1.25% BLE. Mooney 60 + 5. 

9-9-48 Same as X-482 GR-S except that Mooney is 50 + 5. 

9-8-48 Same as GR-S produced continuously except 4.0 parts soap and slightly 
lower conversion. 

7-23-48 Copolymer of 71 butadiene—29 styrene charge ratio; made at 41°F. 
Cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe. Shortstopped with dinitrochloro- 
benzene. Mooney 60 + 5. 

9-16-48 A mixture containing 50 2 parts reinforcing furnace black and 100 
parts GR-S. Stabilized with 1.5% PBNA. Mooney equivalent to 45 + 4 
on the finished unpigmented polymer. 

9-9-48 Regular GR-S except stabilized with 1.5% R-2015. 

9-29-48 Copolymer of 72 butadiene—28 styrene charge ratio; made at 41°F. 

Cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe with Dresinate 214. Shortstopped 
with ditertiary butyl hydroquinone. Antioxidant 1.25% BLE. Mooney 
60 + 5. 

9-24-48 A copolymer of 95 butadiene—5 styrene charge ratio; made at 122°F. 43 
parts Dresinate 731. 1.25% BLE antiexidant. Mooney 55 + 5. 

9-30-48 A mixture of 50 parts Philblack 0 and 100 parts low temperature poly- 
merized GR-S. (Cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe made at 41°F., 
DDM modifier. Shortstopped with ditertiary butyl hydroquinone. Anti- 
oxidant 15% BLE. Mooney 38 + 4 on _the unpigmented polymer.) 

9-29-48 Copolymer of 55 butadiene—45 styrene charge ratio; made at 150°F with 
6.3 parts K wood rosin soap and 0.7 parts Resin 731 soap. Antioxidant 
0.5 parts Stalite. Salt—alum coagulation. Mooney 50-75. Maximum vola- 
tile matter 0.75%. 

10-4-48 Copolymer of 72 butadiene—28 styrene charge ratio; made at 41°F. 

. I 7 . . %, . > 
Cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe; 4.0 parts potash ORR soap. 
Shortstopped with dinitrochlorobenzene. Antioxidant 1.25% BLE. Mooney 
55 + 5. Slightly lower conversion. 

9-29-48 Regular GR-S except shortstopped with hydroquinone and stabilized with 
1.5 parts R-2019G. Mooney 60 + 5. 








N. Y. Public Library Centennial 


The New York Public Library, which 
came into existence with the establish- 
ment of the Astor Library in 1848 and 
which is observing its 100th birthday 
this year, will formerly commemorate 
this event in an Anniversary Week cele- 
bration to be held from November 22 
through 29. An outstanding exhibition 
of historical and literary interest will be 
a showing of 100 treasures of the New 
York Public Library. This exhibition 
will draw upon all collections of the 
Library and will include some of the 
rarest and most precious possessions of 
the institution. 
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AMF Acquires Oakes Mixer 


The American Machine & Foundry 
Co., New York City, has acquired the 
manufacturing and leasing rights to the 
Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer. 
Placed on the market by the E. T. 
Oakes Corp. of Douglaston, Long 
Island, N. Y., a year ago, the equipment 
is said to employ an entirely new and 
revolutionary principle of mixing viscous 
materials wherein the operation is unin- 
terrupted from the beginning of the 
blend to depositor. To date the mixer 
has been used primarily for foods; how- 
ever, application of this new mixing 
method to rubber is under study. 


Compton Heads Military Research 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Board of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, succeeding 
Dr. Vannevar Bush who resigned to de- 
vote himself principally to the presidency 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Both men collaborated closely on scientific 
developments during the wartime period. 
Dr. Compton has resigned as president of 
MIT but continues as chairman of the 
Institute. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., has 
been chosen to be the Institute’s tenth 
president. 
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CASING PRODUCTION IN AUGUST 
RISES 4.35% ABOVE JULY TOTALS 





A total of 6,962,556 automotive casings 
were produced during August, a rise of 
4.35% above the July figure of 6,672,146, 
according to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. Total passenger casings 
produced during August were 5,768,614 
units, compared with the 5,516,349 units 
produced in July. Truck and bus cas- 
ings produced during August totaled 
1,193,942 units, against the 1,155,797 
units produced during July. 

For the second straight month, ship- 
ments exceeded production. During the 
month of August a total of 7,834,883 
automotive casings were shipped. Of 
these, 6,575,964 were passenger casings, 
and 1,258,919 were truck and bus cas- 
ings. In July, a total of 7,865.944 cas- 
ings were shipped, and of these 6,559,- 
976 were passenger casings and 1,305,- 
968 were truck and bus casings. As a 
result of large shipments of casings 
which were attributed to the record 
number of vehicles on the road, inven- 
tories have declined 8.54%. August in- 
ventories totaled 9,335,119 units, com- 
pared with the 10,206,580 units available 
as of July 31. 

Production of passenger and bus and 
truck tubes during August totaled 6,- 
638,552 units. This compared with 
5,749,632 units produced during July. A 
total of 6,917,140 tubes were shipped in 
August, against the 6,807,414 tubes 
shipped in July. As of August 31, 
8,532,660 tubes were in producers’ stocks 
compared with 8,760,344 units as of 
July 31. 


Kayser Heads Columbian Carbon 


Election of Carl E. Kayser as presi- 
dent of the Columbian Carbon Co. was 
announced by the company on October 
17, Mr. Kayser, who joined the com- 
pany in 1946 as executive assistant to 
the president and recently served as 
vice-president, succeeds the late Reid L. 
Carr in his new post. At the same time 
the company announced that Robert M. 
Hillas was elected as chairman of the 
board and ‘T. R. Goebel as a vice-presi- 
dent. The office of chairman of the 
board has not been occupied in recent 
years. Mr. Hillas has been actively 
connected wtih the operations of Colum- 
bian Carbon for the past 15 years as a 
member of the board. and has been a 
vice-president since 1940. Mr. Goebel 
was previously associated with the Shell 


Oil Co. 


Odlivak Opens Purchasing Office 


Michael Odlivak, formerly associated 
With Miller Products Co., Inc., of New 
York City, has begun individual opera- 
tions as a specialty and industrial pur- 
chasing and sales agent for all rubber 
and plastics products with offices at 220 
Central Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 
and at 2513 Frankford Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 25, Penna. Mr. Odlivak at- 
tended City College of New York where 
he studied chemical engineering. 
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AKRON STREET RESURFACED WITH ASPHALT-RUBBER MIXTURE 





IVorkmen pouring the powdered 


Additional information on the re-sur- 
facing of an Akron street with an asphalt- 
rubber combination, as originally reported 
in the October issue of RuBBER AGE, has 
been made available by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., which supplied the rubber 
to the city. 
Exchange Street, city officials acting on a 
plan suggested by Goodyear called for a 
new “hot-mix” comb‘nation that included 
synthetic or finely powdered rubber 
blended with conventional asphalt black 
top commonly used on city pavement. 

Engineers were of the opinion that the 
new mix would give a more nearly water- 
proof surface than regular black top appli- 
cation. It is expected to be more resilient, 
longer-wearing and more resistant to crack- 


In resurfacing a section of 


rubber into the hot asphalt. 


ing in cold weather. Contractor for the 
resurfacing was the Thorpe Construction 
Co., of Akron. The firm mixed the rub- 
ber in a_ finely-powdered form’ with 
asphalt, blending the materials at a tem- 
perature of around 300°F. The accom- 
panying illustration shows workmen pour- 
ing the powdered rubber into the hot 
asphalt preparatory to resurfacing a sec- 
tion of the street. 

The formula used called for 1,200 
pounds of finely powdered rubber to 3,000 
gallons of asphalt, plus crushed rock ordi- 
narily present in all hot-mix solutions. 
This formula produced 180 tons of mix- 
ture. Small sections of Akron were paved 
with the new material about a year ago, 
and to date, have stood up well. 








Goodyear Film Available 


A new patriotic movie entitled “A 
Letter From America,” which was pro- 
duced by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. as part of its 50th Anniversary ac- 
tivities, has been made available for pub- 
lic showings, P. W. Litchfield, chairman 
of the board, announced recently. In 
his announcement, Mr. Litchfield de- 
clared that Goodyear, as a company, 
figures only incidentally in the movie. 
The purpose of the film, he said, is to 
promote “Americanism.” 


Form Zerillo Products, Inc. 


The business of the late Frank Ze- 
rillo, which since his death has been con- 
ducted by members of his family under 
the trade name of Estate of Frank 
Zerillo, is now being conducted by the 
same persons under the new corporate 
name of Zerillo Products, Inc. Head- 
quarters of the company remain at 300 
Shefheld Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. A. J. 
Zerillo is president of the new firm. 


Warren Moulded Products Formed 


The Warren Moulded Products Co., 
Warren, Ohio, has been formed for the 
manufacture of molded rubber mats. 
Robert S. Meersmans, Albert E. Chan- 
son and George H. Gentithes, all mem- 
bers of a Warren law firm, were named 
as incorporators of the company in 
Columbus, Ohio, recently. The new 
firm will construct a plant in Warren in 
the near future which will employ ap- 
proximately 30 persons. Incorporation 
papers call for 250 shares of stock at 
$100 par value. 


Carroll Named Sales Agents 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort 
Worth Texas, has named R. E. Carroll, 
Inc., Trenton, N. J., as sales representa- 
tives for the Middle Atlantic Area. The 
Carroll company will continue to serve 
the Middle Atlantic area from their 
Trenton headquarters, and will maintain 
warehouse stocks in that city. 
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RHEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE HELD 
ON AN INTERNATIONAL SCALE 





The International Rheological Confer- 
ence, which was held at The Hague, Hol- 
land, from September 21 to 25, attracted 
approximately 235 delegates from some 
13 different countries. About 50 papers 
were presented, many of them concerned 
with the viscosity of high polymer solu- 
tions and the effect of filler particles. Five 
papers were directly concerned with rub- 
ber and plastics. Data on these papers as 
reported by the India Rubber Journal 
follows: 

Of the five papers on rubber and plas- 
tics, four were on the measurement of 
plasticity, the first being that in which E. 
B. Atkinson and H. Nancarrow described 
a novel extrusion plastimeter which can 
be attached to the well-known Hounsfield 
Tensometer. They used the extrusion 
principle for their thermoplastics because 
it simulates the practical extrusion process 
and provides a rod of the material which 
can be examined for surface finish. They 
concluded that a number of thermoplas- 
tics have negligible slip at the extruder 
walls and hence, for these materials, data 
of fundamental value can be obtained. As 
little as 5 g. of the thermoplastic can be 
tested, producing about 1 foot of %-inch 
diameter rod. 

G. G. H. Hamm and A van 
described an interesting rotating-cylinder 
plastimeter which can be used for funda- 
mental research studies. With it they 
demonstrated that there is no “yield-point” 
with masticated rubber. This leads to the 
conclusion that all the materials investi- 
gated must be considered as viscous and 
not as plastic materials, suggesting that, 
in the final analysis, the measuring appara- 
tus should be described as a viscometer 
and not a plastimeter. On the point of 
terminology and leaving the question of 
the yield-point, the writer agrees with the 
appeal, made in the discussion by Mr. G 
Martin, that the term plastimeter is 
preferable to that of plastometer. 

Hamm and van Rossem’s device is not 
suitable for routine use because the de- 
termination of stress / deformation-rate 
curves is tedious, the shear rates are 
small, and some slippage occurs at the 
metal surfaces despite their being rough- 
ened. Allavena, however, pointed out in 
the discussion that this could be over- 
come by increasing the hydrostatic pres- 
sure on the rubber. Of the materials 
which they tested, Thiokol A showed al- 
most pure Newtonian flow. 


Rossem 


Discussion of Different Instruments 

R. G. Newton, J. R. Scott, and R. W 
Whorlow discussed various compression- 
type plastimeters from the point of view 
of their ability to discriminate between 
rubbers of similar plasticity, and they 
showed that none of these plastimeters is 
equally useful for all types of rubbers 
For example, the Williams and Defo types 
seem to be best for testing masticated 
smoked sheet, provided fairly low tem- 
peratures are used, whereas the Hoekstra 
“rapid-plastimeter” and a high tempera- 
ture are much better for testing remilled 
black-loaded rubbers. It is of interest to 
note that this valuable factory-type instru- 
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ment, whose inventor was shot by the 
Germans for his part in the resistance 
movement, is again in production in Hol- 
land. 

The other paper on “plasticity” testing 
of rubber, by R. Harper, is only of in- 
cidental interest to rubber technologists, 
because vulcanized rubber samples were 
used to test the ability of persons to 
judge “firmness.” 

The remaining rubber paper was that 
by Mr. W. G. Wren. He discussed the 
hardening or softening action of certain 
amino-compounds and showed how rela- 
tively small changes in the chemical. struc- 
ture produce enormous changes in the 
plasticity. In addition, phenolic com- 
pounds will inhibit the softening caused 
by heating in air and by peptizing agents; 
here, again, small changes in structure 
produce great differences in effect. 

Some of his results are of both prac- 


tical and theoretical importance. For ex- 
ample, the addition of 0.5 per cent of 
MBT to masticated rubber will cause 


softening, but subsequent removal of the 
accelerator causes the rubber almost to re- 
gain its original hardness. The inference 
is thus that peptizing agents can have two 
effects, one reversible, and the other ir- 
reversible. 

A stimulating demonstration was given 
by K. Weissenberg of extreme examples 
of so-called “anomalous” liquids. Using 
those rubber solutions which are now em- 
ployed for catching of rats and mice, he 
showed that, if stirred, they climb up the 
rod and empty the breaker! When they 
are rotated in a dish under a loaded plate, 
they well up in the center and form a 
column which will raise the plate by an 
inch or more! 





More Acetophenone Available 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp, 
New York City, has announced large 
scale prodtiction of acetophenone. The 
chemical (phenyl methyl ketone) has 
previously been available only in small 
lots, but can now be furnished in tank 
car quantities at a new low price. Com- 
mercial availability of acetophenone, it 
is said, will stimulate its application in 
many new fields. The combination of 
the benzene nucleus and the ketone 
group suggests many possibilities for 
its use aS a raw material in the manu- 
facture of rubber chemicals, dyestuffs, 
pharmaceuticals, and insecticides. Phenyl 
methyl carbinol also will be put on the 
market by the company in the near 
future. 


Appointed U, S, Latex Agent 


The appointment of the General Latex 
& Chemical Corp., of Cambridge, Mass., 
as exclusive agent for the sale of ts latex 
in the United States was recently an- 
nounced by Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. 
The latter organization was among the 
pioneers to establish Hevea brasiliensis as 
the basis of the Malayan rubber industry 
and today controls 10% of that country’s 
rubber industry, acting as management 
agent for some 120,000 acres and selling 
directly from its own holdings. Harrisons 
& Crosfield (Malaya) Ltd. recently com- 
pleted the construction of a large bulking 
plant and special docking facilities in Ma- 
laya to facilitate tanker shipments of latex 
to America and Europe. The bulking 
plant provides facilities for the centri- 
fuging, chemical control and grading of 
latex. 














The photograph, above left, represents a general view of the Petaling Factory show- 

ing centrifuges and latex reception tanks on the right, bulk storage tanks on the left. 

The photograph, lower right, depicts centrifuging machines in the bulking plant, 
Petaling Factory of Harrisons & Crosfield. 
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STANDARD COMPOUNDING SAMPLES 
ADDED BY BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
As an outgrowth of the successful use 

of standard samples of rubber compound- 

ing ingredients in the Government syn- 
thetic rubber program, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards has added seven of 
these standards to the long list of standard 
samples supplied to industrial and scien- 
tific laboratories. The requirements of 
the specifications for Government synthetic 
rubbers are now predicated on the use of 
these standard samples for stress-strain 
testing of synthetic rubbers. The samples 
are also available to manufacturers of rub- 
ber products for use in connection with 
the procurement of raw materials, process 
control, and inspection of product quality. 

The use of standard samples of com- 
pounding ingredients for the testing of 
rubber was inaugurated in 1943 by the 
Committee on Specifications for Synthetic 
Rubbers, under the sponsorship of the Of- 
fice of Rubber Director and Rubber Re- 
serve Company, now the Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve. This was a vital part of the 
Government synthetic rubber program, 
which resulted in outstanding improve- 
ments in precision and accuracy of testing 
in the Government synthetic rubber plants. 
The uniformity of synthetic rubber pro- 
duction in recent years has been made pos- 
sible by the improvements in_ testing 
rubber. 

Orders for these materials should be 
sent to the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington 25, D. C., accompanied by 
payment in advance. Remittances should 
be payable to the National Bureau of 
Standards. Shipments will be made ex- 
press collect unless otherwise specified. 
The following standard samples are avail- 
able in air-tight metal containers except 
No. 376 which is packaged in glass (when 
ordering, specify both number and name 
of sample) : 


Standard Weight Pkgs. Price 
Sample per Pkg. per per 
No. Name grams Carton Package 
370 Zinc oxide 2000 8 $1.65 
371 Sulfur 1000 20 0.60 
372 Stearic acid 600 1 1.20 
373 Benzothiazyl 
disulfide 600 40 1.20 
374 Tetramethy!l- 
thiuram 
disulfide 600 1 2.25 
375 Channel black 8000 4 3.50 
376 Light magnesia 140 1 0.85 


Silkysol and Silcyl Fabrics 
Herbert, Inc., New York 14, N. Y., 


has introduced two new plastics materials 
which are said to have almost unlimited 
application. ‘“Silkysol” is a rayon fabric 
with a unique waterproof plastic coating. 
Entirely odorless, the material is said to 
have extreme strength, is resistant ‘to dirt, 
8rease, acids and sunlight, and is non- 
fading. It will not crack or peel for the 
coating is securely bonded to the fabric 
base. Silkysol can be treated like any 
other fabrics for fabrication purposes. The 
second material, “Silcyl,” is of the same 
coated material, laminated to vinyl sheet- 
ing with a layer of Fiberglas insulation 
sandwiched between. The material can be 
fabricated in the same manner as Silkysol 
and in addition is heat sealable. 
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Restfoam Latex Foam Pillow 


A new pillow, made entirely of latex 
foam and described as a boon to allergy 
sufferers since there are no feathers or 
conventional pillowing materials used 
in its manufacture, has been introduced 
by the Hewitt Restfoam Division of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. The 





pillow, a development of the Hewitt 
Comfort Institute, is a companion to 
the Restfoam mattress introduced last 
Spring. The company claims that it is 
not necessary for the sleeper to plump 
it into shape for there is nothing to pack 
or mat down. The pillow will keep its 
shape and is light and cool. 


Firestone Bead Loosening Tool 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has developed a tool that will 
exert a concentrated pressure up to 10,000 
pounds per square inch, and makes pos- 
sible on-the-job changes of giant earth 
mover tires. The tool, named the “Bead 
Loosening Tool,” is adjustable for use on 
20 to 33 inch rim sizes, and may be 
operated in either a horizonal or vertical 
position. The company claims that one 
man, using the Bead Loosening Tool, can 
easily force the steel fingers between the 
tire bead and the rim flange by means of a 
long lever arm. A mechanical screw, oper- 
ated by a rachet lever, then exerts up to 
five tons of pressure on the bead through 
the tapered fingers to force the bead away 
from the bead seat. 


September Consumption Decreases 


New rubber consumption during Sep- 
tember was estimated at 90,214 long 
tons in a report released by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. The Sep- 
tember figures indicate a reduction of 
2.19% from August when 92,236 tons 
were used. Natural rubber consumed in 
September was estimated at 51,400 tons, 
down 3.07% from the previous month 
when the reported consumption was 
53,028 tons. Total synthetic rubber con- 
sumed amounted to 38,814 tons, down 
1.01% from August when 39,208 tons 
were used. Consumption of reclaimed 
rubber was estimated at 21,949 tons in 
September as compared with 22,441 tons 
in August, a reduction of 2.19%. 


Hardesty Offers Data Sheets 


Three data sheets containing informa- 
tion vital to processors of chemical 
products using fatty acids and fatty acid 
by-products have been made available by 
W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Fatty acid components of the 
most commonly used fats and oils are 
listed in the first of the series, which 
also shows iodine value, saponification 
number, titre and refractive index of 
each of the fats and oils listed. A color 
standards comparator, showing compar- 
ative color values indicated by the desig- 
nations used in seven different systems 
of color standards, is also offered by 
Hardesty. Temperature conversion 
tables give conversions to both Fahren- 
heit and Centigrade from bases of —100 
to 1100. All three charts are available 
in durable cover stock for posting in 
convenient plant locations or use as desk 
reference material. The charts may be 
obtained from the company at its Los 
Angeles, New York or Dover, Ohio, of- 
fices. 


Faull Rejoins General Latex 

Dr. J. H. Faull, Jr., on leave of ab- 
sence from the technical staff of the 
General Latex and Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., during the recent war, 
has rejoined the company as director of 
research. Dr. Faull, a graduate of Har- 
vard University, entered the rubber field 
during the 1930’s when he joined the 
staff of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
in Akron. He subsequently joined Gen- 
eral Latex and left that organization on 
a leave of absence to become technical 
superintendent of the Office of Rubber 
Reserve GR-S plant at Baytown, Texas. 
He also served as head of the Scientific 
Section, Boston Branch of the Office of 
Naval Research, and on numerous Gov- 
ernment technical committees incidental 
to the national synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. As part of his new duties, Dr. 
Faull will continue his association with 
the Baytown plant and the ORR. Dr. 
Faull is a member of numerous tech- 
nical and fraternal societies 


Kalabond RM-{ Bonding Agent 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has developed a rubber-to-metal ad- 
hesive that contains no halogen and which 
is said to have definite anti-corrosive 
properties. The new adhesive, called 
“Kalabond RM-1,” also provides bonds 
that will sustain elevated temperatures. 
Specifically designed for GR-S com- 
pounds, the bonding agent works equally 
well with natural rubber if a GR-S tie 
cement is used in conjunction with the 
rubber-to-metal adhesive. Kalabond RM-1! 
is based on a specially designed rubbery 
polymer having a high degree of com- 
patibility with GR-S plus an additive that 
forms a bridge between the polymer and 
metal surface. The bond formed is posi- 
tive and chemical in nature. The polymer, 
which contains unsaturation, vulcanizes 
during the curing operation with sulfur 
and accelerator being obtained from the 
base compound. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Year Ended August 31: Net income 
of $1,008,796, which is equivalent to 
$11.21 per share of common stock, and 
compares with 1,312,848, or $14.74 per 
share of common stock for the preced- 
ing year. Sales for the year amounted 
to $19,083,823, against $17,053,284 last 
year. Total current assets as of August 
31, 1948, were $6,749,205, of which 
$2,651,408 was inventories, $1,523,559 in 
accounts receivable, $954,832 in cash, 
and $1,704,867 in Government securities. 
Total current assets as of August 31, 
1947, were $7,107,268. Total current liabili- 
ties as of August 31, 1948, were $1,506,- 
134, of which $609,497 was in accounts 
payable, and $896,637 in accrued taxes. As 
of August 31, 1947, total current liabilities 
were $1,729,362. 


U.R.W, Issues Financial Statement 


The United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & 
Plastic Workers of America, CIO, has 
issued a statement of assets and liabilities 
for the year ended June 30, 1948. Total 
cash on hand and in banks amounted to 
$377,671, total investments amounted to 
$398,069, of which $305,000 was in United 
States War Bonds and $86,073 in the 
URWA Home Association, and $27,194 
in furniture and fixtures. Total liabilities 
amounted to $10,222. The total net worth 
of the union was established at $795,892. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 


Third Quarter: Net income of $155,469, 
which is equal to 56 cents a share each on 
278,714 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. The report stated that factory shut- 
downs for vacations accounted for a drop 
in sales and earnings during the early part 
of the third quarter, but that in Septem- 
ber, operations and profits were at a rate 
exceeding the average for the second 
quarter. 


American Cyanamid Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in- 
come of $10,353,762, including equity in 
undistributed earnings of associated com- 
panies, which is equal to $3.78 a common 
share, cOmpared with $7,199,544, or $2.63 
a share, last year. Net sales for the 
period amounted to $171,865,979, against 
$155,099,434 for the corresponding period 
last vear. 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 

Year to sAugust 31: Net income of 
$483,794, which is equal to $3.86 a share, 
compared with $645,096, or $5.04 the 
year before. Net sales for the year 
totaled $10,144,596, against $9,559,833 
last year. 
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U. S. Rubber Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net 
profit of $15,216,798, which is equal to 
$6.42 a share after provisions of $11,- 
624,657 for income taxes and $907,264 
for foreign exchange losses. Net sales 
for the nine month period amounted to 
$431,930,181. Comparison figures for a 
nine month period last year are not 
available, since the company did not 
issue quarterly reports last year. 


Generali Cable Corporation 


Nine Months Ended September 30: Net 
income of $3,193,891, which is equal to 
$1.37 a share each on 1,914,010 common 
shares, which compares with $4,627,400, 
or $2.09 a share each on 1,898,610 com- 
mon ‘shares, for the corresponding period 
ot 1947. 





National Automotive Fibres, Inc, 


Nine Months: Net profit of $2,049,459, 
which is equal to $2.15 a common share 
on sales of $36,123,543, which compares 
with $1,451,914, or $1.52 a share on sales 
of $28,421,415 last year. Totals include 
figures for wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
the company. 


Denman Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months to June 30: Net profit of 
$108,156, or 49 cents each on 195,075 
common shares, against $115,857, or 53 
cents a share last year. Net sales for 
the period totaled $1,157,484 against 
$1,901,684 for the corresponding period 
last year. 





Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


Nine months ended September 30: Net 
profit of $7,828,374, which is equal to 
$5.24 a share, and compares with $7,816,- 
946, or $5.23 a share for the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. Sales for the first nine 
months totaled $147,708,318 against $136,- 
297,867 for the first nine months of 1947. 


Rome Cable Corporation 


Six Months to September 30: Net in- 
come of $508,938, or $1.23 a share each 
on 380,476 common shares, which com- 
pares with $554,263, or $1.35 a share 
each on 379,660 common shares for the 
corresponding period last year. 


General Tire has won the “best of in- 
dustry” direct mail award for 1948 in the 
rubber industry given by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. The company re- 
ceived its award for the General Tire 
Farm News Digest. Merit awards were 
received by Seiberling and the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada. 





Cabot to Build U, K. Plant 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass,, 
has announced plans for the formation 


of Cabot Carbon, Ltd., which will 
shortly begin construction of a new 
twenty-million pound annual capacity 


carbon black plant near Liverpool, Eng- 
land. The Cabot company will supply 
approximately one-half the capital re- 
quired for the new project. The balance 
of Cabot Carbon, Ltd., capital require- 
ments will be supplied by British in- 
vestors. Louis W. Cabot, grandson of 
the company’s founder, has been ap- 
pointed resident manager. Mr. Cabot 
is presently connected with the com- 
pany’s operations in the Southwest, 
Recent action by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration approved Cabot 
plans as the first ECA guaranteed Amer- 
ican investment under the Marshall 
Plan. Up to $850,000, the amount of the 
ECA guaranty, will be insured by them 
for conversion from Sterling to dollars 
and will be utilized for the return of in- 
come to the American investors. -Re- 
cent technological developments making 
possible the production of carbon black 
from liquid hydrocarbons near _ points 
of carbon black consumption, will make 
the new Cabot Carbon, Ltd., project 
possible. Approximately 60 persons will 
be employed in the operation of the new 
plant. 


Pharis Liquidation Approved 


Stockholders of the Pharis Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Newark, Ohio, at a special meet- 
ing on October 27, voted to liquidate the 
company’s operations in that city. Fur- 
ber Marshall, president of the company, 
announced at that time that directors of 
the company will hold further meetings 
to complete the liquidation plans. The 
Newark plant has been closed since May 1 
because of wage and seniority disputes 
with the U.R.W., as reported in the Sep- 
tember issue of Rupper AGE. Closing of 
the Newark plant has resulted in the dis- 
continuance of the company’s automobile 
passenger tire line. Bicycle tire and tube 
manufacture will be continued at the Car- 
lisle Tire & Rubber Co. plant at Carlisle, 
Penna., while brakes and molded ma- 
terials will continue to be produced at the 
company’s Ridgeway, Penna., plant. How- 
ever, the Pharis board has been em- 
powered to dispose of both the Carlisle 
and Ridgeway plants. 


Safety Award For Seiberling 


For exceptional service to safety in 
featuring child safety in its 1948 adver- 
tising, the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, was presented with the National 
Safety Council’s Award of Merit at 
ceremonies at the National Safety Con- 
gress held in Chicago, Ill., on October 
18. The presentation was made by Ned 
H. Dearborn, Council president, to J. P. 
Seiberling, president of the company, at 
the conclusion of a speech by Mr. Sei- 
berling which keynoted the school and 
college session of the Council’s 36th an- 
nual convention. 
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CONNECTICUT HEARS HOLBROOK 
ON ACCELERATORS IN RUBBER 





The November 5 meeting of the Con- 
necticut Rubber Group held at the Tuttle 
Masic Shed, Naugatuck, Conn., was ad- 
dressed by Frederick L. Holbrook of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Holbrook’s address was “Ac- 
celerators and Anti-oxidants and Their Ap- 
plication in the Rubber Industry.” 

Mr. Holbrook noted that the first ac- 
celerators known were basic inorganic 
materials including basic lead carbonate 
magnesia and litharge. Inorganic acceler- 
ators have been superseded by organic 
accelerators because the latter are more 
powerful and give vulcanizates with all- 
around improved quality and durability. 

The speaker noted that the commercially 
important organic accelerators may be clas- 
sified into two main groups. Group one 
includes those accelerators with organic 
bases and covers aromatic and _ aliphatic 
amines, guanadines and aldehyde amines. 
Group two covers the sulfur and carbon 
disulfide reaction products of organic 
bases and includes dithiocarbamates, tli- 
uram sulfides, thiazoles and, derivatives, 
and xanthates. 

In industrial importance the thiazoles 
rank first in supplying the bulk of the pri- 
mary acceleration used today, said Mr. 
Holbrook. Next in line come the guana- 
dines, thiurams and dithiocarbamates all 
of which are used chiefly as secondaries 
with thiazoles. 


Antioxidants in Rubber 

From the very beginning, said Mr. 
Holbrook, the rubber industry has been 
concerned with the problem of improving 
the aging characteristics of its products. 
Before the discovery of vulcanization, 
manufactured goods deteriorated so rapidly 
that the future of the industry was in 
doubt. The advent of vulcanization turned 
the tide but by no means solved the entire 
problem. 

Investigation has shown that the deteri- 
oration of vulcanized rubber is an oxi- 
dative process, observed the speaker. Heat, 
light, mechanical working and the presence 
of soluble salts of such metals as copper 
and manganese all accelerate the process. 

Certain chemicals when added to rubber 
in relatively small amounts have been 
found to inhibit oxidation and greatly pro- 
long the life of the vulcanizates. Such 
chemicals are known as_ antioxidants. 
Their commercial use started in the 1920's 
and constitutes one of the most important 
milestones in the progress of the rubber 
industry. 

The antioxidants, said Mr. Holbrook, 
may also be divided into two groups. 
Group one includes the secondary aromatic 
amines, and group two the phenolic bodies. 
The amine antioxidants constitute the 
larger and more important group com- 
mercially. The phenolic materials are less 
effective but are comparatively non- 
staining. 

Discoloration and staining by antioxi- 
dants are due to their oxidation to colored 
compounds, The oxidation products of the 
Phenolic bodies are less intensely colored 
than those of the amine antioxidants and 
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Twombly Named Vice-President 





W. F. Twombly 


W. F. Twombly, associated with the 
Witco Chemical Co. since 1946, and 
director of the 
Chemicals Bureau of the War Produc- 
tion Board, has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing for the 


previously assistant 


company. His headquarters will be at 
the company offices at 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Witco’s man- 
ufacturing facilities were recently aug- 
mented by the completion of a specialty 
asphalt plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. 
This new plant supplements asphalt 
plants in Chicago and Lawrenceville, 
Ill. Increased production facilities for 
metallic stearates have been installed in 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., and Chicago plants 
and a new, larger plant is now in oper- 
ation in Chicago for the production of 
paint dryers. Other manufactured prod- 
ucts include Sunolite, an anti-sun check- 
ing wax; Monty wax; rust preventives; 
sound deadening mastics; and automo- 
tive undercoatings. 








therefore do not produce as much color 
in the rubber, said the speaker, who then 
went on to show and discuss the type 
formulae of the most common acceler- 
ators and antioxidants as well as_ their 
structural formulae. 


Wingdale Acquires WAA Plant 


The Wingdale Chemical Corporation, 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the D. H. 
Litter Company, Inc., David H. Litter, 
president, has purchased from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation through the 
War Assets Administration the twenty- 
acre plant and 105-acre limestone quarry 
on Route 22 in Wingdale, N. Y., it was 
announced by the Home Title Guaranty 
Company, which insured title. 

Valued at $1,500,000, the plant will pro- 
duce filler and pigment extenders for the 
paint and varnish, linoleum, artificial leather 
and rubber industries. It includes a one- 
story finishing building measuring 200 by 
60 completed several months ago, and 
other buildings and equipment. 


SEVEN PAPERS OFFERED AT 
SEMINAR ON HIGH POLYMERS 





The 1948-1949 lectures on the chem- 
ica! and physical properties of high poly- 
mers, given by the nation’s leading 
scientists in this field, continue the series 
of seminars which have been presented 
for the past three years at the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

The program, arranged under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Robert Simha of 
the Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials, consists of seven lectures, two 
ot which have already been offered. On 
October 7, G. Gee (B.R.P.R.A.) spoke 
on “Dielectric and Mechanical Proper- 
ties at High Frequencies”, and on No- 
vember 4, F. O. Schmitt (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) spoke on 
“Some Structural and Chemical Prop- 
erties of Polystyrene.” 

Papers still to be presented include 
the following: 

January 6: Rheological Properties of 
Polystyrene, by R. S. Spencer, Dow 
Chemical Company. 

February 24: Some aspects of dynam- 
ic rubber-like elasticity, by A. W. Nolle, 
University of Texas. 

March 3: Reactions of Free. Radicals 
with Hydrocarbons, by E. W. R. Stacie, 
National Research Council. 

April 7: Variables which Influence the 
Properties of Chemical Rubbers Pre- 
pared by Emulsion Polymerization, by 
C. F. Fryling, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany. 

May 5: The Chemistry of some De- 
rived Polymers of the Vinyl Series, by 
W. O. Kenyon, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 


Unicolor Colorant Available 


The Unicolor Division of Westchester 
Plastics, Inc., 326 Waverly Avenue, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., has announced a new 
colorant for vinyl, polyethylene and Geon 
extrusions. Named “Unicolor,” the prod- 
uct is said to embody an entirely new 
principle of coloring. It consists of gran- 
ules of color saturated resins which pos- 
sess exactly the same qualities as the un- 
colored. plastics with which they are 
mixed. The granules are said to form a 
molecular bond with the uncolored plas- 
tics. Westchester claims that the resultant 
product has 100% uniform coloration, is 
blister and blemish-free, and possesses un- 
changed physical and chemical properties. 


Latex Insulated Flooring 


Newcastle Industries, Inc., 300 West 
56th St., New York City, has introduced 
a new type of flooring made up of kiln 
dried hardwood boards an inch wide, 
a fourth of an inch thick, and insulated 
on all four edges by a latex-filled strip 
of non-skid fiber material. The same in- 
sulating material forms a base for the 
square, and effectively keeps dust and 
dirt from coming up between the boards. 
Called Castle Square Flooring, the 
cushioned backing is said to make for 
greater comfort, better soundproofing 
and further insulation. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 


a 


The Rubber Association of Canada, the 
office of which is in Toronto, was in- 
corporated under a Dominion Charter on 
March 17, 1920. The charter members 
were seven men prominent in the rubber 
industry of that time, namely, C. H. Car- 
lisle, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Ltd.; John Westren, of the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co. Ltd.; 
C. N. Candee, of Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Ltd.; V. van der Linde, of the van der 
Linde Rubber Co. Ltd. (now extinct) ; 
A. D. Thornton, of the Canadian Con- 
solidated Rubber Co. Ltd. (now the 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd); W. H. 
Miner, of the Miner Rubber Co. Ltd., and 
F. E. Partridge of the F. E. Partridge 
Rubber Co. Ltd. (now extinct). 

Most of the leading personalities of the 
early years of the Association have either 
passed on or retired from active partici- 
pation in the industry, but W. H. Miner 
can boast the remarkable record of hav- 
ing been a director of the Association 
every year since its incorporation and is 
its president at the present time. 

The objects of the Association as set 
forth in its charter are: 

(a) To promote in all lawful ways the 
commercial interests of the members of 
the corporation, and to secure the ad- 
vantages to be obtained by mutual co- 
operation. 

(b) To acquire and disseminate in- 
formation concerning trade conditions at 
home and abroad, credits and other mat- 
ters of interest. 

(c) To stimulate social intercourse 
among those connected with the rubber 
industry and commerce, and in general for 
the promotion and welfare of the rubber 
industry. 

The two principal classes of member- 
ship in the Association are (a) Firm and 
(b) Affiliated. The former is open to any 
firm, corporation, or individual directly) 
engaged in the rubber industry in the 
Dominion of Canada. Any firm, corpora- 
tion, or individual engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of materials, machinery or 
supplies largely used by the rubber manu- 
facturing industry is eligible for the latter. 

The Association rapidly grew in mem- 
bership and soon developed into an or- 
ganization truly representative of all major 
branches of the Canadian rubber industry. 
As such, it was in a position to collect 
and compile statistics on inventories, pro- 
duction and sales of rubber products to 
assist the industry to correlate supply and 
demand. It became the accepted meeting 
place for the discussion of problems com- 
mon to the industry, and the recognized 
two-way channel of communication be- 
tween the industry and Government. 

During the last war, the value of such 
an organization in the rubber industry. 
not only to the industry but to the com- 
munity at large, was proven beyond ques- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that had 
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the Rubber Association of Canada _ not 
existed, it would then have been necessary 
to create one. It was through the Associa- 
tion that the Rubber Control of the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply secured 
the experienced staff to operate its multi- 
farious controls over ruvber production 
and distribution, invaluable impartial ad- 
vice from the industry on the organization 
of its war effort, and skilled technicial 
assistance in the solution of the innumer- 
able problems created by the shortage of 
natural rubber and the necessity of re- 
sorting to the new and untried synthetic 
rubbers. 

It is an historic fact that the Canadian 
rubber industry did an outstanding job for 
Canada and her Allies during the war and 
no small part of the credit for its per- 
formance must be given to the whole- 
hearted co-operation which the Rubber 
Association was able to enlist immediately 
on behalf of the Rubber Controller. 

With the end of the war, the activities 
of the Rubber Association returned to a 
more normal basis, but it continues to 
assist the Canadian rubber industry to 
conduct its business in an efficient manner 
to the ultimate benefit of Canadians gen- 
erally. 

Edward Barringham, president, Barring- 
ham Rubber & Plastics, Ltd., Oakville, 
has announced the appointment of Albert 
C. McCoy as vice-president in charge of 
sales and production, MacKenzie Robinson 
as secretary-treasurer, and C. Vaughan as 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 30th =Mr. 
McCoy and Mr. Vaughan have been with 
the company for several years. 

In the fall of 1946, Barringham com- 
menced an expansion program involving 
the erection of a new two-story building, 
the installation of mew machinery and 
equipment, and the rearrangement of pro- 
duction lines designed to increase the 
volume and diversification of products. 
The company is a large manufacturer of 
rubber and plastic sheeting. 

The expansion program is nearing com- 
pletion and it is expected that all of the 
new machinery and equipment will be in- 
stalled this fall and full production is ex- 
pected by the end of the year. 


Canadian tire manufacturers are at a 
loss to account for the recent rumors 
which have spread throughout the Domin- 
ion with regard to a growing shortage of 
tires. The rumors have even indicated 
that a return to rationing is pending or at 
least a “freeze” order of some kind. Both 
Trade Minister C. D. Howe and Greig B. 
Smith, manager of the Rubber Associa- 
tion of Canada, have issued statements 
denying the rumors, but they still persist. 
According to some of the rumors, tires 
are again being channeled into military 
programs. 





REPORT U.S. AND RUSSIAN BIDS 
ON CURRENT CEYLON RUBBER Crop 





Reports that the United States was 
competing with the Soviet Union to pur- 
chase a large proportion of Ceylon’s rub- 
ber crop have been substantially confirmed 
by Ceylonese officials. Officials stated that 
negotiations were in progress in Colombo, 
Ceylon, and in London for the sale of 
the current crop. The Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, Don Stephen Senanayake, is pres- 
ently in London, and is personally super- 
vising the negotiations. 

Interest in the United States bidding 
has been heightened by the fact that re- 
cently the Soviet Union offered to pur- 
chase from Ceylon not only this year's 
crop, but next year’s as well. Ceylon offi- 
cials in London would not discuss the 
Soviet offer in detail, but said that no 
final decision had been made. 

George C. S. Corea, recently appointed 
Ceylonese ambassador to the United 
States, stated recently upon his arrival in 
New York that his country’s rubber crop 
would go to the highest bidder. He as- 
serted that there were some Communist 
Party members in the Ceylon Parliament, 
but that they were not particularly sig- 
nificant. 

Ceylonese officials in London stated that 
their decision on the rubber crop would 
be governed by three main factors: the 
price offered in relation to the world 
price; long range trade possibilities; and 
the world situation. The United States 
last year bought 25,000 tons of Ceylon’s 
total rubber crop of 90,000 tons. This year, 
with the crop falling off to an estimated 
80,000 tons, the United States in the first 
eight months of this year has purchased 
34,000 tons from Ceylon. 


Adipol {0A and D.I.0.P, 


Ohio-Apex, Inc., Nitro, West Va., 
has announced the commercial produc- 
tion of two new plasticizers under the 
trade name of Adipol 10A and D.I.O.P. 
These two new plasticizers are di-iso- 
octyl adipate and di-iso-octyl phthalate, 
respectively. The company states that 
Adipol 10 A is a primary plasticizer for 
most resins and imparts permanent flex- 
ibility, is comparable in every respect to 
Adipol 2EH, and may be used for the 
same purposes. D.I.O.P., the company 
claims, is comparable to dioctyl phtha- 
late (di-2-ethylhexyl phthalate) plasti- 
cizer and may be used for the same pur- 


poses, 


Monsanto Settles Disaster Suit 


Stockholders of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., were advised recently 
that the company’s claims for loss result- 
ing from the Texas City disaster have 
been settled for $17,321,000. Company 
officials stated that the consummation was 
preferable to long and costly litigation. 
The settlement represented a compromise 
between the company and underwriters on 
the valuation of the property, the amount 
of loss and on the interpretation of some 
of the clauses in the policies. 
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GOODYEAR’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION FEATURES TALKS 


An increased rate of production by in- 
dustry and labor is the only way that 
America can support its world and do- 
mestic obligations while maintaining or 
bettering its standard of living, said E. J. 
Thomas, president of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., during the celebration of 
the company’s fiftieth anniversary held 
recently in Akron. Mr. Thomas told 1,700 
assembled Goodyear executives that the 
average annual gain of 3.5% in produc- 
tivity prior to 1941 has not been main- 
tained since the war. 

The company, he said, has actually had 
decreases. Every governmental brake of 
regimentation or control must be removed, 
he continued, to realize full utilization of 
productive effort. Mr. Thomas noted that 
in Goodyear’s fifty years of operation, 
the company has received about nine billion 
dollars of revenue from its customers. Of 
that amount, 2.6 billion have gone into 
wages and more than $# billion into ma- 
terials. Of the balance, $720 million have 
been paid in taxes, $270 million for plant 
replacements, $755 million for operating 
expenses, $193 million to stockholders, and 
$244 million retained in the business. 

P. E. H. Leroy, Goodyear’ vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance, told the officials 
the company’s current ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities of six-to-one, 
$300 million to $50 million, is the same as 
shown on the first balance sheet, $6,000 
to $1,000, fifty years ago. This was purely 
coincidental, he noted, stating that the 
company has not maintained this ratio 
through the years. He said the common 
stock of the company is currently earning 
at the rate of $12 a share with a dividend 
rate of $4 while $8 goes back into the 
business. He placed the value back of 
each share of Goodyear common. stock 
as $95 a share compared with the stock 
market value of less than half this amount. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board, 
in greeting the company officials at the 
opening celebration ceremonies, paid trib- 
ute to F. A. Seiberling, 89 vear old rubber 
industrialist, who in 1898 founded the or- 
ganization with his brother, the late 
Charles W. Seiberling. 


Tire Manufacturers Dwindle 


W. F: Bloor, chief statistician and 
economist for the company, in an address 
entitled “The Rubber Industry—Its Mar- 
kets, Future and Opportunities,” stated 
that since 1898, more than 600 tire manu- 
facturing companies have been founded 
in the United States. Today, only 25 ac- 
tive producers are left. These 25 com- 
panies have a rated capacity of 362,000 
tires of all types daily. According to Mr. 
Bloor, Goodyear is first in capacity with 
84,000 tires daily, U. S. Rubber is second 
with 82,000, and Firestone is third with 
60,000 

During its fifty year history, Goodyear 
has become the seventeenth largest manu- 
facturing company in the United States, 
and ranks twelfth among the largest em- 
ployers. In tracing the company growth, 
Mr. Bloor noted that the company leads 
the American rubber industry with these 
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firsts: renewal volume; original equipment 
market; and public preference. 

Other highlights of Mr. Bloor’s talk, 
illustrated with colored slides, covered 
the fact that in the last fifty years the 
United States has produced 100 million 
cars and trucks of which 38% are still in 
use; 54% scrapped and 8% exported. In 
comparison, foreign countries have pro- 
duced 24 million motor vehicles. Passenger 
and truck registration continues to in- 
crease, he said. This year, trucks will 
total 6,700,000 and cars 32,000,000. Forty- 
two per cent of the cars on the road today 
are 10 years old or older. 

Mr. Bloor stated that in this country, 
Goodyear serves 25% of the passenger 
tire market, 25% of the truck tire market, 
and 35% of the farm tire market. The 
company does business in every one of the 
3,000 counties of the United States, where- 
as smaller companies concentrate on the 
big city areas. 

Tire production in the United States 
reached a record 100 million last year, and 
will drop to about 86 million this year, 
Mr. Bloor estimated. The estimated pro- 
duction for the next five years will in- 
crease from 81 million in 1949 to 85 
million in 1953. 

Goodyear foreign plant production has 
reached 68 million tires, or 15% of the 
450 million tires to date. Foreign plants 
have steadily increased their tire pro- 
duction from only 5% in the 1909-18 period 
to 20% of the total in the 1943-48 period. 
The company has production facilities in 
14 countries, Firestone in 9, and U. S. 
Rubber in 4. 

Mr. Bloor further stated that while 
rubber consumption in the United States 
reached a peak last year with 1,122,000 
long tons, a new high wil be set this year 
in world consumption due to foreign 
countries stepping up their demand. The 
government is continuing to stockpile 
natural rubber. In case of another emer- 
gency it is hoped to have at least 20% 
natural rubber to spread over the multi- 
tude of rubber products, the speaker said. 


Overseas Trade Noted 
A. G. Cameron, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Goodyear Foreign Opera- 
tions, Inc., stated that principal expansion 
of the Goodyear company in the years to 


come might well be in the toreign held. 
Mr. Cameron was of the opinion that in 
those countries where Goodyear operates 
one factory, two or three may be required. 
This was attributed to the economic and 
cultural growth of most of the nations in 
the world. 

F. T. Magennis, vice-presidént of Good- 
year’s export company, reported that the 
firm has 21 foreign subsidiaries, 144 
wholesale distributors and thousands of 
dealers abroad. The speaker said that the 
company is currently manufacturing 21,000 
tires a day outside the United States, and 
is operating nine belt presses. 

R. S. Wilson, Goodyear’s vice-president 
in charge of sales, insisted that there was 
still plenty of room for expansion and 
pioneering in the automobile world. Mr. 
Wilson observed that as more roads are 
built throughout the country, the greater 
will be the expansion in the automotive 


field. 


Totes Pocket-Weight Overshoes 


Pocket-weight overshoes, under the 
trade name of “totes,” are currently being 
manufactured by the So-Lo Works, Inc., 
Loveland, Ohio. Made of latex, the new 
overshoes are extremely light in weight 
and can be stretched to fit several sizes 
of shoes. They are being made for men, 
women and children. The women’s totes 
are styled in satin black, and lined in red, 
brown or white, and are furnished in a 
Pliofilm bag for carrying in purses. The 
men’s totes are brown and black, reversible 
to match any shoes, and are supplied in a 
waterproof pouch for carrying in pockets. 
The totes are nationally distributed to the 
shoe trade by Roth, Rauh and Heckel, 
Inc., of Ripley, Ohio. 


Casto Firms Adjudged Bankrupts 


After many months of attempted re- 
organization, both the Casto Corporation, 
of Marietta, Ohio, and the Casto Corpo- 
ration, of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
have been adjudged bankrupts by the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Ohio. G. H. Butt is 
the referee in bankruptcy. A creditors’ 
committee is being organized. 











An architect's conception of the new building now being constructed as an addition to 
the plant of the B. F. Goodrich Co. in Tuscaloosa, Ala. The structure is designed for 
lining tank cars and other vessels used in the transportation of chemicals. 
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The nominating commtitee of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group has announced the 
following slate of candidates for 1949: 
Charman, C. H. Churchill (Sterling Rub- 
ber); Associate Chairman, E. C . Mac- 
Laughlin; Vice Chairmen, R. D. Abbott 
(C. P. Hall), G. A. Steinbach (Atlas 
Sponge Rubber); Secretary, T. W. An- 
drews (H. M. Royal), A. J. Hawkins 
(DuPont); Treasurer, L. E. Budnick 
(Ohio Rubber); R. A. Lees (American 
Anode). Candidates for three posts of 
director are C. S. Hoglund (Goodyear), 
F. C. Johnston (Caram Mfg.), Herman 
Libkind (Western Insulated Wire), D. C. 
Maddy (Harwick Standard), George Mil- 
ler (Voit Rubber), R. A. Morath (Nauga- 
tuck), Mason L. Paine (Firestone), W. E. 


Shawger (California Rubber Products), 
and R. L. Short (Kirkhill Rubber). The 
election is to be accomplished by letter 


ballot and results will be announced at 
the Christmas Party on December 3. 

The board of directors of the Los Ange- 
les Rubber Group met on October 18 at 
the Mayfair Hotel. At this meeting the 
following members were elected: A. W. 
Colwell (Franklin Rubber); William J. 
Keefe (C. L. Duncan); John J. Tyner 
(Dow-Corning) ; Paul A. Krider (McNeil 
Machinery) ; Thomas B. Keenan (Plastic 
& Rubber); and Louis Watz (Lamb Rub 
ber). 

Harry Keller, formerly associated with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron, has 
joined the Kirkhill Rubber Co. as chemist. 

Bill Von Der Reith, well known in rub- 
ber circles, has announced the opening of 
the Vonellen Date and Gift Shop and 
Mobiloil Service Station, Claremont, Calif. 


The Fall Golf Tournament of the Los 


Angeles Rubber Group was held at the 


Hacienda Country Club, La Habra 
Heights, on Friday afternoon, October 8. 
Prizes were won by Wilbur Johnson 
(DuPont) for low gross, Miles 
(Reinke & Amende) for the longest drive, 
and Al Pickard (Braun Corp.) for the 
fewest number of putts. The event was 
well attended and an excellent time was 
enjoyed by everybody. 





R. W. Johnson of Rubber Products, Inc., 
has announced the purchase of the inter- 
ests of Jacob Horn & Co. 

Ellay Rubber Co., formerly located in 
Pacoima, has moved to 1312 East 12th 
St., in Los Angeles. A. P. Bruce, one of 
the partners in this firm, was formerly 
associated with the Lamb Rubber Corp. 








Frankenhoff Corporation Formed 

The formation of a new corporation ex- 
clusively devoted to research, development 
and distribution of non-metallic minerals 
was announced recently by C. A. Franken- 
hoff, President of the new organization. 
The company, known as the Frankenhoff 
Corporation, specializes in high quality dia- 
tomaceous earth products for use in the 
rubber and other industries. A. G. Frank- 
enhoff is Vice-President of the corpora- 
tion. Both the Frankenhoffs bring to the 
organization a broad base of experience in 
the manufacture, processing and distribu- 
tion of non-metallic minerals, particularly 
diatomaceous earth. Offices of the Frank- 
enhoff Corporation are located in the 
Chrysler Building, New York. The phone 
number of the new organization is ORegon 


9-3194. 





Members and guests of the Los Angeles Rubber Group pictured at the October 5 


meeting. 


Leonard Firestone (front row center) acted as host. 
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Diamond Expands Technical Service 
The Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced the creation of a 
new Technical Service Division headed 
by Walter C. Bates as manager and Dr, 
Rugar as assistant manager. 
The new organization is designed to 
cover what the company describes as 
“all phases of service work connected 
with the sale and use of Diamond-made 
alkalies, co-products, and _ derivative 
specialty chemicals.” While the newly- 
formed division has been set up as an 
integral part of the research-develop- 
ment organization located at the com- 
pany’s Painesville, Ohio, plant, it will 
function as a separate unit manned by 
technical personnel recruited from the 
company’s Pure Calcium Products Di- 
vision, the Research Product Develop- 
ment Group, and technically trained per- 
previously associated with the 
Department in Cleveland. Mr. 
was previously manager of the 
company’s Pure Calcium Products Di- 
vision. Dr. Rugar has been with the 
company since 1944. 
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G-E Chemical Department Changes 

In a series of personnel changes at the 
Chemical Department of the General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., Robert 
L. Gibson, formerly manager of the 
Division of the Chemical De- 
partment, was named assistant general 
manager of the department. Harry K. 
Collins of the Schenectady, N. Y., plant, 
and John L. Murphy of the Pittsfield plant 
named to managerial posts of the 
Plastics Division and Chemicals 
respectively. Dr. Charles E. Reed, fer- 
merly of the Schenectady plant, has been 
named engineering manager of the Chem- 
ical Department. 


Plastics 


were 
Division. 





Hewitt Appoints Distributor 

Expanding its sales outlets to cover the 
important lumber industry, the Hewitt Rub- 
ber Division, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, 
of Buffalo, has appointed the Industrial 
Supply Company, 1647 North Second 
Street, Albuquerque, New Mexico, as 4 
listributor in the New Mexico area. The 
Industrial Supply Company carries a com- 
plete stock of Hewitt hose and belting. 
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Mahlon J. Rentschler 


Dr. Mahlon J. Rentschler, director of 
research and general manager of Barium 
& Chemicals, Inc., Willoughby, Ohio, died 
on October 25 at his office in Willoughby 
of a heart attack. Dr. Rentschler was 66 
years old. Born in Centreport, Penna., 
he received a bachelor of science degree 
in 1904 and a master of science degree in 
1908 from Pennsylvania State College. He 
also attended Goettingen University in 
Germany and in 1909 received the degree 
of doctor of science. In 1910, Dr. Rent- 
schler was appointed director of research 
at the Oakland Chemical Co., New York. 
In 1915, he went with U. S. Rubber, where 
he worked in the research laboratories. In 
1916, Dr. Rentschler, with W. J. and Al- 
bert Jeavons and Edward Heyner, formed 
the J. H. & R. Products Co. in Will- 
oughby. He was named general manager 
and headed the research laboratories. In 
1943, the company became Barium & 
Chemicals, Inc. Dr. Rentschler was chair- 
man of the Cleveland section of the 
American Chemical Society in 1927 and 
in 1946. He served as honorary chair- 
man this year. 


Latham H. Conger 


Latham H. Conger, member of an his- 
toric Akron family and contributor to the 
growth of the rubber industry in that city, 
died on October 21 at his home in Akron 
at the age of 70. Mr. Conger finished 
college at Kenyon, Ohio, and after work- 
ing with several railroads, including the 
New York Central, he returned to Akron 
in 1910 to take a position with the Dia- 
mond Rubber Co. He was later associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in executive 
positions. Mr. Conger left the rubber 
business in 1924 to enter the automobile 
field and organized the Overland-Akron 
Co. He served as its president until re- 
tirement. Mr. Conger was a member of 
Masonic groups, including the Knights 
Templar, and he belonged to the Akron 
City Club. Services were held on Oc- 
tober 24 at the Billow Funeral Home in 
Akron, with cremation in Cleveland, Ohio, 
His wife, two sons and a daughter sur- 
vive. 


George C. Gillies 

George Clark Gillies, president of the 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penna., died on September 8. 
Mr. Gillies had been president of the 
company‘since 1930. A native of Scot- 
land, Mr. Gillies lived in Canada for 
some time, and came to the United 
States about 20 years ago. Services 
were held on September 11 with inter- 
ment in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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Lawrence A. Matelik 


Lawrence Andrew Matelik, associated 
with the technical department of the 
Kirkhill Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
died on September 30 at the age of 43. 
Mr. Matelik was born in Queens, New 
York, on August 31, 1905, and was grad- 
uated from Columbia University with 
the degree of Bachlor of Science in 
Chemistry in 1927. Prior to his coming 
to California he was technical super- 
intendent of the Paragon Rubber Co., 
Easthampton, Mass., from 1933 to 1940. 
From 1940 to 1943 he was plant man- 
ager of the Aetna Rubber Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Matelik arrived on the 
west coast in 1943 and became. plant 
manager of the Sierra Rubber Co., 
Huntington Park, Calif., a position he 
held until 1946, when he joined Kirk- 
hill. During the last two years of his 
life he acted as a consulting technologist 
to the rubber industries of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Matelik was a member of 
the American Chemical Society, the 
Kiwanis Club and the Los Angeles Rub- 
ber Group. His wife and son survive. 


Kendall Marsh 

Kendall Marsh, president of the Baker 
Castor Oil Co., died on October 11 at 
his home in New York. He was 56 
years old. Born in Kansas City, Mo., 
Mr. Marsh succeeded his father as pres- 
ident of the company on January 14, 
1931. The company, which has plants 
in Bayonne and Jersey City, N. J., Los 
Angeles, Calif., and extensive interests 
in Brazil, developed from castor oil 
many products used in the rubber, paint 
and textile industries and in the pro- 
tective coatings field. Mr. Marsh was a 
member of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York and ‘the Bankers 
club, and a former director of the Na- 
tional Lead Co. His son survives. 


Salvatore Chiappinelli 


Salvatore Chiapinelli, owner of the 
General Insulated Wire Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., died on October 4 at St. 
Joseph’s Hosiptal in Providence at the 
age of 75. He was also the owner of 
the S. Chiappinelli Jewelry Co., and 
president of the S. Chiapinelli Real Es- 
tate Co., both of Providence. Mr. Chi- 
appinelli was a trustee of Holy Ghost 
Roman Catholic Church of Providence, 
and was a fourth degree member of the 
Knights of Columbus. Born in Teano, 
Italy, he immigrated to this country in 
1895 and had lived in Providence for 
more than 50 years. Two sons and five 
daughters survive. 


Republic Supply Co., Houston, Texas, 
has been named distributor of industrial 
rubber products for Goodyear. 


Offer Technical Bulletins 


The Netherlands Indies Rubber Re- 
searcii Institute, of Buitenzorg, Java, has 
resumed the publication of its well-known 
communications (bulletins), many of 
which are printed in English. Among 
some of the more recent bulletins in Eng- 
lish are the following: 

Determination and Occurrence of Iron 
in Crude Rubber, by G. J. van der Bie 
(Communication No. 42). 

Determination of the Rubber Content of 
Hevea Leaves, by G. J. van der Bie 
(Communication No. 43). 

Mixing Latex and Portland Cement: 
Experiments with Indoor Flooring, by G. 
J. van der Bie (Communication No. 45). 

A Comparison of Different Types of 
Rubber Obtained from the Same Field 
Latex, by G. J. van der Bie (Communi- 
cation No. 46a-46b). 

Organic Analysis of Hevea Latex. IX. 
Some Details of the Mainfractions, by 
R. F. A. Altman (Communication No. 
51). 

Natural Coagulation of Hevea Latex, 
by R. F. A. Altman (Communication No. 
52). 

Fresh Hevea Latex, A Complex Colloi- 
dal System, by L. N. S. Homans and G. 
E. van Gils (Communication No. 67). 

Many of these bulletins are reprints 
of original data published in various rub- 
ber journals, including India Rubber Jour- 
nal and Rubber Chemistry and Tech- 
nology. Communication No. 67 is the paper 
delivered by Dr. van der Bie at the recent 
Rubber Technology Conference in Lon- 
don, England. Copies of the bulletins 
listed above may be secured without cost 
from the Institute. 


Tire for Jet Bombers 


A new 56 x 16 airplane tire, especially 
designed for use on jet bombers, has been 
perfected by the Frank G. Schenuit Rub- 
ber Co., Baltimore, Maryland. Made neces- 
sary by the exceedingly high landing and 
take-off speeds of jet-propelled aircraft, 
the tire contains 1% miles of bead wire, 
113 miles of nylon thread (cable), uses 
240 pounds of air pressure, and will carry 
a load of 60,000 pounds per tire. The load 
is two-thirds of the gross weight of a 
modern Pullman car. The Frank G. 
Schenuit Rubber Co., which was founded 
in 1912 by the late Mr. Schenuit, is now 
under the management of Roy C. Neely 
as president and treasurer, Edgar H. Spil- 
man as vice-president and production 
manager, and Miss Eileen Coffay as secre- 
tary. 


Armstrong Sues Rubber Union 


The Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Natchez, Miss., has filed a $500,000 suit 
against the United Rubber, Cork, Plastic 
and Linoleum Workers of America 
(CIO), its Local 303, and eight members. 
The suit, filed on October 31 in the United 
States District Court at Vicksburg, 
charged that a 76-day-old strike at the 
Natchez plant was a breach of contract 
and had caused a $500,000 loss due to a 
complete shutdown of the plant. 
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\....for the Rubber Industry 
WITH ONE CONTROL UNIT 
or the new “Package Type” Unit 


Greater employee efficiency, lower maintenance 
costs and increased production can be yours 
with a properly engineered central dust collect- 
ing system. Nationally-known plants such as 
that of the large rubber processing concern 
shown above, select Parsons consistantly for all 
their dust problems. Each of these Oval Bag dust 
arrestors handle 40,000 cubic feet of air per 


minute continuously, without shut-down. 


Tutroducing the new 
Dust Control Unit 


For collecting dust from 
individual machines, or 
from a small group of 
points where dust is lo- 
calized in a more con- 
centrated area, the Par- 
sons “GEM” Dust Col- 
lector (left) is recom- 
mended. This small, com- 
pact unit, designed for 
quick installation, has 
ample filter cloth to 
maintain uniform suc- 
tion. It has proved it’s 
effectiveness in many 
kinds of rubber plant 
operations and in scores 
of other industries. 


Write or FREE 
Salletin 


“Mastery Of 
The Air’ 


Parsons’ dust collecting systems 
ere the accepted standard for 
collecting carbon black, tale and 
all types of rubber dust. 
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Scott Model ORR-L-5 Tester 


An. improved tensile tester for rubber and other high 
elongation materials has been introduced by Scott 
Testers, Inc., Providence, R. I. Called the Model ORR- 
L-5, it is a highly precise tensile tester including all of 
the features of the standard Model L-5 with special 
additions as developed through the cooperation of the 
Subcommittee on Test Methods of the Office of Rubber 
Reserve, the National Bureau of Standards and the 
company’s own engineering department. 

The head of the new tester is of the inclination balance 
type with one adjustable resistance weight compensation 


for specimen thickness over a narrower range than the 
standard model, but a range sufficient for specimens pre- 
pared from standard laboratory slabs. This resistance 
weight is adjusted by means of a screw actuated by a 
handle located at the lower end of the pendulum lever. 

A second vernier adjustment is incorporated into the 
pendulum to compensate for the width of the specimen 
as cut by a standard die. This range on the .250” is + 
005”, thus eliminating this variable influence from the 
true tensile determinations. 

Another original feature of the instrument is an elec- 
trical solenoid for disengaging the pawls from the 
quadrant during the test. This is actuated by the tension 
of the sample. The release of this tension at the rupture 
of the sample engages the pawls, retaining the maximum 
tensile value. The return of the pendulum to the 0 
position is accomplished manually. The source of elec- 
trical current for this feature is incorporated into the 
electrical recording equipment; no additional supply 18 
necessary. 

The use of an entirely different stylus driving mech- 
anism has been incorporated into the recording of the 
test values. The glass covered spark stylus is attached 
to a specially formed rigid carriage bar. This bar moves 
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through four polished center guides that rotate on 4 





TALES WORTH RETELLING 


(No. 10 of a series) 


AT ONE TIME during the American Civil War. Abraham 





‘ Lincoln was greatly hampered by a lack of leadership in the 
Army. General George B. McClellan, then in command of 
the Union Forces, was conducting an exasperating waiting 
campaign. He was so careful to avoid mistakes that for a long 
period of time no headway was evident. President Lincoln 
thereupon wrote him a letter: 

“My dear McClellan: If you don’t want to’ 
use the Army, I should like to borrow it 
for a while. Yours respectfully, 
A. Lincoln.” 
PAP | ER In business, success depends 
upon a positive approach. 
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(DG (MOLD RELEASE 
EMULSION NO. $5 


FOR CLEAN RELEASE 





DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


PHONE OUR NEAR- 


PHOTO COURTESY WACO DIVISION, THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 helps to reduce the cost of 
producing heavy service as well as passenger tires. 


By clean release we mean that tires with a high surface 
finish and sharp tread blocks are easily removed from 
molds that stay clean. And that means lower costs and 
higher quality in an increasingly competitive market. Like 
most of the leading rubber companies in all parts of the 
world, the Waco Division of The General Tire and Rubber 
Company uses DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 to 
assure easy release and good surface appearance in 
molding Farm Service Tires. 


Molds stay clean 5 to 20 times as long because this 
silicone release agent does not decompose at molding 
temperatures to form a carbonaceous deposit on the mold. 
Mold maintenance is, therefore, reduced to a minimum. 
Scrap cost is lower because surface blemishes, non-knits, 
and fold-overs are virtually eliminated. 


Tire manufacturers also save time and labor by using 
DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 to simplify the bagging 
and debagging operation. A dilute solution of Emulsion 
No. 35 is applied to butyl curing bags either by dipping 
or spraying. The curing bag is prelubricated and slips 
into the carcass more easily. Inside blemishes such as 
separated cords and loose tuck-unders are greatly reduced. 
Service life of bags is increased because they do not stick 
to the carcass removed after molding. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 is easy to use either 
as a mold or curing bag lubricant. Molds may be sprayed, 
brushed or wiped with a dilute solution containing about 
50 to 150 parts of water to 1 part of Emulsion. Bags are 
lubricated with 1 part Emulsion in about 35 parts of water 
with additional slip agents included in some applications. 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street « Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
ios Angeles: 1514S. Hope St. « New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 2722 Taylor St. « Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fibergias Canada, Lid., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


EST BRANCH OFFICE 


OR WRITE FOR OUR 
NEW 16-PAGE PAM- 
PHLET NO. C 12-V 
CESCRIBING DOW 
CORNING SILICONE 
MOLD RELEASE 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


ground pivot points. The machine end of this carriage 
bar is a Scotch cross-head and this is connected to the 
pendulum by two precision ball bearings. The purpose 
of this design is two-fold: (1) to reduce to a minimum 
the influence of the recording equipment upon the test 
results ;.(2) to equally space the load recordings across 
the Tensilgram. This increases the accuracy of the 
moduli readings. 

Tensilgrams for recording tensile per square inch 
with maximum of 1500% elongation of 1” length of 
sample can be supplied for all capacities. The size of the 
standard Tensilgram is 8%” x 11”. Other Tensilgrams 
can be developed on special order. 

The Model ORR-L-5 is 92 inches high, 45 inches 
wide, has a 35-inch stroke, and weighs 392 pounds. The 
company has made conversion kits available so that 
existing machines can be changed over. 


Cut-Off Attachment for Extruders 


Barker & Davis Machine Co., Inc., Leominster, Mass., 
is currently marketing an automatic cut-off attachment 
for extruding machine conveyors. Easily attached to the 
conveyor, the machine automatically cuts extruded rods, 
tubes, sheets and shapes to any desired length. It is 





available in cutting knife widths up to 8 inches, but 
models with wider blades for cutting up to 36 inches 
can be provided. The unit is electrically-powered and 
controlled. Over-all height of the cut-off unit-is 15 inches, 
and that of the timer is 8 inches. The cut-off weighs 95 
pounds and the timer 50 pounds. The timing device can 
be seen at the left of the accompanying illustration. 





WHAT SHAPE! 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 130 
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Corrugated Rubber Cracker Roll 







United rolls are in use in leading processing plants 


UNITED ENGINEERING throughout the world. Their wide acceptance is the 


result of progressive research and more than 30 years 
AN D FOUN D RY COM PANY experience in roll design and manufacture. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Consult us on your next requirement. Our en- 

Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle gineers will be glad to assist you when specifying for 

so ame conventional applications or for new or unusual 










Adamson United Co ron 
processes. 






r Davy and United Engineering Co., Ltd 
Sheffield, England - Dominion Engineering 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 
] S.E.C.1.M.. Paris, France 





Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 
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ENGINEERED 0 
MEET YOUR 
PARTICULAR 

REQUIREMENTS 









MODEL A2 






COULTER RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


have been used successfully for years and 







years in the cutting of continuous volumetric 


control and stripping for Heels, Soles, Taps 








and other molded products. 





MODEL Al MODEL A3 


, NEW EQUIPMENT 


| combination of operating conditions, 
| without vacuum pickup, continuous operation without 





(CONT’D) 


New Taber Abrasion Testing Set 


A new abrasion testing set in the company’s line of 
standard rub-wear abrasion testers, incorporating the 
unique rotary abrading action on a 4-inch specimen, has 
been added by the Taber Instrument Corp., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. New features include improved suc- 
tion pump with vertical dust receiver with swinging 
nozzle fully adjustable for any thickness specimen. Dif- 
materials require a varying degree of suction 
being tested, therefore, the control unit 


ferent 
cleaning while 


is equipped with a build-in variable transformer for 
adjusting the speed of the suction turbine motor. The 





control panel is also equipped. with an adjustable timer 
to provide a test period of 1000 cycles, or less, and then 


| automatically shutting off the power permitting the oper- 


ating technician to be otherwise engaged in tabulating 
results or preparing new specimens without concern of 
overrunning the test being made. 

Switches on the front of the control panel provide any 
such as with or 


timing up to 15 minutes. An important 
feature of the new testing set is that the control unit 
is equipped for dual operation, that is, an additional 
abraser unit can be located beside and connected with 
the control unit thereby permitting two specimens to be 
tested simultaneously using the sate controls and 


timer or any 


| vacuum unit. 








® Model A3 for Multi- 
ple Heels and Taps 
with or across stock 
grain. 

@® Model A2S (Not 
shown) for cutting 
crosswise of grain 
of stock. 


®@ Model Al for Heels 
at high speed pro- 
duction, or short 
runs. 

®@ Model A2 for Multi- 
ple Heels, Half and 
Full Soles with 
stock grain. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 
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SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 


For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 






ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 















NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
R.K.O. BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20.N. Y 
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WRITE US * DISPERSES READILY 
YOUR NEEDS 
To improve upon or * LIBERATES LARGE VOLUME OF 
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THE LABORATORY IS THE SOURCE OF EFFICIENCY 
, IN MANUFACTURING ... . 


We manufacture 


it 

: various types of 

al 

h Rubber Laboratory 

d Equipment 
including 


Bierer-Davis Oxygen Aging 
and Air Aging Apparatus, 
Aging Ovens 


and the 





Ross Flexing Machine. 


COMBINATION BIERER-DAVIS OXYGEN 











AGING AND AIR AGING APPARATUS. se 
EMERSON APPARATUS CO. 
| 183 Tremont Street Melrose, Mass. Gabon sitmabies cation 
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for rubber, paper, plastics, etc. 





Above: ‘The “‘business end” of the 
*“Magnetic” Schuster Gage; prevents 
major losses of time and materials 
by keeping constant automatic con- 
trol on thickness. 


Left : The “Magnetic” Control Meter; 
automatically corrects the mill for 
any variation from required thick- 
ness, eliminates the human element. 





control thickness 


How to 


continuously and accurately 


Most mill men now agree that the only sure way to control 
the thickness of rubber, plastic, and other non-magnetic 
materials during processing is through CONTINUOUS 
GAGING. Anything short of continuous gaging is make- 
shift, wasteful, expensive. 

Ideal device for continuous gaging is the ‘“‘Magnetic’”’ 
Schuster Gage, now a product of Pratt & Whitney. The 
Schuster Gage never lets the thickness pass beyond the 
limits without corrective action. Once installed, it is easily 
and quickly adjusted to the desired thickness, holds it as 
set right through to the end of the run. Rugged, simple; 
virtually no parts to wear out or be replaced. 

Each installation is planned for the particular machine. 
Let us analyze your requirements; no obligation. Write 
for new descriptive literature. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
West Hartford 1, Conn. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer 


To round out its line of AMF Glen Vertical Mixers, 
the American Machine & Foundry Co., 485 Fifth Ave, 
New York 17, N. Y., has acquired the manufacturing 
and leasing rights to the Oakes Continuous Automatic 
Mixer. Occupying but eight square feet of floor space, 
this mixer is said to mix, blend, emulsify and stabilize 
with equal satisfaction. It is already being used in 
regular production of latex foam sponge rubber, and 
lends itself to numerous applications. 

The Oakes mixer is said to assure uniform, small cell 
structure which is so vital to good mixing and stability 
of finished products. Using a new mixing principle, the 





materials to be mixed are pumped into a specially design- 
ed mixing head where the variable speed rotor provides 
the correct amount of mixing while the desired air is in- 
corporated under pressure. Since the mixer operates 
continuously on small quantities of the product, with 
the ingredients entering and leaving the mixing head ina 
matter of seconds, easily accessible controls enable the 
operator to change or maintain consistency quickly. 

Some of the principal advantages claimed for the 
Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer include the fol- 
lowing: (1) Greater production capacity; (2) Reduced 
mixing costs; (3) Improved quality mixes; (4) Con- 
servation of floor space; (5) More sanitary mixing; (6) 
Savings in horsepower required ; (7) Possibilities of new 
product development. 





F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, Penna., has 
introduced the Model 294 Dual-Pressure Preformet. 
By means of a floating die table, pressure is applied 
from both top and bottom at the same time to pro- 
duce preforms of uniform density throughout. Be 
cause of this design, less power is required to apply 
high pressures and punch and die wear is reduced. 
Preforms are produced up to 4 inches diameter with 
a die fill of 254 inches. Large die area permits making 
irregular and rectangular pieces up to 6 inches m 
length and 4 inches in width. 
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The Camachine 8-A slits wide rolls of heavy 
material (such as belting) into strip of any width .. . 
rewinds the strip into firm, clean-cut rolls, positively ; 
ion separated on separate rewind shafts . . . and, at To meet the many requests for information 
ides the same time, inserts a light liner material into each concerning Royle “Popular Size” Extruding 
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aa Camachine engineering for the rubber industry. Please use the handy coupon below to order 
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Lots Ship the Big Words! 
THESE MACHINES 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


They cut costs because they boost production. 
They improve efficiency and build your profits. 


And we'can prove it! Here’s why! 


The Campbell Model 
1404-2 Dusting Ma- 
chine gives you a 
clean and more effi- 
cient dusting opera- 
tion. It is absolutely 
dust-tight and mois- 
ture-proof. Ejects 
four ounces to 30 
pounds per hour in 
continuous mist or 
cloud. Requires no 
connections to fac- 
tory air lines and 
uses only 40 inches 
floor space. Write to- 
day for Bulletin 
No. 1. 





Campbell Floor Tile Cutting 
And Blocking Machines 





This machine quickly and accurately cuts rubber and 

lastic floor tiling into square or oblong blocks or 
eature strips. It cuts in one-inch gradations from 
4 x 4 minimum to 24 x 24 maximum. It eliminates 
costly cutting dies and presses and reduces direct 
labor costs. Also accurately cuts crude rubber sheet 
stock into exact size needed for molded accessories. 
No guess-work, no waste, no scrap. Three sizes, 
Model 42-54-72. Proved by use. Ask for Bulletin 
No. 2 today. 
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[The FALLS ENGINEERING AND MACHINE CO. 


734 FRONT ST CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
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Report on Properties of Dry Rubber 


(Continued from Page 188) 





results of mechanical tests is higher for purified rubber 
than for commercial smoked sheet. 

A marked improvement in the vulcanization of the 
rubber-sulfur mix was obtained in the presence of pyro- 
gallol but this may have been due to the effect of pyro- 
gallol on the course of the reaction between rubber and 
sulfur. The only conclusive experiment is the rather 
difficult one of vulcanizing the rubber in the complete 
absence of air. This may be tried in 1948. 

The study of highly purified rubber is still proceed- 
ing, and even if there is no possibility of preparing such 
material commercially the experiments indicate the lines 
along which an improved method of preparation should 
be sought. They also indicate that within the limits of 
the basic molecular structure, there are reasonable pos- 
sibilities of obtaining rubber hydrocarbon of improved 
industrial value. 

One method of achieving this would be to study the 
variation in the hydrocarbons synthesized by a wide 
range of seedling trees and using the best as mother 
trees for producing vegetative offspring. Plans have 
been made to carry out such an investigation in Malaya 
during 1948. The development of new clones solely on 
account of the quality of the hydrocarbon is of course 
an extremely long range undertaking and unless the 
improvement in quality were of outstanding practical 
importance it would need to be brought into association 
with the characteristic of high yield of latex by the tree 
to be of economic interest to growers of plantation rub- 
ber. 

In the meantime a study is in progress at the Im- 
perial Institute of the rubber hydrocarbons from each 
of a number.of well-known Malayan clones likely to be 
recommended for planting on a large scale owing to 
their high-yielding and other favorable characteristics. 





A completely new, rugged, small-size, low: cost 
electric tachometer, designed for continuous operation, 
has been announced by the Electric Tachometer 
Corp., Philadelphia 3, Penna. Due to design innova- 
tions, the new tachometer (Model M-1200° is said to 
provide exceptional performance over a wide range 
of speeds and to be substantially free from the effects 
of stray magnetic fields. It measures only 2% x 5% 
inches. 


S. . é 


WHAT SHAPE! 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 130 
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no rejects. 


270 West 39th St. 








SreX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- DIRECT READING 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 


tg a feet in 8 hours. Any pi METER 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
¢ Has micro-adjustment for accurate 


widths. @ Operated from any AC 
e Equipped with water tank which outlet 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 


to the cut. 


pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 
to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 
including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts sqrarely— 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
New York 18, N. Y. Pioneer Manufacturers of 


| NEW 
CAMBRIDGE 


INDUSTRIAL MODEL 





e Completely portable. 
Weighs only 10 Ibs, Elec- 


e Has repulsion 
induction mo 


tor which car trodes are integral parts 
= 0 i alma of the instrument. @ Self contained in one 


eAutomatic 
sharpener de 
vice keeps 


metal case including elec- 


e Accurate to .10 pH. trodes and buffer solutions. 


knife keen and e Shielded glass electrodes 
| og om permit use of electrodes °® Extremely stable. 
, dist from th 
a agg oy . pelts es cui." temperature 
handle. compensation. 
“+h: : . | @ May be used on a bench 
Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- or wai Send for bulletin 910-NA. 


Also available: Electron-Ray Research Model ac- 
curate to .02 pH and Laboratory Model accurate 
to .05 pH and Single- and Multi-point recorders. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


3754 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 

















Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WlIsconsin 7-5547 PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 








PRESSES FOR RUBBER ° PLASTICS 


From the smallest laboratory press to the 
largest that your production requires de- 
fines the N.E. Line of hydraulic press 
equipment. Our modern steel foundries and 


machine shops make it possible for us to 


build to your exacting specifications entire- 
ly under one control—one responsibility. 
Consult N.E. engineers for any application 


of specialized hydraulic presses. Write for 





bulletin H. P. Write for 


these booklets 


NATIONAL-ERIE CORPORATION 


ERIE, Pa mo. A. 
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The World’s Best 
Informed People On 
Trends in Rubber 


Are the Readers of 
**Lockwood’s Monthly 
Rubber Report” 


A monthly service to keep interested 
firms completely informed. of current 
developments in the rubber commodity 


field. 


* Facts, opinions and forecasts from 
Washington 


* Analyses of legislative moves and 
government policy 


* Air-mail dispatches from London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Malaya and the 
Far East 


* Original comment from leading 
rubber experts 


* Summaries of “business climate” 


* The most quoted and authoritative 
review of the current rubber situa- 
tion available 


“Rubber Report” is edited by Warren S. 
Lockwood and Howard C. Bugbee. Mail- 
ed to subscribers in the United States 
and twenty-one overseas countries the 
15th of every month from W. S. Lock- 
wood, Inc., 1631 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Lockwood's 
Monthly 


RUBBER 








Domestic Subscription 
$300. Per Year 












Overseas Subscription on Application 
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Le Caoutchouc: Materiau de Construction. (Rubber: Ma- 
| terial of Construction). Published by Dunod, 92 Rue Bona- 
| parte, Paris (6e), France. 5 x 8 in. 234 pp. 560 fr. (ap- 
proximately $2.50. (In French.) 


Prepared by the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc (French 
| Rubber Institute), particularly with the help of Messrs, 
George Colin, Andre Jarrijon and Pierre Thirion, and issued 
'as part of Dunod’s series of practical techniques, this book 
treats with the use of rubber as an engineering material, par- 
|ticularly methods of bonding rubber to metal. It fills a dis- 
tinct gap in the French rubber literature and is designed to 
acquaint engineers in the automotive, aeronautical, naval, 
| marine and other industries with rubber’s potentialities. The 
| book is divided into five sections, as follows: (1) The Source 
(of Rubber; (2) The Rubber Industry; (3) Physical Prop- 
/erties of Rubber; (4) Use of Rubber as a Bonding Material; 
| (5) Mechanical Applications of Rubber. Author and _ sub- 


> . . . . . - . 
| ject indexes are included, as well as a bibliography of orig- 


|inal source material. 


by the Plastic Materials Manufacturers Association, Inc, 
14th and K Streets, N. W., Washington 5, D. C: 8% x ll 
in. 140 pp. $2.50. 


This latest edition of “Technical data on Plastics,” the 
third to be compiled and issued by the association, covers 
23 types of plastic materials, a foreword on each material 
-being followed by tables of property data on fabrication, 
miscellaneous tests, durability, electrical tests, and mechanical 
tests. The data in the tables were derived frometests made 
by each manufacturer on his own products. The figures 
were then studied and a range of values selected which 
would cover all the values submitted for a particular grade 
of material. A.S.T.M. methods were used wherever applicable. 
Among the plastic materials covered are vinyl chloride 
polymers and copolymers. 


| 
| 
|Technical Data on Plastics: 1948. Compiled and published 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Neoprene Type AC. By L. S. Bake. (Report No. 48-3). 
DuPont Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Dele- 


ware. 6% x 9% in. 24 pp. 


Data on Neoprene Type AC, a quick-setting neoprene 
polymer developed for use in adhesive compositions, is con- 
tained in this technical report. Characteristics of the polymer 
are given, as is the effect of milling. The functions of cem- 
pounding ingredients in Neoprene Type AC cements are 
outlined and compounding suggestions made. One section of 
the report is devoted to the vulcanization of dried films from 
these cements. For completeness, an index is included. 


New Method of Heating and Cooling of Calenders and 
Platen Presses. American Hydrotherm Corp., 215 East 
27th St., New York 16, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 


The specific advantages of Hydrotherm heating, which 
utilizes a high-temperature fluid system, are emphasized i 
this four-page folder. Application of the system to the heat- 
ing and cooling of calenders and platen presses is outlined 
both in text and in schematic drawings. Increased production 
and quality are claims made for the system in these i 
stances. : 
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FLEX CRACKING INHIBITOR 


Y 
DU PONT 


Has Many Advantages in Rubber 
Compounds: 


* Economical Protection Against 
Flex Cracking 

* Resistance to Aging 

* Heat Resistance 

* Readily Dispersed 


NT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


E. 1. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co. (INC-) 


E 
WILMINGTON 98, DEL AWAR 


G 
ETTER LIVIN 
BETTER ——— — Oe CHEMISTRY ‘Seusmro™ 


DU PO 











| “Contimac” New York 


‘CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 
261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


* 
Designers and Manufacturers 


of 
RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


© All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Smal] Factories. 


© Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


© Complete Laboratory Facilities tor Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


* Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address Telephone 
WOrth 2-1650 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


| CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 33 Boulevard des Bastignolles, Paris 8, 


France. Andre Berjonneau, Manager 


ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD. Speaking Tile Walk, Birmingham 15, England 

















A LOW SCORCH MAGNESIA 
FOR NEOPRENE WHITE 
SIDE-WALL TIRES 


No. 1500 Extra Light Calcined Magnesia 
has high activity—high scorch resistance 


Write for Bulletin 47-2, giving specifications and characteristics. 











GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialists in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 


Sales Representatives: 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING 


AKRON, OHIO— 


Harwick pexegerd Chemical Co. 


BOSTON 
H LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
ert Ganeerd Chemical: Co. Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
Chemical Sates $ Corp. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— 
CHICAGO, ILL. Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


DENVER, COLO.— 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 


Trenton, N. J 


EXTRA LIGHT 


CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


—_ N. J— TRENTON, N. J.— 

Chas. Wood & Co., Inc. General Supply & Chemical Co. 
PORTLAND ORE.— 

Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co. TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
ST. PAUL, MINN.— Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 


George C. Brandt, Inc. 
MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 


SEATTLE, WASH.— 
Carl F. Miller & Co. Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
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Xm a betlor piece 
of dimnuuroe- 


THANKS TO WHITTAKER 


Ball and china clays, tales and many other 
Whittaker-supplied materials are helping the 
ceramic industry make better vitrified and 
semi-porcelain ware. This is only one example 
of Whittaker leadership. 


IN THE RUBBER FIELD 

...in plastics, textiles, paper-making, leather 
goods and many others. Whittaker can point 
to similar successes. Their experience in solv- 
ing industrial material problems can be put 
to work for the profit of your company too. 

Specific data and laboratory samples are 
available upon request. If yours is an unusual 
problem in material processing, ask a Whittaker 
service engineer to call. There is no obligation. 
Write Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


QTD ALUMINUM SILICATE * ASBESTOS + BARYTES + BENTONITE- * BLACKS 


BLANC FIXE + CALCIUM CARBONATE +» CALCIUM HYDROXIDE * CALCIUM OXIDE * CALCIUM 
SULFATE »* CHALK «+ CLAYS + COLORS + CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN + DIATOMACEOUS 
EARTH * EARTH COLORS + GRAPHITE » HYDRATED LIME + IRON OXIDE + KAOLIN © LIME 
LIMESTONE * MAGALITE + MAGNESIUM CARBONATE + MAGNESIUM OXIDE * LO-MICRON 
MAGNESIUM SILICATE + MICA + PUMICE STONE + PYROPHYLLITE * RED OXIDE + SERICITE 
SILICA » SLATE * SOAPSTONE + STEARATES « TALC * VENETIAN RED * WHITING * YELLOW OXIDE 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Swelling of Neoprene in Chemicals, Oils and Solvents. (Re- 
port No. BL-223). DuPont Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 6% x 9% in. 16 pp. 


This report contains data showing the volume change 
of various neoprene compounds after immersion in 185 dif- 
ferent chemicals, oils and solvents. The data is presented 
by chemical types, with specific materials listed alphabetically 
within these types. The classification includes hydrocarbons, 
organic acids, hydroxy compounds, aldehydes, ketones, ethers, 
amines, nitriles, inorganic compounds, etc. Although many of 
the compounds and immersion conditions do not bear direct 
relationship to one another, a comparative method of using 
the data will be useful for predicting the serviceability of 
neoprene compounds in various applications. 


« 
Engineering for the Rubber and Plastic Industry. Industrial 
Engineering Division, Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 1000 Mar- 
quette Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


The extensive engineering services offered to the rubber 
and plastic industries by the company, including the design- 
ing of special equipment for automatic compounding, con- 
tinuous tube lines, milling, carbon black, handling, con- 
tinuous mixing, etc., are outlined in this attractive two-color 
booklet. A list of representative projects which the company 
has completed for prominent firms in the field is included. 
Flow charts of some of these projects are reproduced 
in the booklet. 

* 
Witco No. 30: A New Softener. (Technical Service Report 

No. R-6). Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 

York 17, N. Y. 8%x11lin. 8 pp. 


Properties, characteristics and advantages of Witco No. 
30, a new petroleum base softener, are covered in this tech- 
nical bulletin. The physical properties imparted to rubber 
and GR-S by the material are discussed and comparisons 
made with other types of softeners. Comparative tensile, 
modulus and plasticity results of typical compounds are 
shown in both table and graph form. 

* 


Design Increases Sales. Barnes & Reinecke, Inc., 230 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 9 x 12 in. 4 pp. 


The revolution in the design of both consumer and in- 
dustrial products which has taken place in recent years is 
exemplified in this unusually attractive, four-page, four-color, 
french-fold brochure. A number of the smaller products 
designed by the company are reproduced in full color. These 
products range from plastic toy automobiles to radios. 
Some of the company’s larger projects are also indicated. 


WHAT SHAPE! 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 130 
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SMACO GASKET SPLICER 


Vulcanizer 


e SPLICES 
e MOLDS 
e EMBOSSES 


FEATURES 


Speed of operation ° 
One operator handles 
up to six units * No 
mechanical breakdowns * Heat controls in both platens * 
Splices gaskets up to 3” in diameter, right angles or 
T-joints. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Bench Space 5” x 6” — Bench Overhang 9” 
Height 14” — Hardened Cam and Anvil 
Bronze or Hardened Aluminum Platens 
Chromalox Heaters — Fenwal Thermostats 
Mold Sizes — I!/5” x 2” x 4” and 2” x 3” x 6” 


Pressure Adjustments on Anvil 
Current — 110 or 220 Volts 


USED BY THE LEADERS 
For Further Information Write 


SIVON MACHINE AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 














Utility Crimper Type Flipper | 
for | 
Truck and Large Balloon Tires 




















UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 
| MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4.7020 

















TANNEY: COSTELLO 


Se ae 





P.0. 80x 112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE 
CABLE ADDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9, OHIO 


Scrap 
Rubber 


Natural 
Rubber 











Representatives for 
T. A. DESMOND & CO.. iC. 
Importers of Natural Rub.-:er 
33 Rector Street 
New York City 
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More Power Per Pound‘ 


Call it plain leziness or call it “divine discontent”, 
some potent force has driven us to seek more 
concentrated motive power ever since man 
started to move on wheels. But each increase in 
horsepower per pound has increased operating 
temperatures and created a need for more heat 
resistant materials. Dow Corning Silicones help to 
supply that need in such major developments as 
the new air-cooled gasoline engine by Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation of Detroit. 


,* Silastic 





(PHOTO CouRTESY 
Z, CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION ) 


Horsepower per pound in 

"> Continental's new line of air- 

bee cooled gasoline engines is 

increased as much as 100% in 

engines below 250 hp... more 

than 300% (down from 2400 to 777 Ibs.) in the horizon- 

tally opposed 8 cylinder 250 hp engine shown above. In 

this type of engine, Silastic* gaskets are essential parts of 
the standard push-rod and tube assembly. 


Among the many problems solved by Continental 
engineers in designing this compact power plant, 
was the leakage of 0! around the push-rod tube 
assembly. Hot oil and operating temperatures up 
to 500° F. severely limited the life of conven- 
tional gasketing materials. Continental engineers, 
however, knew about Silastic, the rubber-like 
Silicone by Dow Corning, and they asked for 
samples and technical assistance. 


Silastic solved this problem because it is more 
heat-stable and more resistant to hot oils and to 
permanent deformation at temperatures above 
200° F. than any other resilient material. Use of 
engines in sub-zero weather is not restricted by 
these gaskets of Silastic 161 because they are 
serviceable from —90° to 500° F. For more 
information about Silastic, ask for data sheet 
No, F-5V. 


tSee Silicone News, Dec. 1947, for story on 50% 
reduction in size and weight of electric motors 
made possible by Dow Corning Silicone Insulation. 


*TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ’ 


Atlanta « Chicago ¢ Cleveland «+ Dallas 
les Angeles °° New York 


in Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wiison, Lid., London 
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GREASES 


High Temperature 
Low Temperature 
Valve Lubricants 
hace 

High Vacuum 


COMPOUNDS 


ignition Sealing 
Antifoam A 


RESINS 














REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Production Costs and Breakeven Points. (Production Series 
No. 177). American Management Association, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. $1.00. 
Another in the series of pamphlets presented by the Amer- 

ican Management Association reproducing papers which 

were presented at recent meetings of the Association. This 
pamphlet offers three papers on: “The New’ Meaning of 

Breakeven Points”; “Developing Standard Costs on Non- 

Productive Expense”; and “The Wage and Price Outlook.” 

As is the custom in the production series, the questions asked 

at the presentation of the papers and the authors replies are 

published. Charts and tables serve to illustrate the points 


raised in the papers. 
a 


How to Get Extra Service Out of Automobile Tires. Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 8%x 11 in. 32 pp. 

This booklet consolidates and modernizes all of the in- 
formation respecting the proper care of automobile tires 
previously issued by the Association in the form of indi- 
vidual service bulletins, each of which dealt with a particular 
phase of tire abuse or misuse. The new booklet is divided 
into six sections dealing with various automobile tire wear 
conditions such as fabric breaks, tread wear, inflation, wheel 
balance, cuts and repairs, and tubes and tire mounting and 
demounting. Charts, diagrams and photographs are in- 


cluded. 
+ 


Marvinol VR-10—Vinyl Resin. Chemicals Division, Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


Properties and uses of and processing methods for Mar- 


vinol VR-10, the general purpose grade of vinyl resin made 
by the company, are covered in this technical bulletin. Under 


compounding, premixing, fluxing and granulation are dis- 
cussed. Under processing, subjects covered include calen- 
dering, extrusion, coating and film casting, and injection 
molding. A final section is devoted to the proper plasticizers, 
stabilizers and pigments and lubricants which should be used 
with the resin. A list of typical uses of Marvinol resins, 
classified by groups, is also included. 


Barrett Rubber Softeners in Nitrile Rubber Compounding. 
(Rubber Laboratory Release No. 9). Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6, 
N. Y. 8% x ll in. 36 pp. 

As indicated by its title, this latest Barrett technical re- 
lease discusses the use of various softeners featured by the 
company for use in the compounding of the various nitrile 
rubbers. The performance of four softeners are discussed, 
these being Bardol, BRV, Dispersing Oil 10 and dibutyl 
phthalate. Nitrile rubbers used in typical formulations in- 
cluded Butaprene NXM, Chemigum N-3, Hycar OR-15, and 
Perbunan 18. Typical formulas are shown, with physical 
test results given in each instance. 


Double Runner Attrition Miils. (Bulletins No. DR-448, 
DRC-1 and DRF-1). Sprout Waldron & Co., Muncy, 


Penna. 8% x 1] in. each. 


These three bulletins, consisting of a major 8-page bul- 
letin and two supplementary 4-page bulletins, are devoted to 
the company’s double runner attrition mill. The major bul- 
letin (DR-448) describes how the mill is used in modern in- 
dustry. Construction details are adequately illustrated and 
discussed along with required products collecting systems. 
Of the supplementary bulletins, one (DRC-1) considers the 
mill in general processing applications other than feed grind- 
ing, while the other (DRF-1) applies strictly to the feed in- 
dustry. 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY cli © anne 
a leleue | | Les 
Rubber Gauge 7 formulations 


may be hiking 






No. 3-B 





your production 


cost 








ats, . ‘i 

Height ...... 9” Length ..... 9%” Range ...... V2" | “* There’s one formulation — and only one — 

Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight ....4 lbs. : P 4 
Throat ...6%2” Each Div. 1/1000” Frame . Aluminum that will keep your manufacturing or processing 


Deslaned Sex orvainn adika costs at a minimum. Let UBS “Creative Chemistry” 


it is coming from the calender. lower your costs and increase production efficiency 


FRANK F. RANDALL CO. Waltham 54. Mass by recommending formulations tailored to your 
2 oT] ’ " 


specific requirements. 














Our technical staff will be glad to consider 
your problems without obligation. 


Serving industry with 
“creative chemistry’’ 
Industrial Latex Adhesives 
Rubber Solvent Cements 
Synthetic Solvent Cements 
Backing Compounds 


; : | Combining and Laminating Cements 
: Coating Compounds 
: Latex Concentrates 


Tank Lining Compounds 
Polystyrene Dispersions 
Latex Extenders, Tackifiers 


. . « Technical data sheets for each product 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories r 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA available on request. Write for yours today! 


Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West peeduer 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies onveny 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Lt 


©, roBiNs & comPany UNION Bay STATE 
Ge Chemical Company Ihe. 


50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 
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A PROCESSING AID FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FLOOR TILE 


Use 12 volumes of SOLKA-FLOC to replace 
an equal volume of mineral filler to obtain: 


EASIER PROCESSING STOCKS 


¢ better plasticity 
¢ lower batch temperature 
¢ less power consumption 


BETTER FINISHED TILING 


¢ resilience with hardness 
¢ high dimensional stability 
* smoother surfaces 


For further information and samples, write 
to our Technical Service Department. 


BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS ve PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ¢ 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S. DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ¢ 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Vulcanization of Neoprene With Red Lead. (BL-227). 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 6.x 9 in. 4 pp. 


The use of red lead as a curing agent for neoprene com- 
pounds is discussed in this bulletin in a comparison between 
the lead and litharge as vulcanizing agents. Tests were con- 
ducted in accordance with ASTM requirements, and a sum- 
mary of physical test data as to stress, tensile, elongation, 
durometer hardness, etc., is provided. Mooney scorch char- 
acteristics of neoprene compounds containing red lead and 
litharge are presented in graph form, as is the storage sta- 
bility of neoprene compounds containing both materials. 


Cumar. Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rec- 
tor St., New York 6, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. 


Much new information descriptive of new uses for Cumar 
resins in new fields, developed during and since World 
War II, is contained in this publication. Comprehensive 
product data and properties, testing methods, useful: charts 
and a color page showing Cumar resin color standards are 
included. A section of the booklet is devoted to uses, with 
separate chapters relating to the application of the resin in 
various industries, such as rubber, plastics, paint and varnish, 
coatings, floor and wall tile, molded products, printing ink, 
paper products, adhesives, and insulation. 


Organizing for Efficient Production. (Production Series No. 
176). American Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 6x9 in. 36 pp. 75 cents. 


Papers included in this booklet were originally presented 
at the Winter Production Conference of the AMA on De- 
cember 15-16, 1947, in New York City. Subjects covered in- 
clude principles of decentralized operation, cutting indirect 
costs through better materials handling, economies through 
new buildings and plant layouts, and efficient purchasing for 
production. Questions which were asked at the original 
session are included, as are the answers given by the authors 


at that time. 
e 


H-P-M Smooth Line Laboratory Press. (Bulletin No. 4801). 
The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 8 x 
10% in. 6 pp. 


This bulletin describes in detail the company’s new 20 ton 
capacity, self-contained laboratory press. The manner in which 
the press works is outlined, and different diagrams illustrate the 
use of various fixtures and attachments furnished by the com- 
pany as optional equipment. A quick reference chart for fixture 


units is provided which indicates which items are interchangeable. 
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REVERTEX 


Mo 7 | 60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 


CENTRIF F ‘| NATURAL LATEX COMPOUNDS 
UG | | GR-S LATEX 





| CONCENTRATE 
4 F V FA A T FX | We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
| free consulting service 
IN TANK CARS OR DRUMS | Lewck: maennen 
l am | RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





LATEX DISTRIBUTORS,ING, | | ow se een ane 


Sales Representatives: 


80 BROAD ST., N.Y.C. 4—TEL. HANOVER 2-9377 | HARRISONS & CROSFIELD (Canada) Ltd. 


297 St. Paul St. West, Montreal 1, Cana 


PLANT: — 1075 HULL ST., BALT. 30 MD. — TEL. SOUTH 0705 
CHARLES LARKIN iI 


250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








formerly Revertex Corporation of America 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


da 




















HEVEATEX 
CORPORATION 
78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 


MELROSE 76, MASS. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 
| for all purposes 
































BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








—_———- | 
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MARKET 





Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics 


Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 


The price of spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchange has swung in a range of 
1.87 cents since our last report (October 
7), high for the period being 22.62 cents 
reached on October 14 and again on Octo- 
ber 15, and low 20.75 cents reached on No- 
vember 5. The average price of spot rub- 
ber for the month of October was 22.13 
cents based on 20 trading days. This com- 
pares with an average of 22.81 cents for 
September. 

nstead of 30 cents bulls before the end 
of the year, which trade circles had ex- 
pected a few weeks ago, there is now de- 
veloping a unanimous view of lower prices 
for crude rubber. The reversal in senti- 
ment can be attributed to the availability 
of Government stockpile rubber which is 
being rotated, increased production, and 
enlarged Dutch East Indies shipments. 

Rubber exports from Indonesia during 
September are estimated at 51,621 long 
tons, a new post-war high, the Rubber Di- 
vision, Office of Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, said recently. The 
record figure, reported by the Secretariat 
of the Rubber Study Group, shows a sub- 
stantial advance over the 40,937 tons 
shipped from Indonesia in August. Total 
Indonesian shipments for the first nine 
months of the year are estimated at 328,125 
long tons. Continuancé at the average rate 
for August and September would bring 
the 1948 total to 466,962 tons. 

Government-owned rotation rubber has 
been taken rather freely in recent weeks. 
Quantities to be sold in the near future 
have not been disclosed, but trade circles 
aentte that the amount will be consider- 
able. 

Today’s quotations in the outside market, 
London and Singapore, follow : 


Outside Market 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 

















SPM i ee eases: sie cet 20% 
laneuber SE Mit see RESTS sss poses .20% 
ee eS Ee eo ee 20% 

Thin Latex Crepe: 
EE eee PEE Oh Ae AMES Chin Wisc 6 60.5000 .23 
November-December ..... .......... .22% 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2............... 15% 
ON ee ee ck vcd eo ces cele 15% 
a RES ere es ee ee 11% 
London Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets) 
ERE PE rari 20.31 - 20.41 
PUNE 655 0S Mh a 's.s 0 0 0 5ae a Os 20.05 - 20.15 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
I SES ren 18.37 - 18.50 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types-Per Pound) 
Butaprene NE EOE ES epee 390 - .415 
ee ge | Ee er or eee 400 - .425 
BUI, EN, ove cc cc asercccecs 440 - .465 
Butaprene ee OES Re ae .470 - .495 
Chemigum 30 N4NS ........ ..... .400 - .470 
Chemigum 50 N4NS .............. .400 - .470 
Che awe ies We kdW eds ue canes .450 - .520 
i ess es ca Cease ices .400 - .425 
Hycar aah ns Gk die'k 6 aib0 -470 - .495 
Hycar vg ie eke Oks ys ecaew eee 400 - .425 
at Fe ee, Cee eee — - .650 
Neoprene Types RG eee AG oc... — - .500 
Neoprene Types FR and KNR..... — - .750 
yengonme | Ags ueaenbeeneae ——- ‘tae 
eoprene Type NC ............... —-, 
ra ike ssc cee vee’ .430 - .450 
EES Se aera .440 - .460 
Perbunan 35 as a ce eee a - .530 
ic (compounded) ............ ‘i ~ .440 
Thiokol COS EERES ea raraee .370 - .470 
lokol ‘Type ST ....... = ieee 750 - “850 
Thiokol Type MU ENS be ekbeiecece -520 - .620 
WE PE Seb cee ek ek ere .750 - .850 
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Scrap Rubber 


The export of scrap rubber still faces 
difficulties because of the European dollar 
shortage and the problems encountered in 
import licensing. The market has been 
continuing .at fairly low levels, and while 
trade circles had previously expected some 
gains during this period, such gains have 
not been forthcoming. Prices remain sub- 
stantially the same. Current quotations 
follow : 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires ...........-00. ton $12.00 
Beadless truck tires .........eess000: ton nom. 
a ere ere ton. 12.00 
Beadless passenger tires ............ ton nom, 
No. 1 passenger peelings ............ ton 42.50 


PEG, 2 OPE IE 6s i sa dwbeves ne 
Red passenger tubes ........ pasa 
Black passenger tubes 
Mixed passenger tubes 
No. 2 truck tubes 
Red truck tubes .... 
Black truck tubes 
Buffings 








eee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Preliminary estimate for consumption 
of reclaim during September was set at 
24,115 tons compared with the 22,917 tons 
consumed in August. Consumption of re- 
claim for the first nine months of 1948 
totaled 207,027 tons. The market has as- 
sumed a firmer tone with production and 
demand running about equal. Some changes 
have been evidenced in the price structure. 
Current quotations follow : 


Tires 
Biche, AOt8 eee CCK es Ib. .083%4 - .09% 
Black, Digester .......:,. Ib. .08% - .09 
a Re I ee Ib. .09 0914 
GR-S Whole Tire ........ Ib. .08%4 - .09 
Inner Tubes 
BE Aas. Sane Ib. .123% - .13% 
MOOR Siicass oss kes 5 eee Ib. .13% - .14% 
RIM! oS chs vee ieceeeoees Ib. 10% 1034 
MENS isk oc to oR Ib. .08% .09 
Shoe 
Rie © 5. occ ce ckeccn Ib. .08% - .08%4 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


The general trend for cotton tire fabrics 
continues at low levels. Trade circles were 
formerly of the opinion that the discrepan- 
cies which existed between the buyer’s and 
the seller’s market would stabilize to some 
extent during the current period. This has 
not been the case, however. The price 
structure for cotton tire fabrics has been 
adjusted to conform with generally unfa- 


vorable conditions. Current quotations 
follow : 

Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2............% Ib. .74 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2.............. Ib. .76 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3.............. Ib. .7850 
Extra Staple, Peeler, SOP OsAs Gini e ess Ib. .8315 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2.......... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3.......... Ib. .8825 

Chafers 

Cee 2. S| ee ee eee Ib. .7400 
9.25 O68! COUP Wi. FON sos sc tees tmee Ib. .6975 
11.65 oz. (per sq. a) is ced cae eet Ib. .6700 
6.9 oz. (pero) FRG. 6. ewes SS ae tr 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in a range of 
68 points since our last report (October 
7), high for the period being 32.27 cents 
on October 20, and low 31.59 cents on No- 
vember 1. The average price of middling 
uplands for the month of October was 
32.01 cents based upon 25 trading days. 
This compares with an average of 31.92 
cents in September. 

World cotton production in 1948-49 is 
forecast at 29,750,000 500-pound bales by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. This is 4,350,000 bales or 17% above 
last year’s estimate and ‘approximately equal 
to production in the late 1930’s, with the 
exception of the unusually large crop of 
39,000,000 bales in 1937-38. 

Authorizations for raw cotton procure- 
ment under ECA during the next few 
weeks may be larger than any previous 
month’s cotton business, trade circles re- 
port. During August, ECA paid out about 
$55,000,000 for raw cotton shipped from 
the United States to Marshall Plan coun- 


. tries and to China. The American cotton 


crop is now moving to market in heavy 
volume, and ECA operations were expected 
to increase accordingly. 

An initial shipment of 14,000 bales of 
American cotton purchased under terms of 
the $60,000,000 revolving fund agreement 
arrived in Japan in early October, accord- 
ing to Japanese occupational authorities. 
The balance of the first purchase which 
totaled about 56,000 bales was scheduled 
for arrival in Japanese ports shortly. It 
was estimated that about one-third of the 
revolving fund or about $20,000,000 was 
used to finance these first few shipments. - 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 

Oct. 7 ere 8 — 


Close High Close 
December 31.21 31. 44 31.30 31.43 
| ee eee ee «31.06 31.49 31.34 31.48 
May nevi.» 30.78 31.35 31.18 31.45 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 


FROM OCTOBER 8 TO NOVEMBER 8 





























Date 
Oct. Spot Mar. May July. Sept. Sales 
8 22.50 21.30 21.10 21.00 20.90 33 
9 isa ilastaahe, ‘china ma 
10 : iii Saliba p eis 9) ptt Sere 
11 22.38 22.08 21.88 21.65 21.45 33 
12 nae Se! SAE agai Para 
13 22.50 22.15 22.05 21.90 21.70 a 
14 22.62 22.34 22.20 22.05 21.85 19 
15 22.62 22.30 22.20 22.05 21.85 0 
16 Yip ae ic 
OF ts tee ns SER 9 RT NS 
18 22.50 22.20 22.10 21.95 21.75 0 
19 22.38 22.10 21.95 213.75 21.55 7 
20 22.38 21.95 21.85 21.65 21.45 8 
21 22.25 21.95 21.85 21.65 21.45 64 
22 22.00 21.80 21.70 21.50 21.30 22 
23 — ee ga a ee 
yy aires siete 2 eens one 
25 21.88 21.60 21.50 21.30 21.10 22 
26 21.62 21.15 21.10 20.90 20.70 6 
27, ~—s- 21.38 «21.05 21.05 20.85 20.65 13 
28 «21.38 «21.15 21.15 20.95 20.75 15 
29 «-21.25 21.15 21.00 20.80 20.60 54 
C7 aes Bio ice iia aatir Teint metal 
31 Li nies, URN ates aac, aa 
Nov. 
1 21.00 20.55 20.50 20.30 20.10 95 
? Semeiemnian emma soiniimtaeintlan oxime 
3 21.50 20.15 20.15 20.10 20.00 87 
4 21.25 20.75 20.75 20.65 20.55 49 
5 20.75 20.40 20.40 20.30 20.20 58 
6 cidinaibas wanes ree denhdiniand mega 
7 apnea opens impel aiejtaieties inhibin; tokens 
8 20.88 20.50 20.45 20.30 20.20 0 
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We PROCESS LINERS 
OL All Types * wu 


We also manufacture Mold Bring You Prices and 
Lubricants for use with Full Data Prom pil y 


J.J. WHITE 


rubber. 
4 MPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS * 
by having us treat your fabrics 
see oot PRODUCTS CO. 
MILDEW-PROOF * FLAME-PROOF sian eta Gedenee engin * 


WATER-PROOF 
OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 































































































THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 
STAMFORD. CONN. 


Makers of Stamford “Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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STATISTIC 








Of Interest to the 
Keubber Industry 








U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 





GROSS IMPORTS 











NL a Bee 








r———Natural Rubber (Dry) ———, ———Natural Rubber (Latex), Guayule-————_—_, TOTAL 
$ Average Average Average Total NET 
Declared Declared Declared Gross c-RE-EXPORTS— IM- 
Total Value Total Value Total Value Imports Total PORTS 
Long Declared perpound Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Long Declared Long 
Year Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 19,852 6,659,899 14,98 1,229 286,552 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 23,185 10,213,670 19.67 2,694 745,873 12.36 600,479 7,902 3,385,433 592,577 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 11,878 4,147,318 15.59 2,485 623,819 11.21 411,983 5,652 1,799,124 406,331 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 27,438 10,467,552 17.03 2,232 463,345 9.27 499,473 13,125 5,832,618 486,348 
1940 780,820 303,117,726 17.33 33,789 14,593,466 19.28 3,634 758,007 9.31 818,243 7,060 3,197,136 811,183 
1941 989,329 401,890,393 18.14 34,798 15,965,627 20.48 4,881 1,145,767 40.48 — 1,029,008 5,376 2,757,872 —-1,023,632 
1942 265,980 112,377,896 18.86 10,646 5,630,667 23.61 5,523 1,660,792 13.42 282,149 10,85 5,913,386 271,293 
1943 0,348 31,364,033 27.81 1,890 1,312,202 30.99 7,679 3,636,789 21.14 59,917 22,587 16,446,707 37,330 
1944 103,820 73,908,389 31.78 3,091 2,092,211 30.22 6,700 3,351,233 22.33 113,611 9,739 8,712,695 103,872 
1945 134,454 95,850,441 31.82 4,773 3,115,853 29.14 10,040 5,963,797 26.52 149,267 9,509 7,201,746 139,758 
1947 690,954 306,919,456 19.83 17,722 9,820,080 24.91 2,880 1,492,825 20.30 711,556 4,122 2,354,494 707,434 
1946: 
Dec. 44,159 23,810,760 23.87 2,005 1,501,336 33.43 494 265,679 24.02 46,658 17 20,625 46,641 
1947: 
an. ee, a ee a re eee ou 315 169,081 23.65 ee imme — ee 
eb. 57,771 30,580,942 23.63 2,426 1,550,499 28.52 481 256,760 23.84 60,678 1,991 1,149,953 58,687 
Mar. 35,128 19,421,550 24.46 496 324,103 29.15 463 246,573 23.76 36,087 39 23;592 36,048 
r. : ,627,6 23.21 4 : : 282,941 24.09 46,011 2 
ay 91,918 47,208,658 22.93 763 442,050 25.87 345 186,201 24.11 93,026 i 9168 93012 
une 62,346 28,339,739 20.29 2,825 1,642,417 25.95 554 298,705 24.07 65,725 47 22,998 65,678 
uly 56,080 22,379,698 17.08 1,407 55,454 25.09 74 27,458 16.55 57,561 421 226,777 57,140 
Aug 43,637 16,127,766 = 16.93 1,784 960,877 24.48 104 24,768 18.54 45,525 191 118,666 45,334 
Sept 45,724 14,589,611 14.24 516 324,206 27.12 44 10,414 15,29 46,284 174 95,640 46.110 
Oct. 46,898 14,819,306 13.11 3,081 1,370,242 19.85 a. Bis y rans 49,979 134 64,620 49,665 
Nov 48,952 16,962,935 15.46 1,994 1,042,644 23.13 See Secs 50,946 514 289,752 50,432 
Dec. 69,158 24,458,323 15.21 2.438 1,280,834 23.45 bite a? Wak aes 71,596 371 215.958 71,225 
1948 
Tan. 76,723 29,782,199 17.33 4,130 2,044,850 22.11 peor Oey oes Se 117,906 334 206,103 117,572 
Feb. 51,528 21,027,604 18.06 2,400 1,420,676 26.43 43 10,235 10.53 53,971 290 170,339 53,681 
Mar. 68,848 27,902,550 18.09 3.148 1,730,014 24.02 25 6,845 10.05 72,021 467 215,156 71,554 
Apr. 38,433 15,136,536 17.35 2'284 1,260,932 24.65 30 7.076 10.53 40,747 343 190,815 40,404 
May 37,227 14,409,747 —«-:17.28 3,442 1,915,744 24.84 40 9,435 10.53 40,709 1,031 485,941 39,678 
June 62,376 25,338,739 18.13 2,288 1,335,173 26.05 60 14,152 10.53 64,724 718 348,043 64,006 
July 60,070 25,206,980 18.07 3,654 2,002,902 24.48 100 23,587 10.53 63,734 466 243,774 63,268 
Aug. 65,736 26,975,557. 18.33 2,395 1,389,495 25.81 Re heck ii 67,771 520 268,912 67,251 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a dry weight basis. (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule. 
Natural Rubber U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
(Including Latex and Guayule) Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, ete. 
All Quantities in Long Tons MPS eae 
( Q 9g ) jpStocks On (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
and at En 
. . Gutta-Percha 
Year New Supply Consumption Re-Exports of Period Balata slashes a + 
1936 488,145 575,000 12,581 223,000 Year Tons alue sai Vie = oe 
ao oon ar? ety fae eget 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 555,643 
tye = coert eae sat aoe 1937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 1,122 440,894 
a ares bene ges sos ara 1938 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 
ee yy ag ts rive aie ase 1939 694 265,553 6,640 1,603,418 1,740 $39,255 
soe orig aroeee sare t35'F14 1940 648 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 2,340 1,004,885 
1943 55,329 317,634 20,815 139,594 1941 924 489,514 8,821 2,954,001 1,783 07,025 
1944 107,834 144,113 9,665 93,650 os 4a te) ee ee eee 
1945 135,672 105,429 6,743 118,715 , , , fe ame FS 
1946 400,687 277°597 4,338 237,467 ames. eae 660,805 8s 45,578 10 4,999 
Be. aae'ste ea rere hoe tl 1945 1,361 907,253 ae <a 36 21,970 
35 12, , 29, 1946 2,281 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458,064 
eas, 1947 1,982 2,276,531 2,878 1,496,887 392 779,591 
1947: Nov. 152 270,379 28 39,502 3 10,233 
oe 102,080 45,328 a3 294,191 Dec. 199 287,167 57 41,757 26 52,096 
eb. 318 40,983 1,253 283,479 
, , , 1947: 
Mar. 40,437 43,104 509 280,812 ’ rm 
a ar (Ban | eee 
ay 32,738 43,018 0 330,960 4 , , , 
wd ba phe pg ty 313 348°175 Mar. 137 158,530 190 112,132 21 28,898 
= 37'oa3 pig tt 191624 Apr. 85 106,783 178 86,923 31 48,178 
Aug 44,672 47,289 191 130,040 [end .. Se eos eee S° 
a P or - “ une , ’ ’ 
ne er: etd ae rate July 19 24,444 287 122/677 22 50,204 
Seon <s'ket eo'a7e o44 110°752 ‘Aug. 151 159,338 143 78,357 19 46,667 
ne gene sa'oas 371 129°038 Sept. 86 120,633 408 192,352 18 120,633 
C. 71, 36,28 : , Oct. 210 389,245 352 187,255 35 88,776 
Nov. 290 302,164 148 106,443 15 53,202 
1948: : aie Dec. 172 189,934 412 240,023 42 77,371 
an, 80,564 8,174 334 136,22 
Feb. 54,418 51,012 290 148,081 1948: 
Mar. 72,070 54,444 467 130,295 Jan. 56 35,973 481 289,506 69 94,854 
Apr. 40,947 50,616 343 123,248 Feb. 145 90,023 307 209,015 66 84,839 
May 40,709 52,022 1,031 112,724 Mar. 283 189,933 436 271,314 51 101,691 
Tune 64,725 55,701 718 119,818 Apr. 82 36,570 651 393,280 52 68,366 
July 63,775 48,769 466 128,446 May 45 36,109 512 314,432 24 54,191 
‘Aug. 68,131 53,366 520 129,622 June 67 36,885 277 211,373 45 41,277 
Sept. 48,745 51/898 314 123,108 July 120 87,327 205 170,949 15 35,001 
Aug. 59 50,511 112 107,431 53 39,607 





Source: 1936-40, U. S. Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber 


Division, 
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OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 








Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS! 


investigate Baker's 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Boke supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 


Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 
and plasticity. 


Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 


Send for free samples 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 





Meyer & Brown Corp. 


A CCIE 
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VEGETABLE 

















Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 















Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 
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Synthetic Rubber—Totals 


(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) 
¢All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 

Year Production Imports Consumption Exports of Period 
1941 eee + “ieee eee 6,259 572 1,702 
1942 ee NEG kes 17,651 1,419 4,612 
1943 DE. SS Geeeee 170,891 18,148 41,568 
1944 762,630 11,043 566,670 104,266 142,927 
1945 820,373 10,407 693,580 83,778 203,454 
1946 740,026 7,709 761,699* 72,920 114,963 
1947 508,702 1,093 559,566 11,385 62,366 
1947: ; 
Aug. 32,901 0 39,001 585 91,288 
Sept. 30,518 0 41,865 343 79,246 
Oct. 33,834 0 45,668 194 67,379 
Nov. 37,825 634 39,091 188 67,871 
Dec. 38,134 455 43,230 358 62,366 
1948: 
on 39,428 1,121 43,003 416 60,290 

eb. 39,025 1,318 35,375 428 65,649 
Mar. 43,940 1,769 38,222 383 72,885 
Apr. WD: C-tee ay Oss 34,632 563 78,722 

ay ee signee % 35,268 367 85,734 

beng ME: we eatene 39,204 264 89,088 

uly 41,267 9 34,511 257 96,140 
Aug. 39,630 3,599 39,339 276 97,197 
Sept. 37,890 2,403 39,211 628 98,312 





Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
shown include the output of both government and privately-owned plants. 
(3) Figures for 1941 are estimated. * Includes year-end adjustment of 
$,384 tons to cover non-reporting companies. 








Synthetic Rubber—By Type 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


New Supply 
GR-S GR-M GR-I Buna N 

(Buna S) (Neoprene) (Butyl) Types Total 
1942 3,72 8,956 23 9,734 22,434 
1943 182,259 33,603 1,373 14,487 231,722 
1944 679,949 56,660 20,252 16,812 773,673 
1945 724,859 45,672 52,378 7,871 830,780 
1946 613,408 47,766 80,823 5;738 747,735 
1947 408,858 31,495 62,824 6,618 509,795 

Consumption 
1942 2,579 6,833 22 8,217 17,651 
1943 131,977 26,205 304 12,405 170,891 
1944 495,552 46,243 10,763 14,112 566,670 
1945 600,145 42,394 43,012 8,029 693,580 
1946 632,126 44,357 79,228 5,988 761,699 
1947 448,589 37,703 68,838 4,536 559,666 
Exports 
1942 222 1,037 haa’ 160 1,419 
1943 14,937 2'540 46 631 18,148 
1944 98,380 4,799 530 557 104,266 
1945 76,555 5,837 980 406 83,778 
1946 68,763 2'642 495 1,020 72,920 
1947 7,951 2,617 62 755 11,385 
Stocks at End of Period 

1942 1,050 1,786 4 1,772 4,612 
1943 30,975 6,415 1,035 3,143 41,568 
1944 116,130 11,739 9,892 5,166 142,927 
1945 170,571 9,703 18,378 4,802 203,454 
1946 81,483 10,470 19,478 3,532 114,963 
1947 40,606 5,237 13,184 33339 62,366 





Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (1) These figure are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
for GR-M and Buna N Types include production of privately-owned plants. 








Gasoline Consumption 


(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1941 1942 i943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


an. 46,190 49,216 36,085 47,540 52,008 51,746 57,057 61,308 
eb. 42,782 42,666 36,274 47,754 48,856 47,654 50,551 56,487 
Mar. 49,572 50,820 41,586 52,263 55,364 56,703 59,947 68,171 
Apr. 55,879 49,554 48,177 50,005 59,024 62,111 64,140 72,183 

ay 60,121 56,212 49,828 54,230 60,748 66,800 70,865 77,186 
une 59,062 50,077 53,325 54,266 60,580 63,247 71,329 78,044 
uly 63,906 54,606 49,867 55,119 66,170 60,076 73,441 81,428 
Aug. 63,575 48,793 51,880 55,618 70,058 66,729 72,089 80,351 
Sept. 59,768 50,093 49,707 56,318 64,529 62,268 71,384 ..... 
Oct. $8,412 50,094 53,111 53,154 55,708 66,637 73,277 ..... 
Nov. 54,670. 50,729 50,703 54,967 53,543 61,345 64,158 ..... 
Dec. 53,568 39,250 48,695 52,250 49,745 61,101 67,285 ..... 





Total 667,505 589,110 568,238 633,482 696,333 735,417 795,535 ..... 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Cons i Heist Prd 
y umption——, at En 
Year Production Tons % toCrude* Exports of Period 
1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 7,085 19,000 
1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 13,233 28,800 
1938 122,400 120,800 27.6 7,403 23,000 
1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 12,611 25,250 
1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 11,347 32,636 
1941 274,202 251,231 32.2 13,851 41,750 
1942 286,007> 254,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 
1943 304,058¢ 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 
1944 260,6314 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 
1945 243,309 241,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 
1946 295,612 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 
1947 291,395 288,395 24.8 14,556 35,943 
1947: 
Mar. 26,209 26,157 26.8 1,268 31,940 
Apr. 26,696 25,066 25.5 1,073 33,527 
ay 25,408 21,908 23.1 1,271 37,145 
une 24,144 21,283 25.0 1,200 39,598 
uly 21,252 20,433 26.8 1,052 39,704 
Aug. 21,658 21,093 24.4 1,414 40,130 
Sept. 22,561 23,801 25.6 902 38,461 
Oct. 25,648 26,735 26.3 1,016 36,643 
Nov. 23,145 23,425 25.7 1,339 36,347 
Dec. 25,123 25,229 25.4 1,437 35,943 
1948: 
Jan. 25,634 25,885 25.5 768 36,307 
Feb. 23,678 22,374 25.9 1,273 38,444 
Mar. 24,089 24,362 26.0 937 38,313 
Apr. 21,802 22,322 26.2 1,049 37,946 
May 21,043 21,975 25.2 948 36,612 
une 22,504 23,786 25.1 925 35,898 
uly 17,712 19,291 23.2 712 34,302 
Aug. 20,255 22,917 24.7 643 32,025 
Sept. 21,790 24,115 26.5 740 30,363 





Source: 1936-40, Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber Divi- 
sion, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. , 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (*) Includes 
natural and synthetic rubber. (>) Includes 893 tons of imports. (¢*) In- 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports. 








Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Civilian Production Only) 


Passenger Passenger 
Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Total 
1930 2,784,745 571,241 3,355,986 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 
1931 1,973,090 416,648 2,389,738 1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 
1932 1,135,491 235,187 1,370,678 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 
1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 1942 220,814 133,083 353,897 
1934 2,177,919 575,192 2,753,111 1943 0 4,501 4,501 
1935 3,252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1944 0 124,819 124,819 

3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1945 83,792 313,643 397,435 
1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,808,271 1946 2,148,699 930,760 3,079,459 

2,000,985 485,852 2,486,837 1947 3,558,178 1,220,634 © 4,778,812 


Jan. 246,605 99,818 346,423 July 279,631 97,814 377,445 
Feb. 267,015 105,042 372,057 Aug. 261,158 86,509 347,667 
Mar. 301,525 118,234 419,759 Sept. 307,942 110,720 418,662 
Apr. 314,765 106,984 421,749 Oct. 315,969 118,365 434,334 
May 284,357 96,430 380,787 Nov. 305,148 87,611 392,759 
June 307,124 91,810 398,934 Dec. 366,939 101,569 468,508 


1948; 

= 305,081 99,200 404,281 July 356,764 116,780 473,544 
eb. 274,847 107,054 381,901 Aug. 348,804 111,782 460,542 
Mar. 349,998 140,606 490,604 Sept. 301,251 111,224 412,575 
Apr. 308,071 128,963 437,034 CMR. a eds Ci) SR RRE DS Cook ons 
May 225,461 111,789 337,250 We Sie eee. eee 
June 312,406 117,572 429,978 ae See tee OE oe ee ee 





Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. | ; 
Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 








Rim Production 





1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Passenger Car 780,291 1,748,917 4,504,368 15,058,469 21,346,004 
Truck & Bus 4,949,004 6,391,441 6,486,652 5,939,244 7,737,353 
Agricultural 301,997 997,301 1,441,909 1,735,992 2,633,699 
Earth Mover 945 703 1,308 5,520 10,610 
Tctal 6,032,237 9,138,362 12,434,237 22,739,225 31,727,666 


1948 


ato 





ae 71 -) 087 2,600 587 2 thites 2 aiS cg 1 je ia 
P. Cc 2,02 ’ 4 ’ ’ ) > , > , ’ ’ 
fuck “& Bus 572,60 566 580,067 579,616 501,308 °505,616 


Truck & Bus ’ ’ 
Aarivelarsl 360,806 229,278 235,403 236,705 208,471 327,644 
Earth Mover 582 897 1,317 1,066 352 1,635 





Total 2,957,740 2,563,828 2,907,574 2,919,082 2,874,289 2,621,576 


Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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mE iyeo Fillers 


For Non-Marking 
Sole Compounds 



















* 


Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


North ¢ South ¢ Central © America 


Sole U.S. Distributor 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 


Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


* 


CHARLES T. WILSON C0. INC. “FILFLOG”’ 


120 WALL. ST... NEW YORK 5. N. Y. REGISTERED UNDER U, S, No. 431,067 
* 








Early in our pioneering efforts as flock pro- 
ducers, we recognized that the special needs of 
the Rubber Industry call for a special group of 
fillers. Here in "Filfloc" is a product developed 
specifically to enhance strength, as well as im- 
| part non-marking qualities. Through experience 
| and joint research with you, we furnish various 
| types of "Filfloc’’ to meet EXACTLY your needs 
| for compounding crude, synthetic or reclaim. 











REQUEST FREE WORKING SAMPLES 
| 


| 





HERMANN WEBER & CO., Inc. 





76 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 5.N.Y. 100 MOSHASSUCK ST., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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Automotive l’neumatic Casings 
(Thousands of Units) 





—Shipments 





paint 

Original Re- Inventory 

Equip- _place- Produc- End of 

ment ment Export Total tion Period 
1936 (total) .... 21,446 30,866 1,073 53,385 56,041 10,717 
Passenger Car. 18,941 26,999 644 46,584 49,013 9,291 
Truck and Bus 2,505 3,867 429 6,801 7,028 1,426 
1937 (total) «» 22,853 29,886 1,246 53,485 53,310 10,383 
Passenger Car. 20,055 26,177 696 46,928 46,497 8,745 
Truck and Bus 2,298 3,769 550 6,557 6,823 1,638 
1938 (total) .... 11,516 30,567 1,049 43,132 40,907 8,451 
Passenger Car. 10,086 27,104 580 37,770 35,789 6,937 
Truck and Bus 1,430 3,463 469 5,362 5,118 1,514 
1939 (total) .... 18,208 38,022 1,279 57,509 57,613 8,665 
Passenger Car. 15,742 33,471 607 49,820 49,933 7,108 
Truck and Bus 2,466 4,551 672 7,689 7,680 1,557 
1940 (total) .... 22,252 35,346 1,176 58,774 59,186 9,127 
Passenger Car 19,560 30,903 411 50,874 50,965 7,270 
Truck and Bus 2,692 4,443 765 7,900 8,221 1,857 
1941 (total) .... 24,780 39,895 1,489 66,164 61,540 4,436 
Passenger Car. 19,855 34,119 586 54,560 50,392 3,165 
Truck and Bus 4,925 5,776 903 11,604 11,148 1,271 
1942 (total) .... 6,680 8,872 207 15,759 15,351 6,247 
Passenger Car. 910 2,734 38 3,682 2,790 4,432 
Truck and Bus 5,770 6,138 169 12,077 12,561 1,815 
1943 (total) .... 6,128 18,547 225 24,900 20,423 1,883 
Passenger Car. 82 10,606 71 10,759 7,620 1,132 
Truck and Bus 6,046 7,941 154 14,141 12,803 751 
1944 (total) .... 6,654 26,439 263 33,356 33,446 2,013 
Passenger Car. 208 18,330 130 18,668 18,819 1,218 
Truck and Bus 6,446 8,109 133 14,688 14,627 795 
1945 (total) .... 5,984 36,479 504 42,967 44,524 3,077 
Passenger Car. 1,115 25,463 222 26,800 28,200 2,214 
Truck and Bus 4,869 11,016 282 16,167 16,324 863 
1946 (total) .... 15,310 65,490 1,512 82,312 82,298 2,448 
Passenger Car. 11,086 54,684 653 66,423 66,466 1,763 
Truck and Bus 4,224 10,806 859 15,889 15,832 685 
1947 (total) .... 25,055 62,890 3,249 91,194 95,548 6,975 


Passenger Car. 19,644 52,865 1,608 74,117 77,790 5,470 
Truck and Bus 5,411 10,025 1,642 17,077 17,758 1,505 


1948; 

May (total) .. 1,818 4,301 136 6,254 6,931 11,611 
Passenger Car. 1,373 3,698 39 5,110 5,720 9,449 
Truck and Bus 445 603 97 1,145 1,211 2,162 

June (total) .... 2,189 5,474 164 7,827 7,584 11,435 
Passenger Car. 1,725 4,713 43 6,481 6,298 9,323 
Truck and Bus 464 761 121 1,346 1,286 2,112 

July (total) .... 2,379 5,357 131 7,866 6,672 10,207 
Passenger Car. 1,928 4,592 41 6,560 5,516 8,254 
Truck and Bus 451 765 90 1,306 1,156 1,953 

Aug. (total) 2,290 5,409 136 7,835 6,963 9,335 
Passenger Car. 1,884 4,637 55 6,576 5,769 7,463 
Truck and Bus 406 772 81 1,259 1,194 1,873 





Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) 





ca Cotton- ~~ c——Rayon and Nylon *—, 
Tire Chafer and Tire Tire Cord 
Cord Cord All Other Cord And Other 
Not Fabric Tire Not Tire 
Woven Woven Fabrics Total Woven Fabrics Total 


1945: 

Jan.-Mar. 16,671 43,835 12,306 72,812 3,726 37,777 41,503 
Apr.-Tune 16,044 42,383 13,604 72,031 4,064 42,476 46,540 
july-Sept. 15,136 38,158 14,122 67,416 3,549 42,606 46,155 


Oct,-Dec. 15,514 36,442 13,573 65,529 a 47,734 47,734 
Total 63,365 160,818 53,605 277,788 11,339 170, 593 181,932 

1946: 

Jan.-Mar. 17,128 39,377 15,245 71,750 a 51,208 51,208 

Apr.-June 19,622 40,197 18,623 78,442 a 52,511 52,511 


July-Sept. 17,279 39,259 18,787 75,325 5,102 46,932 52,034 
Oct.-Dec. 20,660 42,668 21,708 85,036 5,858 50,589 56,447 
Total 74, 689 161,501 74,363 310,553 10,960 201,240 212,200 


1947; 
Jan.-Mar. 21,972 49,377 21,815 93,164 5,322 52,059 57,381 
Apr.-June 23,491 53,746 16,480 93,717 5,486 47,360 52,846 
jaly-s -_ 15,571 44,291 14,596 74,458 6,161 51,719 57,880 
18,183 48,532 17,762 84,477 6,550 55,078 61,628 
ba 79. 217 195,946 70,653 345,816 23,519 206,216 229,735 


1948; 

Jan.-Mar. 18,546 50,251 19,391 88,188 a 60,569 60,569 

Apr. — 15,585 45,385 18,213 79,183 a 59,759 59,759 

WR Sana cea ee se Cahen eves Gen Sab pi aes 

I ae a eg i a wee a Res Nee feeb 
a a 0h Picks Skee e fuedees wen” ae ees 


Source: S. Bureau of the Census. 

Notes: oO Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of 
operations of individual mills. (b) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with 
rayon and nylon tire cord and fabrics. 
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Automotive Inner Tubes 
(Thousands of Units) 


Shipments————_—__, 


ppovainintassllni 
Original Re- Inventory 
Equip- _ place- Produc- End of 
ment ment Export Total tion Period 

| Se 21,514 32,188 721 54,423 57,036 10,945 
CR a 22,464 29,554 749 52,767 52,373 10,312 
ESR 11,515 28,134 644 40,293 37,848 166 
BOE witb ceca 18,190 31,998 1,002 51,190 50,649 7,036 
hs RP PRE SES 22,172 29,070 972 52,214 52,237 7,017 
 ) SE ene: 24,722 33,749 1,232 59,703 57,433 4,686 
| | SP ere n.a. n.a. na. 13,958 12,568 5,742 
EE abe n50 00a 6,183 12,373 176 18,732 15,260 2,584 
Rr 6,461 19,739 190 26,390 26,750 2,823 
BU oo nse es cae 6,119 33,161 408 39,688 41,102 3,671 
SRG oper 15,327 59,357 1,424 76, 108 77,251 3,820 
TOE scab havens 25,039 49,107 2,496 76,641 75, 509 8,089 
1948: ” 

WE A ats naahan S 2,327 2,745 81 5,152 6,226 9,116 
Oa er 2,019 2,382 104 4,505 4,980 9,657 
BR as nF acess 2,363 2,731 94 5,188 5,534 ,930 
RUG cureswhs gee 2,264 3,456 88 5,807 5,57 9,737 
7 RR MPT RD oe 1,814 3,516 89 5,419 5,702 10,069 
RE ea 6S wig ae 2,218 4,421 107 6,745 6,716 9,939 
ES Sees < eae > 3 4,365 78 6,807 5,750 8,760 
ME sais ta se eek 2,292 4,522 103 6,917 6,639 8,533 





Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
n.a.—Not available. 








Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 


Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg. 
1910 288 141 206.60 1929 - 26 15% 20.55 
1911 184 114 141.30 1930 164 7% 11.98 
1912 140 108 121.60 1931 8% 4% 6.17 
1913 113 59 82.04 1932 4% 2% 3.49 
1914 93 56 65.33 1933 9 2% 5.96 
1915 79 58% 65.85 1934 15 8 12.92 
1916 102 55 72.50 1935 13% 10 12.37 
1917 90 52 72.23 1936 23 13% 16.41 
1918 70 4 60.15 1937 26% 1 19.39 
1919 57 8% 48.70 1938 1746 10 14.64 
1920 56% 16 36.30 1939 24 14 17.57 
1921 21% 11% 16.36 1940 24 18 20.10 
1922 28 13 17.50 1941 24 19 22.40 
1923 37 24 29.45 1942 22 22% 22.50 
1924 40 17% 26.20 1943 22% 22% 22.50 
1925 121 34% 72.46 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
1926 8814 36% 48.50 1945 22% 22% 22.50 
1927 41 33 37.72 1946 22% 22% 22.50 
1928 41 17 22.48 1947 25 14 20.00 





Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, er at 22%c a 
pound for non-war uses. Fone trading was resumed May 1 , 1947. 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Jan. 10.66 19.85 21.34 20.76 22.36 25.49 32.58 36.09 
Feb. 10:87 20.05 21.61 21.34. “24.08 26.87 -265) 3383 
Mar. 11.08. 2042. 21.98 © 21.68... 22.43. 27.52 “3549 335.04 
Apr. 11.48 21.10 22.02 21.71 21.88 28.40 35.89 38.10 
May 12.97 20.08 2157 2163. 23:30. "20.17: 2631 |. 2657 
Tune 14.66 19.78 21.92: 23.31 23.42 29.89 37.83 38.12 
July 16.55 20.27 21.46 22.33 23.27 34.11 38.03 34.89 
Aug. 17.06. 19.45: 31.09. 72.11 BRIO 36.31 «(34S 823 
Sept. 17.94 19.62. 25.30 °° 22:10 *Sb25.. 37.59 Shak S92 
Oct. 17.31 19.79 21.00 22.32 °23.85 36.79 32.39 - 32.01 
Nov. 17:31 - 202) .  2ea2 BAAS: ss aS oa aes 
Dec. 18.09 20.55 20.32 22.28 , 25.21 33.03 36.74 
Average for 

Year 14.66 20.16 21.34 ° 21.89. 23.43 31.28 .. 35.11 








Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 


Textile 
and Paper Molding and 

Sheeting Coating Extrusion 

and Film * Resins Materials © All Other ®. ¢ 
1946 52,080 11,673 61,852 27,083 
1947 66,430 17,237 73,114 27,064 
1947; 
Nov. 7,246 1,680 5,760 2,155 
Dec. 8,094 2,183 7,829 2,298 
1948: 
122 7,785 2,414 7,823 1,531 

eb. 5,980 2,102 7,601 1,951 

Mar. 7,537 3,053 6,767 1,680 
Apr. 7,468 2,938 6,725 2,066 
May 6,351 2,318 ° 5,680 1,597 
June 7,194 2,089 4,312 1,594 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 

Notes: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers, extenders and safety 
glass sheeting; (b) Resin content; (c) Includes Adhestves, but excludes 
data for protective coating resins. 
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As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave 

molds readily; molds clean easily. 

— Orvusis effective in hardest water. 

. —Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 

£ ee, terials which might be deposited 
aoe as a film on mold or rubber. 





For WASHING and FINISHING 


— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with’a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ORVUS is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser —not a soap. 








SOUTH ASIA CORP. 
11 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

Digby 4-2050 














CRUDE RUBBER 


Balatas — Gums — Guayule 
Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


<1 








E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 2188 


ZOWAnD 














Prevent it with 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 






NO tase 


Stauffer 


i gail 
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Unlike regular soluble sulphurs, CRYSTEX 
has the special property of not blooming on 
uncured stocks. CRYSTEX Insoluble Sul- 
phur replaces ordinary rubbermakers sul- 
phur in tire carcass stocks, white side-walls, 
valve-patch frictions, re-treads and other re- 


Commercial Rubbermakers' Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99!/2°/, Pure—Refined Rubbermakers' 
Sulphur, Tube Brand—"Conditioned" Rubbermarkers’ Sulphur—Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide—Caustic Soda—Sulphur Chloride. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. * 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. » 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
.424 Ohio Bldg., Akron 8, O. * Apopka, Fla.* N. Portland, Ore. * Houston 2,Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 


Wa 


pair stocks, and in many plied-up mechani- 
cal stocks. 

Due to improved and expanded manufac- 
turing facilities, CRYSTEX now costs less 
and is more practical than ever in rubber- 
making processes. 
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s ° 
Rubber Industry Employment, Indexes of Production, Shipments and 
Payrolls, Wages and Hours Inventory 
9 
: For The Rubber Industry 
Employment — Thousands of Production Workers 
and Index (1939 = 100) Production 1935-1939 = 100 
(Based on man-hours) 
—1947 thing Suna 1948-———____—__ 
. — Ti ay oy All ee r oy 4 Month 1946 1947 1948 Month 1946 1947 1948 
roducts ires ubes Products ires ubes 2 2 
ig Number index Meamer index Number iadex Nusher lates ioe. 7 ae oH ee ae 4 
35. 210 173.5 10 r 
Feb. 240 198.2 109 233.3 208 «1720 £99 182.4 res ae ta reed a a8 ee 
eer a ee Be 204 = 168.9 Sa May 215 220 201 Nov. 243 225 
° s 27. 198 163.8 9 F 
May 223 1848 102 220.0 195 161.1 01 1685 | June <a — _ teas a ass 
fore — at 4) 217.0 195 161.6 92 HoH 
uly 1 11 212.3 190 157.5 91 67.6 ‘es bot: 
Aug. 203 167.9 105 193.0 a Sar ON Ap Shipments—Average Month 1939 = 100 
Sept. 1 101 185.2 sears eves ace ere 
Oct. 208 171.7102, 188.0 ie AE RAN Ge (Based on $ Value) 
Nov. 210 174.0 102 188.7 sue ae eae own 
Jec. > Jan. 211 301 282 July 278 298 339 
Dec as 212 175.3 102 187.8 nee wai we Rep Feb, 314 326 289 Aug. 292 312 354 
Note: Figures from June, 1947, to date have been revised to adjust them ar. 223 33 28 ept. tks 
° td seg by Federal Security Agency data for 1946; revisions for wer és a toy — oo ron 
anuary-May, 1947, will be shown later. June 302 322 342 Dec. 363 307 
Payrolls — Production Workers Pay Rolls Inventory — Average Month 1939 = 100 
Unadjusted Index (1939 = 100) (Based on $ Value) 
FORRES ee oa Jan. 171 229 271 July 187 268 289 
All Rubb is 1947 ts 1946 Feb. 177 241 283 Aug. 191 258 287 
ubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Ti : : Mar. 183 253 294 Sept. 197 246 Ree: 
ires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes el ios Ay a oa os Pots 
Jan. 290.1 272.6 386.3 416.3 354.9 344.4 Fane 185 277 295 Dec. 209 257 
eb. 292.1 271.9 385.0 413.3 337.2 315.4 
Mar. 298.2 281.1 374.3 397.3 320.6 292.4 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Apr. 319.7 312.9 383.9 414.2 312.8 286.4 
ay 322.1 314.2 367.2 399.3 318.9 305.7 
jore 331.4 318.3 342.3 396.1 330.2 322.0 
uly 321.4 304.3 331.2 389.5 329.1 329.8 
Aug. 336.9 311.2 337.6 355.5 : 
Sept. 363.9 348.9 348.3 355.3 
a 4 ne 354.4 354.7 apes eee 
ov. ‘ 60.3 361.4 362.4 vie’ cae e . e 
Dec. 392.2 368.9 3736 (365.6 se Various Compounding Materials 
Note: Figures from June, 1947, to date have been revised to adjust them Consumed by the Rubber Industry 
to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data for 1946; revisions for 
January, 1946, through May, 1947, will be shown later. 
Material 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Wages — Average Weekly Earnings Asphalt ® 
Short tons 20,536 22,263 16,510 20,189 19,483 28,715 32,113 
———1946——_, 1947 ‘ 1948 ——____ f total 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.7 
ae. BS RS ES | nets care ae 
ubber ires u ires u ires arite arytes): 
Month Products &Tubes ‘Products &Tubes Products & Tubes Short tons 9,800 6,334 8,000 10,000 10,000 20,000 17,000 
{an “< a 100.20 “2 = $57.33 $62.72 % of total 4.2 3.6 3.9 2.9 2.1 4.4 3.1 
eb. 21 4. .90 54.70 ‘ Carbon Black: 
— “ae rages at ope ay a4 Short tons 219,751 147,974 236,737 369,015 402,193 470,732 ..... 
fore pe or 55.49 61.35 57.14 ons Clay, Kaolin: 
end 3103 so a2 gy 613 saa = Short tons  127,0555 51,334 50,964 59,588 109.936 162,393 166,201 
Sept. 53.69 59.89 57.76 64.75 yt eae % of total 11.6 5.1 $.5 6.8 11.7 12.3 12.0 
pe tas ao oer at eees vee Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 
a i . Aas eR Short tons 9,000 5,000 10,259 7,160 Saar 2, 7 Gar 
Dec. 54.63 60.46 59.47 65.74 ean % of total 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 
Wages — Average Hourly Earnings Lead Sulfate, Basic: 
#6 "8 y ne Short tons 200 89 131 268 200 pass met hh ie (9 
o————~1946-—__—_—, geimctioasiee G47 bine oo 108 en, % of total 1.9 1.1 2.3 4.2 5.2 Re sh 
oe a eS ee | 
u Tr ires u ires u r ires 2 
Short tons 3,058 1,381 2,039 5.634 7,170 7S engage 
Month — . a Products &Tubes Products & Tubes % of total 0.05 0.02 0.05 0.13 0.10 0.1 4 
an. ; $1.330 $1.511 $1.444 $1.646 : 
eb. 1.129 1.266 1.331 1.517 1.421 1.613 Litharge: 
Mar. 1,138 1.275 1,330 1,512 1.408 1.599 Short tons 3,968 3,460 4,302 3,023 1,864 2,131 
‘pe. 1.232 1,414 1.397 1.608 1.412 1.603 % of total 3.3 3.8 3.8 2.2 1.3 1.6 
ay 1.266 1.446 1.416 1.622 1.424 1.636 . 
June 1.283 1.461 1.419 1.61$ 1.439 1.651 Lithopone: 
uly 1.292 1.472 1.44§ 1.6480 1.470 1.684 Short tons 3,547 1,047 1,078 726 977 1,607 3,085 
Aug. ae 1.474 1.445 1,640 pace ae % of total 2.0 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.7 1,1 + 
ec ae ane ve sit, INT | Miles, Ground: 
Nov. 1.322 1.503 1.453 1.661 vane yuen Short tons 3,476 1,754 3,063 1,137 3,715 4,951 
Dec. 1,331 1.513 1.454 1.658 ‘ % of total 8.0 3.7 6.0 2.2 7.0 8.0 
Sulfur: 
Hours — Average Weekly Hours per “Taher: Short tons | 63,000 40,000 51,000 63,000 64,960 72,800 
% of tgota 2.4 1.4 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.2 
Month 1946 1947 1948 Month 1946 1947 1948 Tale > 
jane 41.7 40.6 39.7 July 39.2 38.6 39.7 Short tons 58,114 40,487 48,994 51,833 63,758* 65,980 
> nes 40.8 40.6 38.5 August 39.4 38.7 ay 2 ; ; j j 16.0 ; 
March 40.8 39.8 37.8 September 40.6 39.9  ... 7 oh spetal Se eee 
ag oy oy 37.8 — rey = eee Zinc Oxide: 
ay : 0 39.0 ovember 40. . tee Short t 90,429 52,717 67,898 59,518 63,447 83,776 ..... 
June $9.30 39.1 = 39.7 December 41.2 40.9 vee % of total a4: She. O44. 43 49.6 53.1 sa 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. Note: These figures are revised Source: U. Bureau of Mines. 
from time to time and the latest available issue should be consulted for the Notes: (*) Suit and semi-solid —— of less than 200 penetration. 
most accurate data. (>) Includes pyrophyllite and ground soapstone. * Revised. 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Crude Rubber 
Crown Rubber Clay. Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


Liquid Latex 





BOSTON — 79 Milk St. — MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 





























GRANULATED CORK 


PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 









































RUBBER GOODS 







SINCE 








eo ORESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BASY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 


BABY BIBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN Sv U.S, A 


RAINCAPES & COATS 














RAND RUBBER CO MFRS, 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, of THE RUBBER AGE, published monthly 
at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October, 1948. 


State of New York 
County of New York f 5° 


Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Peter P. Pinto, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Rubber 
Age and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 (Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Palmerton Publishing Company, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; Editor, M. E. Lerner, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Peter P. Pinto, 250 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other un- 
incorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given): 

Palmerton Publishing Company, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.; P. L. Palmerton, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Earl D. 
Osborn, 40 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Peter P. Pinto, 250 W. 57th 
oo ey York 19, N. Y.; M. E. Lerner, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 

ks of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has not reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 

PETER P. PINTO, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1948. 
(SEAL) HERMAN CASAROFF, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1949.) 
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USING 
Mold Lubricant Ylo. 735 





Photograph courtes 


Cat’s Paw Rubber Co. 

This picture shows rubber heels being removed from mold at 
Cat's Paw Rubber Company where Mold Lubricant #735 is 
being used for lubrication. Mold Lubricant #735 has an ash 
content of .01%. This means low maintenance cost on keeping 
molds clean, but the best news is: YOU DO NOT SACRIFICE 
EASE OF RELEASE. Mold Lubricants advertising low mainte- 
nance cost often make rubber release difficult. Our new Mold 
Lubricant #735 with its extra strong film strength releases 
very easily. Notice in picture, heels practically fall out of mold. 


STONER’'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 




















“DRY ICE” 
ROTARY TUMBLERS 


LL 


Holds lowest temperature, with minimum “Dry Ice" con- 
sumption, by reason of our method of complete insulation. 
Has wide loading end hopper. Unloads automatically into 
tote boxes or conveyor. 

You can inspect product while tumbler is rotating. All new 
models are now equipped with Speedranger variable speed 
motors 220-440-550 volts. Ruggedly constructed, available in 
two sizes. These machines may also be used for dry tumbling. 

Designed and built by 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING MACHINE CO. 


P, O. Box 242 Canton 1, Ohio 
PHONES 5-3633, 7176 

















© ATTRACTIVE 


¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PRA. 
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ee RATES: 
ca All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
“ab 12¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3. 
5) Positions Wanted: 
oy $1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, Sc each. 
Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 





= CLASSIFVED WANT ADS 


If heading is to be poo, ee ae See ee 
or 8 if bol 
Oe ee gg : $10.00 per column 


on contract. Send = 
Replies to keyed advertisements be forwarded to advertiser without 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 





RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST with eighteen years of research 
and factory experience wants to work with progressive organization in 
plant or technical sales, domestic or foreign travel. Speaks several lan- 
guages fluently. Ph.D. Good appearance and personality. Single. Ad- 
dress Box 103C, Rusper Ace. 


LATEX CHEMIST, M.S., with 15 years experience in the TE 
and application of natural and synthetic latices and reclaim rubber disper- 
sions. Experienced in plant application work. Desires position in develop- 
ment of technical sales. Prefer Metropolitan New Jersey Area or Southern 
New England. Address Box 290P, Russper AGE. 








RUBBER CHEMIST, B.S., twelve years’ research and factory experi- 
ence. Desires new connection: progressive firm, responsible position. Ex- 
tensive experience compounding, factory processing, tires, cables, mechani- 
cals, and plastics. New York or northern New Jersey preferred. Age 
thirty-four. Married. Address Box 277P, Rusper Ace. 


RU BBER CHEMIST, M.I.T., 1932. Ten years rubber compounding. 


Tires, tubes, insulating compaunds, natural and synthetic. Primarily re- 
search, Five years in charge of braided fabric laboratory. Patents. De- 
Sires research or administrative position. Available immediately. Address 


Box 280P, Russer Ace. 


PRODUC’ TION. SUPERV ISOR | with twenty years’ experience. Thor- 
oughly familiar with mill room operation, milling, extruding, compounding, 
press room. At present engaged in research. Address Box 281P, RUBBER 
AGE. 











HELP WANTED 


CHEMIST with fair knowledge of general rubber compounding. Prefer- 
ence will be given to man with tire factory experience and some knowledge 
of plastics. A permanent job with old, established firm not in rubber manu- 
facturing business. Address Box 285W, RupsBer AGE. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
(Rubber Experience) 


We need top grade men for positi d ding sound ex- 
perience. Right salaries to the right men! Confidential service. 
JUNIORS ALSO INVESTIGATE 
See! Write or wire 
GLADYS HUNTING 
CASTLE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


220 South State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and GR-S 
Breakdown. Frank T. Baker RusBseR Propucts aNp COMPOUNDING, 63 
Arch Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


SELL NOW! PRICES ARE HIGH! CHEMICALS, 
Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers, 
Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL 
ge ees CORPORATION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, 

¥ 














TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT for latex dipping and molded 
products. With established manufacturer on Eastern seaboard. Must 
entirely familiar and have extensive experience in latex dipping and blown 
gas ball production. Good opportunity for right party. Write in detail 
past experience and salary expected. All replies will be kept confidential. 
Address Box 235W, Rusper Ace. 


PROC ESS CHEMIST, experienced in rebliee saepeiieia and produc- 
tion of popes items. Right man will eventually run rubber production of 
Michigan firm prominent in its field. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Act employees know of this advertisement. Address Box 256W, RuBBER 

GE 


MAN TO TAKE CH ARGE E of mill room and press room operations in 
miscellaneous molded rubber plant, located in New Jersey. Must be experi- 
enced and capable of lining up production in both departments. Salary will 
be commensurate with ability. Write, giving complete details. Address 
Box 274W, Rupser Ace. 


PRODU Cc “TION MAN with experience of complete mz shanties of sponge 
rubber and foamed latex. Single preferred. For West Coast. Address 
Box 283W, Rupser Ace. 


Representatives Wanted—RUBBER COMPOUNDING RESINS for use 
in Synthetic and Natural Rubbers; also Liquid Urea Resins for Latices. 
Territories, Manhattan and Upper New York State. Salary or Commission 
basis. Addfess Box 284W, Rupper Ace. 





WE BUY AND SELL vinyl scrap such as shower cur- 
tains, handbag material, aprons, etc. Scrap for sale is strictly 
graded. Address C. M. C. PRODUCTS, 516 Clifton Avenue, 


Clifton, ‘N. _ Jj. 


MILL MIXING 
Light Colored Stecks 
Crude Reclaim Synthetic 


BARDON RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Route #3, Bex 433 Kenosha, Wisconsin 








WANTED—Large engineering firm wishes to ac- 
quire several complete rubber plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and 
equipment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible, strictest confidence. Address Box 1212, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 











RUBBER RESEARCH CHEMIST 


_ Alert young chemist, Ph.D. level with five to ten 
years of suitable research experience preferred, to plan 
and supervise the execution of research projects in- 
volving the chemistry and formulation of rubber and 
rubber-like materials. Opportunities for professional 


growth, individual initiative, and economic advancement 
are limited only by the capabilities of the individual. All 
inquiries acknowledged promptly and treated confiden- 
tially. Please address replies directly to 

BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


Industrial and Scientific Research 
505 King Avenue, Columbus |, Ohio 
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F OR SALE 


RUBBER PLANT 


This is a combination of a molded and dipped 
goods plant located on the West Coast. Or- 
ganized in 1933 and still operating under the 
same management. Complete equipment and 
fixtures. 

Details will be furnished to financially responsible 


parties. 
Address Box 276B 
RUBBER AGE, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Continued) 





JOBBERS: Write for proposition on household, surgical, industrial rubber 
gloves. GLove MANUFACTURER, Box 247, Marion, Ohio. 





VINYL RESIN PROCESSOR. Export department of plastics material 
manufacturing concern is looking for a vinyl resin processor who will fur- 
nish vinyl molding and extrusion compounds on a continuous basis. Address 
Box 286B, Rusper AGE. 














FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER GOODS 
MANUFACTURING PLANT | 


Modern and late type equipment for 
molded and extruded rubber goods. Own 
buildings and land. Ideal location in Los 
Angeles. Will sell all or part interest. Ap- 
proximately $150,000.00 handles full deal. 


Cash or terms. 


Address Box 288B, RUBBER AGE 


=" 8 BLACK ®==5 
Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 
































EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with Pumps and Accumulators, Banbury 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. Address Box -278E, 
RvusBER AGE. 


WANTED: Used Laboratory Tensile Tester. Call Frepertck Kaiser at 
Passaic 2-6696 or write 657 Main Avenue, Passaic, New Jersey. 


WANTED: Used Rubber Mill in good condition, 48”-50” rolls. Address 
Box 166, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

_WANTED: Rubber or Plastics Mill, 60”, fully equipped, in good condi- 
tion. Write fully. Address Box 287E, RuBBER AGE. 








WANTED 
Three Feinc String Filters, 8’ x 8’ or larger, 
complete, in good condition and acid proof 


if possible. 
Address Box 289E, RUBBER AGE 








TESTED is TRUSTED 


Adequate Testing Always Pays 
Use the many models of *Scott Testers to facil- 
itate research, protect purchasing, speed pro- 
duction and prove quality models from | gram 
to 1 ton somite. 


SCOTT 





*Registered Trademark 





TESTERS 


85 Blackstone St. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 85 Blackstone St 
Standard of the World 











New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELBED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4” . 5” - 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we. can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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44 Years 
in St. Louis 






Sharp Edge 


CUTTING DIES 





Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 








die block scraper: 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e §&% 


Louis 4, Missoun 











JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 


High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 











AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 

















Worcester 1, Massachusetts Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 
£ 37 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE a* 2. 
X RO } E \ GRADED RUBBER WASTE ¢ TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP M 
. VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP « ‘UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS s 
R RUBBER COMP ANY 437 RIVERSIDE AVE..| NEWARK 4, N. J. R 
T INCORPORATED T 





Telephone Humboldt 2-3082—8458 Cable Address: ROTEXRUB-Newark, N. J. 
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GUARANTEED 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


RC UNITED 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
INC. 
























CUTTING MACHINES 
immediate Deliveries from Stock 






183-189 ORATON STREET 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
ae 








MACHINERY CO., 


HOWE 








RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 


NEW — Domestic and Export — USED 
LABORATORY - PRODUCTION 








Accumulators Gears Refiners 

Boilers, H.P. Mills Rolls 

Brakes Mixers Timers 

Calenders Steam Plates Valves 

Crackers Presses Vulcanizers 

Drive Units Pumping Units Washers 
Pumps 


Complete Plants 
Plant Engineering © Reports © Appraisals 


GRANT ENGINEERING CO. 


2640 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Illinois 
\amee (| I 
0 5 
Pe peer ” 


NEW & REBUILT 
MACHINERY | : zz... 


> 3. REBUILT 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 4 MODERNIZED 


5 GUARANTEED 
L. ALBERT & SON 














Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL 
OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND Ii, OHIO 














Our Rebuilding 
Process Removes 
the Element of 
Risk by These Five 
Important Steps: 


Our New Machines: 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. e GHICAGO, ILL. « AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF, * STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR QUICK DISPOSAL: 36 semi-pneumatic tire molds (twenty 8”, 
twelve 10”, three 12”, one 20”) on metal stands, including air filters, oilers, 
thermostats. Ingersoll-Rand air compressor, 10 H.P.; air supply tank; 
36” mill; hydraulic power unt, 1% H.P.; bench grinder with motor; buffer 
and polisher, 1 H.P.; Prentice’ lathe, 2 H. P.; hand-lift truck; several skids; 
3 hand trucks; several wooden tables. Will accept $4,000 cash for lot as 
and where it stands at Marietta, Ohio. Must be moved by end of Novem- 
ber. W. G. Montgomery, owner, 431 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio, phone 
1773R, or 

Rosert M. Noir, AtrorNeEy, PeopLtes BANK BLpc., Marietta, OHIO 

Office Phone No. 8; Residence Phone 293. 


FOR SALE: 60” Rubber. Mill, 22” diameter rolls; latest type, almost 
new, complete with Falk Drive, dynamic brake, water cooled Journal Boxes, 
forced feed lubrication. 125 H.P. synchronous motor, 440 volts. Will 
demonstrate. Address Box 273S, RuspsBer AGE. 





One new 60” Spreader; one 72” Beamer; 
new 60” Measuring and Tubing Machine; one Butterworth three-roll 50” 
Calender. All equipment in excellent working order. These machines can 
be moved immediately. Address Box 279S, RuspBER AGE. 


FOR SALE (SACRIFICE): 


FOR SALE: Spare parts for Banbury Mixer adios: all 
sizes, quick service. Also available completely rebuilt #9 
Banbury bodies, spray or jacketed, to exchange for worn, 
and save you time. The best of materials and workmanship, 
guided by over 14 years specialized experience. INTER- 
gy WELDING SERVICE, 914 Miami Street, Akron 
11, Ohio. 











FOR SALE: Two 16 x 40 and 42 inch mills, with motors, drives, and 
controls. Triplex Pump, 2,000#, 22 GPM. No. 9 and No. 11 Banburys, 
complete. GRANT ENGINEERING Co., 2640 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: One Watson- »-Stillman low and high ¢ (3, 0004) pressure with 
pumps, motors, and accessories. One 48” x 48” 3 opening Hydraulic Press 
with four 10” rams; other presses, various sizes. One 5’ x 24’ Vulcanizer, 
100# pressure, quick opening door. Six Royle and other Tubers 21%” to 
8”. Also mills, calenders, etc. Send us your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED 
Propucts Company, Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: BArclay 7-0600. 





SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT eS 
Presses: 30” x 30”, 24” ram, 700 tons; 30” x 30”, 20” ram, 1,000 tons; 
30” x 30”, 20” ram, 393 tons; 20” x 24”, 19” ram, 350 tons; 36” x 36”, 
ram, 425 tons; 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 382 tons; 30” x 30”, 17” ram, 
tons; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 tons; 
x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 24” x 26”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20” x 20”, 
10” ram, 118 tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 23” x 17”, 8” ram, 
75 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 
12”, 7%” ram, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 6%” ram, 42 tons; 8” x 914”, 414” 
ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 3%4” ram, 12 tons. Pumps: Robertson Duplex 
1% gal., 4,000#%; Worthington Triplex 12 gal., 2,200#; Watson-Stillman 
Duplex box 1 gal., 2,500#; 4 plunger 6 gal., 2,000. Laboratory Presses, 
all sizes. New Laboratory 6” x 12” M.D. Mills. Extruders: Plastic, 
NRM 1%” and 2%” units. Preform Machines: Stokes R; Colton 5 and 
5% T. Mills, Mixers, Accumulators, Vulcanizers, etc. New Dual Pump- 
ing Units, all sizes. Highest prices paid for your used machinery. 4 
VERSAL HypraAuLic MacHINERY Co., 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


[ Directory of CONSULTANTS] 
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DAYTON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 
Adhesives, Bonding, Rubber Compositions 
West Alexandria, Ohio 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical bee ser 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Tachnologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 








PO Box 372, Akron 9, Ohio 











; 
THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Industrial plant design, equipment layout, buildings, special 


-machinery, services and offices designed to fit your needs. 
Plans, specifications and supervision. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt, courteous attention. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
& J 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Chemists — Engineers 
29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
The experience of our staff plus the RUBBER and PLASTIC EQUIPMENT of our 
10-story laboratory building, which includes 2'/,-inch and 6-inch steam-heated 
mills, curing presses, and the usual supplementary equipment can solve your 
problems. Mills may also be used on a per Geen basis. 
Ask for our special booklet on '‘'Plastics and Rubber’ 
“The Chemical Consultant and Your Business." 























or Brochure #16 
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Texas -S.05 


@ Source of Supply is not a problem for calves in Texas 
.«.nor for manufacturers anywhere who need quality 
carbon black. 


@ TEXAS channel blacks... products 
of Sid Richardson Carbon Company.. EXAS 
are available in ever-increasing quanti- CHANNEL BLACKS 
ties. You'll find the quality high ... the 

service friendly and helpful. 


@ We invite you to look first to Sid Richardson Carbon 
Company for your Source of Supply of quality carbon 








Juml 



























black. 
Sid Richard 
Phe CARBON COMPANY ee 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS ee 

GENERAL SALES OFFICES To | 
AE AND LOAN BUILDING as 
- AKRON 8, OHIO ee 
test 
*SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR TEXAS QUALITY CARBON BLACK a 
rubk 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Warehouse, New York Branch: 500 - 5th Ave. Office & Warehouse, 2340 E. Artesia St. 


The average heap of Miscellaneous Scrap contains 
every type of rubber article made — both synthetic 
and natural. Schulman scientific sorting quickly 
breaks the heap into component parts, readies it 


accurately for the reclaimer. E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS AKRON, OHIO 
Office & Warehouse, 14th & Converse Sts. Main Office and Plant, 790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 


OFFICES AND PLANTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES TO SERVE THE WORLD 


Jumble of Miscellaneous Scrap Rubber in Schulman’ yard. 


sor sing 

Expe rt $ 

jobelind ante 
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ond 


Bales of sorted Scrap «Rubber, carefully classified and tagged, await 
shipment to the Reclaimer. 


To fill reclaimers’ orders accurately, a 

A. Schulman Inc. maintains complete “fh Sch I =—>— i 
testing facilities. Our laboratory , 

equipment and skilled technicians a C i} mah AC ° 
identify natural and synthetic of 
rubber, determine whether rubber ae 

has been cured and to what degree, sft killer Ghd adlics 











perform mill operations in minia- 
ture, enable us to classify every 
piece of scrap rubber... 
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-Gukitandh s resitier -and ~~ — 
abrasion resistance ire just” 
two characteristics - you can 
engineer into 
or toh gr ru bk 
by usin 
ng : 

n this 
4 ee chan el 
blacks ha 








TINEN TAL 
_ CONTINE fal F ~~. hard processing chesinel, 


withaverage particle diameter of 20 ¢p 25 m mu 
a able either compressed or if pelletized form. 





L_CONTINEMTAL A... medium processing chann : ’ Pr . high modulus furnace’ process carbon 

I sheving 4x 30 m mu average particle diamet ro- ~~ bia with an average particle size range of f m 30 to 

| | duced as liets or compressed. bas , Especially effective in GR-S. Man factured 

“CONTINENTAL AA... easy processing channel. be os ; gee penem. 

| Lwitliigverage particle diameter of 30 to 33 m mu, Avail- se CSRF... a semi- iinfoedity furnace b ck. Par- 
able either in compressed or pelletized form. fo “ticle diameter : 70 to 90m mu. Compressed or letized. 
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FURNACE. . BLACKS 
YORK 17, N.Y. : 
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Cleveland ft ; Detroit . San Francisco, 
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